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INTRODUCTION. 


A GREAT deal lias been written on tbe principal 
pHlosopliical s3’-stems of the Chinese, Confucian- 
ism and Taoism, much less on the independent 
thinkers not falling under either of these two 
heads and on the Neo-Confucianism of the Sung 
time. From these writings we get a fairly good 
idea of Chinese Ethics and Metaphysics, we learn 
what the Chinese think of human life, man’s 
moral obligations, and the transcendental powers 
supposed to rule the world, but obtain very little 
information as to the Chinese conception of this 
world and the phenomena of nature. We might 
imagine that, as Chinese philosophy has produced 
neither a logic nor a psychology , it did not concern 
itself with speculations on the universe either. 
Such a conclusion would be erroneous, ior since 
the dawn of their civilisation the Chinese have 
philosophised on the world around them. In the 
following we propose giving a systematical digest 
of the ancient astronomical and cosmol ogical con- 
cents of the Chinese , and their a ttem pt s at. n atural 
science. A history of civilisation and of the 
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gradual development of human thought cannot 
he written without taking into accoxmt the specu- 
lations of this important branch of the human 
family. The close resemblance which they *bear 
to similar views of other nations, reasserts the 
fact now generally recognised that the Chinese 
are not a people apart and totally different from 
others, but intimately related to the other repre- 
sentatives of the human race. 

There is a tendency to overrate the labours of 
the Sung philosophers, who are credited with 
having discovered the main parts of the philosophy 
of nature. With a view to determine how far 
these speculations are old and how far of modern 
origin, a distinction between ancient and modern, 
times has been made, counting the latter from 
the Sung time in the 11th century a.d. This 
shows us that in most cases the efforts of these 
scholars have been limited to collecting and systema- 
tising ideas scattered in old literature, but that 
they have not produced anything quite new, 
being like their paragon Confucius rather trans- 
mitters of ancient thought than creators. 

In ancient Chinese authors, science, religion, 
and philosophy are hopelessly mixed up. To 
bring more clearness into this medley, in treating 
of the various problems the scientific and religious- 
philosophical viewpoints have been separated. 
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Otherwise the divisiou of the subject adopted by 
Chinese encyclopgedias has been adhered to. A 
great many quotations are given, as it was 
deemed of interest to see how the various writers-;, 
themselves plead their cause. A mere reference 
to them was in most cases not feasible, the texts 
not being accessible in translations. These quota- 
tions, moreover, enable us to fix the time when 
the Chinese mind first faced the diverse problems. 

This book was originally written as a contribution 
to the Semicentennial Publications of the University 
of California (Berkeley), in connnemoration of the 
Semicentenary Anniversary of this University, 
where the author was Agassiz Professor of Oriental 
Languages at the time (1918), and it was announced 
in the List of Semicentennial Publications (p. 40) as 
immediately forthcoming. Meanwhile the author 
was sunnnarily dismissed from the University for 
imaginary inimical acts against the United States, 
on which he never could obtain any further infor- 
mation, and the manuscript wns returned. It is 
most gratifying to him that after some delay his 
work is now incorporated into Probsthain’s Oriental 
Series. 

A. PORKE. 

Hamburu, 

April, 1926. 
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THE UNIVERSE. 

A, ANCIENT ’TIMES. 

I. Beginnings of Chinese Astronomy. 

(a) Earliest reference. 

The oidest book mentioning Chinese astronomy is the 
ShuJdng, In its oldest part, the Canon of Fao, we read, 
Thereupon Yao commanded Hsi and Ho, in reverent 
accordance with their observation of the wide heavens, to 
calculate and delineate the movements and appearances of 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the zodiacal spaces ; and 
so to deliver respectfully the seasons to the people (a). 
The Hsi and Ho families seem to have been the court 
astronomers of the emperor Yao. They had to make their 
observations for the purpose of fixing the calendar from 
which the people needed to know the seasons for their 
agricultural labours. We further learn from the same 
source that the younger brothers of the two families were 
ordered to determine the vernal and autumnal equinoxes 
and the summer and winter solstices from observations of 
the sun and certain constellations (h). From a reference 
to the cunstidlation Niao (c) corresponding to Cor Hydra 
of the West, which culminated at simset on the day of 
the vernal equinox in the time of Yao, it has been inferred 

(a) Legge, Classics, VoL III. Pfc. T, p. 18 : 

^ ^ X- » H n s m ^ A 
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that this portion of the Shuhmg must have been written 
before 2254 b.c., the closing year of Yao’s reign, and that 
it affords a strong confirmation of the reliability of Chinese 
chronology (d). After these remarks about equinoxes and 
solstices the text winds up this subject with the following 
words. The emperor said, Ah ! you, Hsi and Ho, a round 
year consists of three, hundred, sixty, and six days. By 
means of an intercalary month do you fix the four seasons, 
and complete the determination of the year. Thereafter, 
in exact accordance with this, regulating the various 
officers, all the works of the year will be fully per- 
formed (e). At such an early date did the Chinese make 
use of the method of intercalating months, in order to make 
their lunar year agree with the solar. 

For the purpose of celestial observations the ancient 
Chinese astronomers are believed to have availed them- 
selves of a kind of arniillary sphere and a trlqiietrurn. It 
is said of the Emperor Shun : He examined the gem- 
adorned turning sphere, and the gem transverse tube, that 
he might regulate the seven Directors ’’ (/), which means 
the sun, the moon, and the five planets, 

(b) Astronomers. 

Astronomers and astrologers were ioiportant officials in 
the early times of the Chou dynasty, viz., the eleventh 
century b.c. In the Chou-li we meet with the Thii-shih (g). 

(d) Cf. cod. p. 19, note. 

B P4ir 0 it rc II w X. if- 

(/) Leijfje, Claafiics, Vol. III. Pt. I. p. S3 ; || 

#j . B a - ■ ■ * 

(eyn mm ± ^ je m ^ u m -z 
X tMR m m-m # m x ii5 m. rsm m x m fj m n . 

Cf, £!, Btof, ‘Le Tclieoii Li, ‘?ol. II. p. 106, 
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Among other fnnctions he had to harmonise the solar and 
the lunar year by an intercalary month and inform the 
emperor, who during such a month was obliged to sit 
withirf the gate of his private apai’tments (h)^ whereas 
during the regular months various palace halls were assigned 
to him for his residence. The T'^ai-shih also announced the 
first month of the year. The emperor transmitted it to the 
feudal lords, who preserved it in their ancestor hall. 
Another official, the FHng-hsiang-shih (i), was likewise 
entrusted with obseiwations bearing on the calendar. He 
had to attend to the course of the planet Jupiter, making 
one revolution every twelve, years, of the sun and the moon, 
to the twelve zodiacal spaces and the twenty-eight solar 
niansions. In winter and summer he measured the shadow 
of the sun and in spring and autumn that of the moon, and 
from their length determined the solstices and equinoxes. 
The f unctions of the Pao-chang-s/ifh (k) were purely astrolo- 
gical. From the motions and changes of the planets and 
the stars, eclipses and parhelions, phases of the moon 
and the like they prognosticated lucky and unlucky 
auguries. The happiness of the empire depended on the 
gyrations of Jupiter, that of the various feudal states on 
their, special stars. The five kinds of clouds around the 
sun at the time of the solstices and equinoxes were indica- 
tive of imminent blessings or disasters, and so v/ere the 

JSi character shows the emperor sitting in his 

gate. The commentator of the Choii-li ^ says ; ^ 

m @ ® ^ P'S ^ i P'l si ± P4- See also 

S. Welh WilUmns, Dictionary under j|| and Biot, loc, cit. 

(i) Chon-li, chap. 2G : iH -J- ^ "I' ^ 

+ M -t H r. -h A S ± fa P St- ^ U # 

a Bm 

Toheou Li, Vol. II. p. 112. 

(k) Ghou-ii, chap. 26 ; Biot, eod, Vol. IL p. 113 seq. 
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twd.ve varieties of winds. Green clouds meant insects, 
white meant death, red meant devastation by war, black, 
mnndations, and yellow, a rich harvest. The Tso-chiian, 
Duke Chao, seventeenth year=525 b.c., has the follbv/ing 
entry : The ViscGimt of T^an being asked at the court of 
Ln why it was that the Emperor Shaodiao, 2598-2514 b.o., 
named his officers after birds, replied that the old rulers 
gave to their officers the name of the thing which they 
regarded as the omen of their reign. When my great 
ancestor Shm-hao Chih succeeded to the throne, there 
appeared just a phmnix at that time. Therefore, he took 
birds as the symbol of his reign, making bird officers and 
using the names of birds. The Phoenix Master had to 
arrange the calendar, the Dark-Bird Master to take charge 
of the equinoxes, the Shrike Master of the solstices, the 
Green Bird Master of the beginning, and the Carnation 
Bird Master of the close of the seasons^’ (I). If this 
passage were historical, all the afore-mentioned officials 
would have been engaged in fixing the various parts of the 
calendar. But In spite of T^an^s pretending that Shao-haa 
was his ancestor and that be knew all about him, we can 
hardly award to this old mythical ruler and his court more 
than a legendary existence. 

The oldest astronomers whose names have come down 
to us are : W%i of the Ilsia dynasty, Wu Esien of the 

Yin dynasty, and Shih I of the Chou dynasty (m). Among 


» ES 3i 3g. mmm B- 

n M M B E a ic-. » je £ M R. •&. 
# « R. ^ m ^ 4. WMn. 4. B R. w ra 
:# 4 . 

(m) Chm-shu XL p, I r. ^ •- M M & -j^. 

Esien is believed to have been a Minister of the Emperor Tai M<m, 
1637, B.C., but another tradition makes him the astrologer of Euang-ti, 
Cf. Makers t Header No. 86X. 
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t}ie astronomers of the feudal states the feest known, are : 
Tse SMn o.f Lii^ Yen the Diviner of Chiny and Tse Wei 
of Snng (n).. The writings of, Wu Ilsien, Kan Te and 
Skill %SMn were most appreciated by posterity. When 
Shih-fmang-ti burned the , Classics he spared the astrono- 
mical works. In the Hmi time we have the two grand 
astrologers, Sse-*ma T^an and Sse-ma ChHen (o), father and 
son, more celebrated as historians. Then there is the well-' 
known scholar Lhi Hsiang^ b.c. 77-6, the historian Pan Kn^ 
who died in a.d. 92, T^sai Yungp 183-192 a.d., and CJiHao 
Chon (p), 200-270 a.d., all of whom wrote on astronomy 
as well as on history. Sse-ma Piao (g), 240-305 a.d., is the 
last writer on astronomy mentioned in the Chin-sJm. The 
section on astronomy in the Hou Han-shu is liis work. 
None of the independent astronomical works of these times 
has been preserved. 

(c) Astronomical observations. 

Quite a number of astronomical observations are 
recorded in the ShnJdng^ the Ch^un-ehduy ond the T so- 
ch/uan, notably eclipses of the sim and the moon. In the 
astronomical section (r) of all the later historical works all 
extraordinary celestial phenomena such as the movements 
of the planets, shooting stars, meteors and comets are 

‘ (?9 The Chin-shii, loc, cit,, Bientions : Slnhi of La, 

Yen of ^ ^ Tsao oi Chin// , ^ Tse Wm oi Sung j 

Km TS of JEf ^ Tmg Mei of Ch‘u, Yin Kao of Ckao, 

aru! ^ Shill Shin oi Wei, Yen of Chin is mentioned in the T.so- 
ehuant Duke Min feat year — b.c, 660. Tse Wei was grand astrologer 
of Duke of B.c. 5154'5L 

W W M died B.c. no. ^ about b.c. 145-74. 

(p) M 1^, Sffi ®, ^ a. ilM. 
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faithfully related. From the eighth century b.c. solar and 
lunar eclipses are regularly- registered. The Chinese could 
pre-determine lunar eclipses, but their calculations were 
often faulty. They knew the Metonic and Calijjpie <«ycles 
long before the Greeks (s). As early as 1000 b.c.. they had 
discovered that nineteen revolutions of the sun of 3651 days 
each are equivalent to 235 revolutions of the moon (f). 

Of comets observed in the earliest times there was one 
in the year 613 b.c., near the Great Bear, another was 
visible on November 5th, 526 b.c., one appeared in the 
State of Lu in b.c. 482 (u). 

Lu and other principalities had their special ohser- 
vatories. At the solstices the princes would ascend these 
observatories, survey the heavens and make a record. As 
we learn from the Tso-chtian this was done by Duke II si of 
Lu in the fifth year of his reign, i.e,, b.c, 654 (a?)* 

(d) AstT 07 iomical worhs. 

The oldest astronomical treatise still extant is the Chou- 
pi man-ching, of which the oldest sections at least date 
from the eleventh century b.c. The latter part of the first 
book seems to be later additions. The works of all the other 
astronomers of the ancient dynasties are lost. The first 
star-maps ot star-catalogues are said to have been com- 
posed by Wu Ilsieu, Kan Tc and Shih Shhu Under the 
reign of the Chin empevor Wti-ti, 2BB-29Q a.b., they were 

(s) A. Wylief Notes on the opinioiis of the Cliinege with regard to 
eclipses in Journ. K. Asiat. Soc. of Slianghai, Vol. III. I860, p. fl; axul 
J , B. Biot, Etudes snr I’Astronomie indienne ct snr rastrcmomie climoiBO, 
1862, p. 351, 

(t) M » ^ iv ^ Tp- 29 = m 0 it S r* H H -f 3i 

JJl ^ Pr jh OL F, Biot, Tradtiction dn Tdieouqiei, in 

Journal Aeiatique, duin, 1841, p, 68'3. 

(u) Gaubil, Mhtoixe de rastrononiie clunoise, in Letkea ddifmnteB, 
vol. 26, 1783, pp. 193, 209, m 
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used by the grand astrologer Ch^en Cho for his map contain- 
ing 288 principal and 1,464 secondary stars (y). Already 
before this the great astronomer Chang II eng seems to have 
known a greater number of stars, for, in addition to the 
sun and moon, the five planets and the twenty-eight solar 
mansions, he enumerates 124 ever-visible stars, 320 stars 
with names, 2,600 bigger and 11,520 smaller stars 
unnamed (z), Chang HBngC 78-139, was perhaps the 
most eminent astronomer of ancient times. His work on 
astronomy was entitled Ling-hsien (a), 

(e) Astronomical instruments, • 

About the construction of the uranosphere and the 
triquetrum of the time of Yao and Shun we have no infor- 
mation. For measuring the length of the shadow of the sun 
the ancient Chinese employed the Gnomon (b). This was 
a bamboo pole pierced by a hole one inch in diameter at the 
height of eight feet. Through this hole the sun was 
observed, which just covered it (e). This description is 
given in that portion of the Choii-pi which was added, but 
in the opinion of Biot cannot be later than the ^nd century 
B.c. (d), and may be much older. Presumably the Chinese 

iy) Chin-slw, XI., 0 r., 3^ ^ Hf 1^ ^ It "H* 5 M 

M H s? m m s 1 A- ji n w A -h H - m 

(*) Ghhi-slw, XL. G r„ 5| ^ S • ^ • . ■ W S W ^ W 

+ ng pT ^ ^ H W a r: $ If M & ± 

mm. n - =f s: n n +. 

■ (®) ^ 

m and IHP.. . 

(c) chou-pi 1.. 20 r., i[i -i* & AK. lit# ilij 

(d) B, Biot, Ohou-pi, p. 695, 
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wete acquainted with the gnomon at the beginning of the 
Chou epochj when the Choii-pi was writteii, for in its old 
sections also, the gnomon is referred to, and the title of the 
book Choii’^pi itself means gnomon. In the Choii4i^ which 
is contemporary with the Choii-j)iy an instrument ihi-lmei 
is mentioned (e). Giles calls it a sun-dial; CoiWTetiT quotes 
Cheng K^ang-Ch^eng (/), a.d, 127-200, who says that it is 
a tablet fifteen inches long, which was placed horizontally 
from north to south to receive the shadow of the gnomoii 
at noon. Consequently the use of the gnomon must ha%^e 
been known in the eleventh century b.c. Formerly, the 
Arabs were supposed to have introduced the gnomon into 
China in the thirteenth century a,d. (g). Accordiiig to 
Herodotus,- II., 109, the Babylonians had sim-dials, wlieiice 
the Greeks received them. In the cuneiform inscriptions 
they are referred to likewise. 

The sphere of antiquity remained known in later ages, 
passing from generation to generation, but the astrologers 
kept it concealed, so that their disciples did not see it. Its 
use thus gradually became lost, and the rival systems, 
Kai-iHen and Hsiian-yeh^ came into vogue. In the T^ai- 
period, 104-100 b.c., KSng Shoii^clfang (h) and others 
made again a sphere to measure degrees. From 811-1(11 
Chia K^iiei (i) corrected it and added the ecliptic. Finally, 
Chang JMng perfected the instrument still furtlier. He had 

' W; chap. 9, il W .^C ^ So B ±- H « 

± m JE H it ii t “ with 'the' tablet he trie 

depth of the earth, determined fiie shadow of the Biin and tiuiy t ried iu furi, 
the 'ceatre of ' the earth. “ Ciioi:i-li, ..chap, ^ ^ 

the tablet is used to determine the height of the Bsin tmd 
the moon during the four eeasons/V Cf, Biot, Cliondi, ¥al, L pp, *2{K), 4Bd. 

(g) E, Biot, Chon-pi, p. 594. 

» wm. 
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an iimeit and an outer sphere with a north pole and south 
polCj, an ecliptic, the equator, twenty-f our positions of the 
sun during the year, twenty-eight lunar stations, the sun, 
the mooii, the five planets, the inner and outer stars. The 
whole was moved by ^water-power and placed in an upper 
room of the palace. Simultaneously it set in motion a 
wheel of fortniie, whatever that was, and in front of the 
steps of the palace there was a monthly flower, which, con- 
formably to the waxing and waning of the moon, every day 
had a new blossom or dropped one. This looks very much 
like a later embellishment , The instrument was made of 
copper. An assistant in a closed room had to take notice 
of all changes, and to call out to an observer on a high 
tower wdiether a star on the sphere was just appearing, 
culminating, or disappearing. The motions of the instru- 
ment were in exact accordance with the motions of the 
heavens (k). The time was measured by means of the 
clepsydra during the night and with the gnomon or sun- 
dial by daytime. The clepsydra was known as far back as 
the eleventh century b.c. A special official named in the 
Choudi was in charge of it (Z). 

In a later description of the uranosphere dating from 
the Wii period (m), heaven has B65 145/589 degrees {n), 
and is half above, half below, the earth. The n&rth pole 
protrudes S6 degrees from the earth, and so does the 

(k) Chin-shu, XI. S r. and 4 r. 

(b Cliou-li, chap. 30,^ ^ J^. The commentator Cli6ng of 

the Hmi time and the Shuo-win say that the clepsydra ^ was a 
copper vessel with one hundred marks g[j or incisions, comprising night 
and day, and an arrow as a pointer. So one interval corresponded 
almost to a quarter of an hour, a meaning which ^j| -still preserves to 
this day. Fid. Biot, Chnn-ii, II. 202. 

■ , (nb. A.m ■ 

(n) This division, differing from onrs, con'esponds to the mimber 
of days of a year. The Chou-pi reckoned the year at 365, ’25 or more 
exactly at 366 235/940 days. Biotf he, cdt, p. 633, 
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pole. The distance between both is a little more than 182| 
degrees. The upper hemisphere is always visible^ the lower 
is covered. The eqiiatoTf or the heavenly linCj is about 90 
degrees distant from each pole, the ecliptic (o)^ or the way 
of the siiHj is half within, half without, the equator, whieli 
it intersects in the east about 5 degrees from the constella- 
tion ''Horn/’ and in the west about M degrees from the 
constellation " Astride ” (p),’ 

II. The Six Asthonomical Systems. 

With a view to explaining the universe as it appeared 
to them, the Chinese, from the earliest times, have pro- 
pounded various theories. In the first centuries of our era 
six such attexiipts are recorded, denoted as follows : 

(1) Kai-tHen, Heaven shaped like a cupola or a 

dome, 

(^) Hun^lHen^ Heaven a complete sphere. 

(3) g; Ilsiian-yeh, Heaven a void without any sub- 

stance. 

(4) [Iff Ilsin-t^ien^ Heaven of irregular form, in the 

north higher than in the south, 

(^) ^ ^ ChHung-tHeUy Heaven ovoid, the apex above. 

(6) ^ Heaven motionless. 

The first three systems date from pre-Christian times, 
the others from the first centuries of the Christian era. 

(1) KaUtHen System, 

This is the theory of the ChoM-jn, the author of which, 
Choii-kungy however, is supposed to have derived it from 
the Shang dynasty, 17GG-1122 B.c, It likens heaven to a 
covering umbrella and earth to an upturned bowL Both 


W # m 
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are high in the centre and sloping at the periphery. The 
centres of heaven and earth are beneath the north pole. 
Owing to her declivity the rain flows down from the earth 
at her four sides. The distance between heaven and earth 
measures 80,000 Li. During the twelve months the sun 
describes six orbits of diflerent sizes, which have been 
calculated with the help of the gnomon. Heaven is round, 
earth square, heaven has a dark blue colour, earth is 
yellowish brown (a). According to this description heaven 
and earth must be both half globes, one upon the other, 
but while heaven at its base is round, earth is rectangular. 
Heaven revolves along with the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, whereas earth is without motion. 

The supporters of this view further hold that heaven is 
round like an opened umbrella and earth square like a 
chess-board. Heaven turns sideways to the left like a mill- 
stone, the sun and the moon move to the right — i.e., 
eastward — but are carried along by heaven to the left — i.e., 
westward. The real movements of the sun and the moon 
are towards the east, but heaven draws them to the west, 
where they go down. They resemble ants creeping to the 
left side on a millstone turning to the right. The millstone, 
being much faster than the ants, compels them to follow it 
to the right (h). This is quite a clever idea to illustrate 
the complex movements of the sun and the moon. 

(a) Chin'Hhn, XI. , 1 v. , and Chou-pi, I. , 17 : ^ fill tB M 

m nm n. ; i r. = t m 

at: mm ® m m t ^ ife # s- '5^ m 

m ® m m m m- % m in am So 

Por anybody not proficient in mathematics and astronomy the Ghou-pi 
m very bard reading even in E. Biot’s translation, especially the calcula- 
tions are stumbling-blocks. Cf. Biot, pp. 602, 616, 619, 620. 

(b) This comparison of the two luminaries with ants on a millstone 
was first used by Wang Ch'mg (see my translation Lnn-heng, Part I. 
p. 266). By a curious coincidence the planets are compared to ants 
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Heaven^^ however^ is not a regular vault or hemisphere, 
but elevated in the south and depressed in the north. Con- 
sequently, the sun is visible when staying in the altitude of 
the south, and invisible when sojourning in the depth of the 
north. The sloping part of the earth, where the sun then 
stays, is not inhabited, and cannot be seen from above. 

Heaven resembles a reclining umbrella; therefore the 
pole is north of the inhabited earth. Being at the same 
time the centre of heaven, the latter must be inclined. 
This is meant to account for the inclination of the axivS of 
the world, which, as observed, passes through the polar 
star. 

In the morning the sun issues from the Fang, and in the 
evening vanishes in the Fm, the dark fluid. In smniner 
the Yang fluid is in the ascendant and the Yin weak; eonse- 
quently the light of the Yang combines with the sunlight, 
and the stm is not obscured, hence the length of the days. 
Conversely, in winter the Fin fluid is excessive, therefore 
the sun is shaded and invisible though shining, whence the 
shortness of the days. Here light and darkness, Yin and 
Yang, are considered as two independent states not affected 

creeping in opposite direction on a rotating potter ’a wliee! by Titniv, 
IX. 1 (15) : Quemadmodnm, si in rota., qua 5guii utnntur, iiiipositae 
fnerint aeptem fomaicae canaiesqiie totidem in rota facti siat eircum 
centrum imo adcrescentea ad estremuiri, in quibns bae cogantur eirciiui' 
tionem facere, verseturqne rota in alteram partem, nacesse erit ean 
contra rota© versafcionem nihilominos adversns itinera parficera . , , 
similiter asfcra niteotia contra niiu^di cnrsnm snis il.ineril>u» perfroinnt 
circrimitmn, sed caali versatione redundationibuB refenintor cotidiana 
temporise eimtniMtione.’’' 3jim HengjXI.S n,reada ^ ^ ^ fx 

w. ± H ^ n m mm i j /i if * if w bl m 

ji4- Tbs simile of tbe celestial sphere and a mialing |iottcr*a 

wheel is also used by Nigidins, who from, this incident received the 
sobriquet IHguhis (Augmtini Da Ckiialc Dei, Lib* 'V. cap. S), In 

Chinese the expression :k^ “ great potter’s wheels* is in common 
use far “heaven, nature, creator.*’ It occurs iii the OhUen 
(Couvreur) and Wang Ch'ung, Lun-h^ng, XI. 8 v., compares the motion 
qi the skj with • ^ , 
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by the sun (c)j^ an opinion combated already by Wang 
Ch^^ung, 

The Kai-tSen theory was impugned in the Man time by 
the philosopher Yang H suing , 58 b.c* — ^a.b. 18, with eight 
arguments. Subsequently, Iluan Tan, a contemporary of 
Yang Hsiungj, Cheng Hsiian, a.d, 127—200, T'^sai Ynng and 
Lu Chi (d), third century, all votaries of the Hun-tHen 
doctrine, raised objections. 

Wang Chhing, a.d. 27-97, is looked upon as an 
energetic advocate of the Kai-t^ien system (e), but without 
sufficient reason, for he dffiers from it on almost every 
point. Wang Cheung disclaims (1) that light and darkness 
are produced by Yin and Yang, because darkness is never 
able to extinguish a light ; (2) that heaven is like a reclining 
umbrella ; for in that case it must strike against the earth 
with its lower edge ; (B) that heaven is elevated in the south 
and depressed in the north; (4) heaven and earth are both 
flat, their vaulted shape and their junction are illusive, 
Wang Cheung has his own theory, viz., that heaven and 
earth are two round disks, of which the uppermost turns 
westward like m millstone, on which the sun and the moon 
as ants creep eastward. Only by reason of this movement 
is he regarded as a supporter of the Kai-t%n hypothesis. 
The disappearance of the sun and the moon in the evening 
is explained by their great distance. At a distance of ten 
li already heaven and earth seem to meet together, and we 
do not see any more things still farther. When to us the 
sun appears to set in the west, then for people living in 
the west it culminates, and they have noon. In like manner 
a big torch at night becomes invisible at a Li’s distance. 
The same is true of the sun. Neither the sun nor the moon 


(o) Chin-shu, IX; 2 r. 

id) m M 

{e} Chin-shu, IX, 2 v. ; and Sni-fihu, XIX. 8 
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are round in Wang Ch^ung^s opinion, they merely appear 
so. Both are the essence of fire and water, which are not 
round on earth either (/). 

To the horizontal movement of the sky Huan Tan 
already had taken exception. At the spring and autumn 
equinoxes, he says, the sun rises exactly in the east and 
goes down in the west. The celestial pole being north of 
us, we must be nearer to the south than to the north. The 
north is farther away from us, and the course of the sun 
during the night from the west by north to the east, accord- 
ing to the Kai-t^ien theory, ought to be of longer duration 
than its course at day time. Day and night, therefore, 
could not be equal. 

■ Once of an afternoon Huan Tan was sitting in an open 
hall and had his back warmed by the simsMne, for it was 
very cold. A short while afterwards the sunlight dis- 
appeared completely and did not warm him any more. 
Huan Tan then said to the adherents of the Kai-t^ien 
theory : If your view concerning the millstone movement 
were correct, then at the westward progress of the sun its 
light could only be slightly shifted to the east, but not 
disappear completely. Ergo the Him-t^ien theory is 
right (g). 

Ko Hung (h), of the fourth century a.b*, assails Wang 
Cheung directly, urging the following arguments : (1) If 
heaven moved sideways like a millstone, the sun, the moon 
and the stars ought to turn along with heaven from the 


if) Translation of Yol. I. pp. 258, 260-262, 271. 

a ^ 111 ^ m m % # 0 5 ^ ^* iin m ^ « 

m 0 B -.t 

m * m ^ M ^ ^ 

^ Ohin-shuXI., 3 r. 

w Mm- 
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east to the south, west, and north, and back to the east. 
Instead of that they rise in the east, ascend heaven towardi? 
the south, and descend again towards the west, where they 
set. Even the stars of the west go down forthwith and do 
not proceed to the north first. They move in a slanting 
curve across the sky. (2) Against Wang Ch^ung^s argu- 
ment that the sun, during the night, becomes invisible 
owing to its great distance, Ko Hung points out that the 
size of the sun is as big as numerous stars combined, its 
diameter measuring 1,000 Li and its circumference 3,000 
Li, Now the small polar star remains visible throughout ; 
why then should the sim, which is so much greater, vanish 
in the north ? If this v/as owing to distance, the sun ought 
gradually to decrease in size, whereas when setting it 
appeared even greater. (3) The comparison of the sun 
with a torch is out of place too, for a torch carried away 
grows smaller and smaller; the sun and the moon, however, 
do not alter their size during their whole course, (4) Just 
before going down the sun looks like a mirror broken 
horizontally. If, as Wang Ch'^ung supposes, it disappeared 
towards the north, it might well resemble a mirror broken 
vertically, but there is no reason why there should be the 
shape of a disk divided horizontally. The assertion of 
Wang Cheung that the sun and the moon are not round and 
only appear so, he controverts with great ability (i). 

W^e see from the above how zealously questions regard- 
ing the form of the cosmos were discussed by the Chinese, 
and how the partisans of the two principal theories carried 
on the controversy. Under the reign of Liang 502- 

550 A*D., the problem was again scrutinised in the Ch^ang^ 
ch^un palace, and a view officially adopted whidi was in 
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harmony with the Kai--tHen system of the Choti-pi and 
rejected the Ilun-fien theory (fc). 

(2) IIim-tHen System. 

This theory of the spheroid shape of heaven, in whose 
centre earth reposes, had already found expression in the 
uranospheres of ancient times. During the disturbances of 
the ChHn epoch most astronomers are said to have perished 
and their books were lost. The uranosphere was still in 
existence, but the scholars did not understand it, and the 
theory had to be rediscovered. 

The 'author of the Huang-ti s/ik, quoted by the Chm- 
shu^ is considered to be the oldest advocate of this theory. 
In his work we read : Heaven is beyond the earth, and 
water is beyond heaven. The water floats heaven and 
carries the earth (I). This dictum can hardly refer to the 
Hun-t‘^ien theory and agrees much better with the Kai- 
t'^ien : The celestial hemisphere and the disk of the earth 
both swim on the ocean encircling the earth and extending 
beyond the sky. If heaven floats upon the ocean it could 
not well move through it in its rotation. 

Chang ffeng, whose uranosphere we have noticed, also 
upheld the Hun-t^'ien system. Further details are unknown 
to us, but the Chin-shu records the following epitaph com- 
posed for Chang Heng by Ts^ui Tse-yil : With his calcula- 
tions he fathomed heaven and earth and with his con- 
structions he imitated creation. By his extraordinary 

ik) Bm-Bhn, XIX. 2 v. 5 ^ @[5 i g 

S ^ E ^ fl # ^ rfr M m II # 

^ I'J S 3e «t & Hi )g » ^ jTf m W Ul 
® ^ ® H ^ ai ilil ^ IE ?c ^ ffi it 

ilii 'fe- Chin-ahu, XI. 8 r. 
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talents and marvellous ability he equalled the spirits/’ 
and by way of comment adds so correct were his urano- 
sphere and his apparatus of the moving earth ” (m). It 
would appear as though Chang Heng had thought of the 
earth as moving, but such is not the case. From his 
biography in the IIoii Hcm-shu we learn that an apparatus 
is meant which Chang Heng had devised with a view to 
observing earthquakes (n). 


w S T S ^ 0 M « H ^ Iili fil # # 

m :r it « n » ^ M a ^ ^ m 1/ 

(n) Hou Han-sha 89, 4 v. : ^ ft , |^j yt if- ^ 'M M 

R iiii ® m B m ^ a ® A K. « 11 m m 

•® « Uli M ^ il4 -ri fa m ^ 15 ft Ws A 

m. M m m ^ a i n %-mm% t m m na a 

# ri, g M It ^11 

m # m m ti m 

mm m m - m m mm -t m wj m at 
-jj m 75 m :t m m iii » 
m ti ^ ± m % w - in m m m m ¥ « ® ^ m # 
m ^ ti ^ m m m m u mm m m ® m b i: ^ 
m -M # a jib B m 75 ^ it tr is m Ws /ji? ^ ii m- 

“ In A,I). 132 Chang Heng again constructed an instrument to indicate 
tlie weather and earthquakes, cast from fine copper, with eight feet 
diameter, which, with its cover, stood up like a wine amphora. It was 
adorned with seal characters, mountains, turtles, birds, and animals, 
had a main prop in the centre and eight groves at the sides. Bolts 
could be opened and a mechanism set in motion. Outside there were 
eight dragon heads with copper balls in their mouths and, below, 
toads which could receive these balls in their open mouths. The cogged 
wheels were very elaborate, but all concealed in the amphora, the lid of 
which was tightly closed, leaving no fissure. When there was an earth- 
quake, the amphora shook the dragons, the mechanism became stirred, 
and they vomited the balls, which’ Were caught by the toads. The 
sound of the concussion was the signal to rouse the observer. Even 
if only one dragon was set in motion and seven heads were not atirredi 
upon investigating the environs the place of the earthquake was 
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Wmig Fan (o) (third century a.b,), who also had con- 
structed a sphere and written an astronomical work, states 
that according to the views of former scholars the universe 
v/as shaped like the egg of a bird. Heaven encloses the 
earth from without as the shell does the yolk of the egg, 
its curve being without beginning or end, having a perfectly 
round shape, not that of a hemisphere, as the Kaid/ien 
hypothesis assumes. Hence the name Hun-t'^ien, Wang 
Fan goes on to speak about the hemisphere enclosing the 
upper part and the one surroxmding the lower part of the 
earth and on the two. limits, the northern and southern 
poles (p). The parallel between the cosmos and an egg 
recurs very often; Ko Hung and later writers all use it. 
It is an idea common to many different nations. According 
to an Egyptian legend Khnum made the cosmic egg from 
the mud of the Nile. From it was born Be, the god of 
light who created the world. From the Satapatha 
Erdhmana and the Chandogya Upayiishad we learn that the 
world proceeded from a golden egg created by Brdhrna or 
Prajdpati (q), Damasius relates that Chronos-Iiemldes 
generated an enormous egg, which burst in the middle (r). 
The upper part became heaven, the lower earth. The 


discovered. There was the roost wonderful agreement witk facts, ainl 
nothing similar had happened since records were kept. Once the 

mechanism of one dragon moved, but no earthquake was felt. All the 
scholars in the capital were surprised at this inaccuracy, but several 
days later a courier brought the news that in fact there had been an 
earthquake in Shensi. Then all believed in this wDuderful invention , 
and an astronomer was ordered to record all the places from where 
earthquakes started.” 

W EE *. 

(p) Sung-Blm 23, 1 r : f|] ^ {§ Jfc ft # 0 It ® ff ^ 

^ iiii ± ® E iii .i # ® ii!i n m m. ± m m & m 

iq) Hastings ^ JEncyclopsedia of Keligion and Ethics, VoL IV. 

{Cosmology, art, by L. H, G-ray, p. 120). 

(r) ZelUr, Bhilosophie der Grie^on, Voi I, p. SI. 
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Persians had the same eomparison, making the shell 
represent the outer heaven and the yolk the earth (5). 
We find the cosmic egg with the Phenicians^ Finjis, Fijians, 
In Hawaii^ the Society Islands, and Tahiti, Tangalva lived 
for many years as a bird in a gigantic egg. When it burst, 
both halves became heaven and earth (t), 

Ko Hung maintains that heaven is like a hen’s egg 
and earth like the yellow in the egg, suspended lonely in 
the midst of heaven- Heaven is great, and etirtli is small, 
heaven is outside and water inside. Both heaven and earth 
rest on the air and move, carried by the water. . . . 
One celestial hemisphere covers the earth, the other spreads 
around it underneath- Consequently only half of the 
twenty-eight solar mansions are visible, the other half are 
invisible. Heaven turns round like the nave of a 
wheel” (xi). It is difficult to know for certain how Ko 
Hung conceived heaven and earth both resting on the air 
and on water. He may have considered both as reposing 
on the atmosphere underneath, but it is possible also that 
he imagined the entire cosmos, i.e., the uranosphere with 
the earth in its centre suspended in the air without. The 
earth swims on the ocean, but the circling sky cannot well 
do that. Ko Hung may have regarded the ocean as some- 
thing steady like the earth and the sky as hanging about 
it. It is hardly permissible to conceive of the motion of the 
earth as a rotation, an idea quite alien to the Chinese 


(s) Spiegelf Braniscke Altertiimskunde, Yol. I. p. 1S9. Of different 
opinion, CaMrfeZH (HastingB, p. 162). 

(t) Hastings, Voh IV. p. 174. 

(«) Chm-8hn XL Mr.-. ± 0 Vt S % 

M m T illl i\i m 'f* ^ P3 S'C W J!li 4' X 

^ S. % 4c 
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mind (x). Most likely a movement in horizontal and 
vertical direction is meant, on which we shall touch further, 

Wang Cheung informs us that by some heaven was 
supposed to move round below the earth. This he thinks 
impossible, for ten feet deep one finds water in the earth, 
consequently heaven would have to move through 
water (y). Wang Cheung would seem to assume that there 
is water below the earth. The counter-ai*giiments of 
Ko who, apart from the cited passage of the Huang- 

ti shu, relies on the Yiking, are very naive and futile 
analogies. Because the dragon, the representative of the 
Yang, lived in the water, heaven, belonging to the same 
category, must be able to move through water as well. 
This is further inferred from several hexagrams of the 
Yiking (;s). 

Theoretically, according to this hypothesis, heaven is 
round like a ball. Thus Cheng Hsimi says that heaven 
has the shape of a ball, and that the earth is in its 
centre (a). The Sung-shu points out that in spite of this 
Lu Chi and others give to their sphere the form of an egg, 
thus making it elliptic (5). 

In the conflict between the two world-conceptions Kai- 
tHen and Hun-fien, the latter ultimately was victorious. 


(x) Gduhil, Astron. eliin. p. 241, says tbat GMng Jlsuan spoke about 
the rotation of the earth, bnt in a very confnsec! way. I doubt whether 
this statement is correct. In. Greece of Bamos, dhont SOO 

B.O., was the first to teach the rotation of the earth roxind the son and 
its own axis, while the firmament of the fixed stars remained motionless. 
This doctrine overthrowing the cherished ideas {iboiifc the importance of 
onr earth and its inhabitahts could not overcome the common prejudices, 
and fell into oblivion. OofemiGus not know about this theory, and 
had to discover it again, 

(^) Xiun Heng, ' 

(4 Chin-shu, B r. 

W Sung-slm £3. 2 r. •. ^ 5^ i® W ilt W % « ® 

(b) Stmg-Bhu, 23, 2 v. 
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The official histories from the Chin-shti on declare it to be 
the only true conception. 

(B) Hsikm-yeh System* 

Tsai Yung states about this system that it had faded 
from the memory. It is believed to have originated in the 
Shang epoch (c). Wylie remarks that it has not been 
handed dowiij and that in the opinion of native authors it 
has a close resemblance to the system of the Europeans (d). 
To some extent this is true 5 for Hsi Meng of the Han time, 
basing himself on older sources, gives us the following 
outline (e): 

Heaven has no solid substance. When looking up to 
it, it appears to us of immense height; the eyes become 
dazed, and the sight obscured, whence the dark blue colour. 
It is like seeing from the side yellow mountains in a great 
distance, for then they appear blue. Or, when we gaze 
down into a valley a thousand fathoms deep, it is of a 
sombre black. Blue is not the real colour, and the black- 
ness is not substantial either (/). The sun, the moon, and 

(c) Erh-ya su^ 

(d) A. Wylie, Notes on Gliinese Literature, p. 86. 

(e) Chin-slra XI. 2 r. : ^ ® ® IS ^ ^i|> 111 'S 

^7 mm mm m ^ ® m. mm m 

if S ± ^ II 31 JU ## m 7 m 2. 

m « M ^ 1 * w # M ffi m # ^ ii -&• HU m 

M a M & ^ 2 « If -M ± w MMn^B 

-fc ® ^ ® ^ IE ^ ^ m # s n m 7- m 
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® Ii M 

(/) PerhapB the term g means the “ all-pervading night/" the 
empty space which has no colour and. is as dark as night. 
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all the stars float and live free in the empty space. Their 
movements and their rest must be caused by air (g). Thus 
the seven luininaries proceed and stopj, following sometimes 
a natural course^ sometimes reversing it. Y^e do not 
observe any regularity, their progress and their backward 
course are not alike (k). Because they are not attached 
.to any basis, they vary so much. The pole star always 
keeps its place and the northern bushel ^ does not go down 
along with the other stars. Jupiter and Saturn both move 
eastward; when the sun passes one degree, the moon passes 
thirteen. Their speed depends on circumstances, x?hich 
shows that these stars are not attached to anything (i), for 
if they were fastened to the body of heaven, this could not 
be so.’^ 

Whereas by the Kai-t^ien doctrine heaven is likened 
to a hemisphere and by the Hun-tSen theory to a full 
sphere, the Esuan-yeh system claims that it has no shape 
at all, being deprived of substance which is indispensable to 
produce shape. We merely have an infinite void in which 
the stars, balanced and moved by air, are suspended. 
This view cannot have found many advocates, for we do 
not hear anything more about it. Only ChBng Hsilan is 
recorded to have asserted that heaven is the pure Yang 
fluid and has no shape {Erh'-ya su). 

{4s) Hsin-tHen Systern^ 

Yao Hsm (fe) (third century a, b.) is considered the 
inventor of this theory. It contends that heaven is shaped 

ig) Anaximander maintains that t!ie movement of all celestial bodies 

is caused by enrrents of air : ^Seller, 1 / p/ S 08 . 

(h) Thin irregularity applies parbieniarly to the vagrant stars, the 
planets, whose altcniatiiig forward and backward movements Piolemn 
endeavoured to explain by his epicycles. 

(i) Kai-tHen and Eun-t'ien suppose some close connection between 
the stars and tlie solid heavenly sphere. 

(fc) m n- 
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like the hood of a carriage (Z), viz;,, high in the north and 
low in the south, where it even enters into earth while 
revolving. The reasons adduced are exceedingly queer : 
Man resembles heaven most of all creatures, consequently 
what is true of man must hold good for heaven as well. 
Man may bend down his chin on his breast, but he 
cannot press down his neck upon his back, ergo heaven is 
depressed in the south and elevated in the north 
It is hardly possible to carry wrong analogies any further. 
This form of heaven, however, Yao Hsin regards as 
changeable and dependent upon the lowering and rising 
of the axis of heaven and the pole in the different seasons. 

At the time of the winter solstice the pole is low 
and heaven in its gyration is near the south, consequently 
the sun is far away from man and the ^bushel’ near 
him. Then the air of the northern sky arrives, and it 
freezes. At the time of the summer solstice the pole 
rises, heaven in its motion approaches the north, and 
the bushel ^ is far distant from man, while the sun 
comes near him. Then the air of the southern sky super- 
venes, and heat ensues* The pole being raised, the sun in 
its course enters the earth but slightly, whence the nights 
are short. Heaven is high above the earth, and the days 
are long. The pole being lowered, the sun proceeding 
enters very deeply into the earth, therefore the nights are 
long, and heaven rising but slightly above the earth, the 
days are short (n). ■ , 


ffl If- 

(«) A M a ^ m x A' A m m ^ ® ^ 0 m 
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(n) Chin-sliu XI. 2 v. and Snng-sliu XXIII. 4 r. 3C ^ H S 'IE 
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The notioE of the lifting and sinking of heaven was 
known in the Han time already, for Wang Ch^^nng, while 
challenging it, gives a plausible reason : Some people hold 
that ill summer, when the Yang fluid abounds, it is in the 
south, and that in. consequence heaven rises and becomes 
high. In winter the Yang fluid decays, and heaven sinks 
down and becomes depressed. When heaven is high, the 
course of the sun increases in length, and the days are 
lengthened; when heaven is low, the solar curve decreases, 
and the days are short (o). 

The Sung-shu opines that this theory should be termed 
Hsien-tHen,hsien^ ^ hsien-ang, high,” fl)f 
being past comprehension (p). 

Generally speaking, this hypothesis is nothing more than 
a modification of the Kai-t^ien system. The celestial dome 
does not enclose the earth from below also, but merely 
enters more or less deeply into the earth forming the 
foundation, as it were. The mobility of the axis of the 
universe through which the entire heavenly vault is raised 
in summer and depressed in winter, is different. We can 
conceive it as an umbrella, sometimes inclined sideways, 
sometimes lifted up, the outer rim of which is represented 
by the orbit of the sun. According to the Kai-tHen system 
heaven is perpetually higher in the south than in the north. 
In the Hsin-tHen system this is reversed. 

This theory did not attain any importance. ;The 
historical works deem it extravagant and as little founded 

urn ^ 4 1 : 35 ii ® ® m 'it m * a m h 
* AiE m m H ?f m 
m Wc M m ^ ^ iiu ® fiSc « & % m zm n .^ h n iHi 
a T * m 4. 

(o) Lan-Mng transl. Vol. L, p. 259, 

(p) Sang-aliu, loo, eit. 
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scientifically as the two others which still remain to be 
discussed. 

(5) Chiung-iHen System. 

An ancestor of Yil II si (fourth century a, !>.), Yu Sung^ 
is credited with having evolved this theory, which gives to 
heaven the form of the shell of a hen’s egg swimming with 
its edge on the ocean surrounding the earth, and simul- 
taneously carried by the original vapours. It may be 
compared with an upturned little basket swimming on 
v/ater without going down, since it is filled with air which 
presses on the water. The sun turns round the northern 
heavenly pole, sinks down in the west, and reappears in 
the east v/ithout penetrating into the earth (q). Where it 
stays in the meantime we are not told. Presumably it 
takes its course through the ocean which then must flow 
beneath the earth. Yii Sung undoubtedly considers heaven 
to be a hemisphere swimming on the ocean. The idea to 
support heaven by the pressure of the air at the same time 
is original, and bespeaks some power of observation. 
Otherwise, this theory, too, may be regarded as a modifica- 
tion of the Kai-‘tHen system. 

(6) An-tHen System. 

This hypothesis is held to be merely an amplification of 
the Hsuan-yeh theory on the unsubstantial sky, and is con- 
nected with the name of Yu Hsi^ who, born in Kuei-cH, 
lived under the regime Hsien-h^ang» 855-848 a.b,, of the 
Chin emperor C¥eng-iu He claims that heaven is im- 

(r?) Chin-shu, XI. 2 r., and Sm-eliii, XIX. 3 r. ^ ffi M 
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measurably high and earth unfMhomably deep. Heaven 
above is in a state of permanent rest, and the mass of the 
earth below is likewise immovable. Both cover each other 
and tightly fit together. Should one part be scuiare, both 
must be square, and if one foe round, both must be circular. 
It is impossible to assume that one is square, the other 
round. Their luminaries are distributed, each pursuing its 
own course like the low and high tides of the ocean and 
its rivers, or things sometimes moving, sometimes vanish- 
ing. ^ Ko Hung assails this theory, objecting that, if the 
fixed stars were not attached to hea^^eii, the latter would be 
useless. One might say that there is no heaven, but not 
that heaven is motionless, an apophthegm lauded by Sse-rna 
Piao as a piece of deep wisdom (r). 

Albeit yet this theory seems to be different from the 
Hsilmi-yeh liypothesis in that it does not contend that 
heaven is nothing but air, and supposes it to have some 
shape and to fit exactly together with the earth at its edge, 
being either square or round. It is true that the iinineasur- 
ableness must be taken as immensely great, not as infinite, 
for under such a condition no shape could be possible. The 
supposition of freely moving stars, not fixed to the 
empyrean, is again in keeping with the Hsikifi-y eh theovy. 
The motionlessness of heaven is the characteristic feature 

(f) Chm-sha, XI. 2 r., and Sui*sliu, XIX 3 r. ^ }i^ ^ 
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of this system. Perhaps it may be considered as a trans- 
formation of the Kai-t^ien doctrine : We have a hemisphere 
or a square surface with a dome rising above it, but this 
dome does not move. 

To summarise we may divide the various systems into 
four types according to the form of the universe : 

(1) Heaven a dome, a hemisphere : Kai-tHen; elliptic : 

Ch^ning-tHen; irregularly shaped : Hsin-tHen; of 
immeasurable height : An-tHen. 

(2) Heaven a flat disk parallel to earth : Wang Ch’^ung. 

(8) Heaven a sphere, ovoid : H%m-tHen* , 

(4) Heaven without form or substance : Ilsiian’-yeh. 

III. Similar Theories oe Other Nations. 

For the primitive mind the assumption that heaven is a 
vault stretched over the earth, which is more or less flat, 
would appear the most natural, for indeed heaven looks 
like a blue dome or a vault. Thus we meet with the Kai- 
tHen system among most of the ancient nations— the 
Chaldeans (Babylonians), Jews, Persians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and some of our^ modern primitwes. 

It is peculiar to the Semitic peoples and the Persians to 
assume two celestial vaults. This notion most likely was 
derived from the Chaldeans, who, in astronomy, became the 
teachers of all the other countries. The Chaldeans held 
that the demiurgos BeUMarduk created two superimposed 
vaults. The inner one v/as closed by a circular dam pre- 
venting the ocean surrounding the earth from flowing in. 
Heaven and eai'th were both motionless. The stars were 
regarded as fireballs penetrating into the e3?:terior vault 
and passing out again (u). 

In ihe Old Testamen/t heaven has the form of a vast 
vault leaning on earth all round. Under the surface of the 

(a) A, BoucM^Leclercq, U’astrologie grecqae, Paris, 1899, p. 40. 
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earth there is not only earth, but also the profundity of the 
ocean forming the dark nether part of the world. The 
ocean washes the Pillars of Heaven/^ the foundation of 
the great vault. The low meteorological heaven is looked 
upon by the Jews as firmament, rdjia^ ^crrepetaiia, the 
firmamentum of the Vulgata^ a vault of great solidity which 
is transparent, so that the light of the stars can pass 
through. It carries the upper water, the rain collected 
between the lower and the upper vault, the astronomical 
heaven. This is also the storehouse for hail and snow, and 
on the sides lower down there are the rooms of the winds. 
The staiuy sky is often described as soft and flexible like a 
cloth, on which the stars are fastened (b). In Genesis I., 
14 , 15 and 17 , on the other hand, it is said that God 
placed the lights in the firmament of heaven. Among the 
Jews, also, the astronomical views have undergone many 
changes (c). 

The Iranians had two heiwens, one exterior (tw4sha) 
in constant motion, to which the stars, notably the planets 
and the zodiac, were attached, and an interior (asnum) of 
blue, pellucid stones, the firmament of the Bible (d). 

The Greeks started from the Babylonian world-concep- 
tion, but did not recognise two skies. In their imagination 
the world was an enormous hall with heaven above as a 
ceiling. Below the crust of the earth there was a dark 
cellar, the nether world. Round about flowed the ocean. 
When the sun had set in the west, in the course of the 
night it would sail back on the ocean, and on the next 
morning rise again in the east cleanly washed (e). 

{&} Ps. CIV., “ God stratcheth out the lieaTm like a curtain - 
Isa. JCli., 22 : “ He’stretehetli out the heaven like a milf and spreadoth 
it out like a tent to dwell in.*’ 

(<j) (?. ScMaparellif Astronomy of the Old Testament, Oxford , 1003 
(transL), pp: 22, 26, 4l, 33, 89, 43, 50.^^ ^ 

(d) Bran. AltertUm^ and 11., 14. 

• (e) Troels-Lund, Himmelshild und Weltanschauung, transl. bj L* 
Bloch, 3rd ed., 1908, p. 92. 
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The Egyptians still endeavour to account for the strange 
disappearance of the sun mythologically : the sun dies in 
the evening, and during the night his place is taken by his 
consort, the moon. The new sun on the following day is 
the son of both. Since the sun is held to be a god, we here 
have the triad : God the father, God the mother, and God 
the son. According to another religious explanation the 
sun, during the night, travels back to the east on dark 
paths through the lower world (/). 

The North American Indians and the South Sea Islanders 
maintain that the earth is flat and arched over by the 
solid vault of heaven (g). 

To the view of Wang that heaven and earth are 

flat planes, of which the upper one turns round, which gives 
the illusion of the disappearance of the sun, we have an 
interesting parallel in XeQiophanes^ hoxn in 570 b.c., who 
took the sun, the moon, and the stars for masses of fiery 
vapour, which do not gyrate round the earth, but in an 
endless straight plane fly above it. The circular orbit is 
said to be nothing but an optical illusion (h), 

Wang Ch'^ung regards the sun as fire, the moon as water 
and assigns to the stars the same substance as that of the 
sun and the moon, t.e., they most likely consist of 
a mixture of fire and water or of fiery vapours* Insomuch 
as Xe7tophanes declares the earth to be immeasurably deep 


(/) TroelS’Lund, p. 66. 

ig) Tylor, Primitive Calttire, 11., p, 71. 

(Ji) Zeller^ 1.^ p.^ 500, Stob, I., 5B4 (Plac. II., 24V 7) : <5 ravrhs rhv 
ms fisp wpoiivai domeiu tcv/cXeiaBai a7r<i err atrfv. 

The Egyptians fancied heaven to be an ocean parallel to earth, on which 
the stars travel in ships. There is another ocean beneath the earth, on 
which the sun sails auring the night. IV., 146, art. by 

Flinders Petfi&.] Similarly the Tew a Indians make the snn ahd the 
moon pass daily over trails above the great waters of the sky. At night 
they pass through a lake to the under-world and emerge again through 
a lake in the east. (I. P. Harrington^ The Ethnography of the Tewa 
Indians, Washington, 1916, in the 29th Annual Eeport of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, p. 46.) 
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and the air immeasurably high (0? h^ agrees with the 
Afi'-tHen system. The Jetm likewise presumed the distance 
between heaven and earth to be infinite, 

Thales seems still to have held to the Kai-f ien systenij 
for he is believed to have represented the earth as swimming 
on water (k)^ the same conception which we found in the 
Huang-ti shu. Anammandevs born 611 B,c,j was perhaps 
the first who ass umed a celestial sphere and thus passed over 
to the Hun-tHen system, which from that time on became 
dominating in Greece and found its most perfect expression 
through Ptolemy. Any iiifiuence of Chinese astronomy on 
the Greek or vice versa is out of the question of course. 
The difficulties to ex}3!ain in a satisfactory manner the 
motions of the stars by the Kai-tHen theory were ealcuiated 
to conduce sooner or later to the spherical hypothesis in 
Greece not less than in China. 

The Greeks like the Chinese imagined the stars as 
attached to the sky and turning round with it. Many of 
the old meteorologists and philosophers, however, were of 
opinion that this motion did not pass over the earth, but 
sideways around it (1). Afiamimenes explains the dis- 
appearance of the sun during the night by the conjecture 
that the earth is higher in the north than in the south, and 
that in the north the sun is covered by high mountains (m). 

(i) Uehenvegt Grundriss der Philosophlo, Berlin, 1894, I., af; p. 72seg, 
Arist. De Xenoph. -2en, Gorg. o. 2, 976a, B2: tcai aeuo(l)dp7}s hreipop 

r6 re tTIs j^s KoX rov kipos fprftrlv ^Ivau 

(h) M. Mopjpe^ Mathematik und Asronomie im KlassiBchen Altortnm, 
1911, p. mUr, m. I., p. 182. ArisU Met. J., 3, 98B, b. 21: 
kKhh OaA'Jjy d rTjs rot^’brif)^ /calT^ij/ 

79r 4<p* Udaros elmi) Arlfst. Be Caelo II., IB, 294a, 211 : T«s7t0j^ 

ykp apx<*i'dr^Tav vapei\'li(p&,p,ev rhp h6yop, 'oi/ <pa(nv elicuv BaX^p rhp Mtkliffmpf 
(5>s 5ia rh vXii>r)}p ehai lyw} pipovcrap ^a"7rep ^vKop rt roiovrov ttrepop. 

{l)^ ZMer^l.^ 2^7, Arist. Meteor. H., 1, So4a, 28: 
vHcrOiijipai rd)p ap^aim peTetapoKSymp rhp ^XioP jA] (pepm&at imh yi)P^ kkXa 
y^p Kal rhp rdwop rovTop^ a^t^pt^ecr'em 8t ftrctl irOK^f^ i/iJara Sta rh eTput 

irpiis dpfCTOP r})P yijp^ 

(m) Migppolyti Befut, baer, ov mpet(rBat 8^ ihrb yiju rk dcrrpa Xeyei m&ibs 
ereppt v7retKii<pa(ny, aWk irepl yrjy, (ha-wepel irepl rijp ijperepekP fcetpMiP 
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This was also the view of Lmcippus and Democntus, of 
Anamgoras, and Diogenes of Apollonia (n). This is 
the much debated lateral millstone movement of the Kai- 
fien theory. The Greek philosophers like the Chinese com- 
paring the sky with a reclining umbrella noticed that this 
lateral movement parallel to the surface of the earth was 
not conformable to reality and therefore made a similar 
conjecture to the effect that the axis of the world originally 
stood vertically on the earthy but later by some unknown 
cause became inclined to the south. Consequently the 
stars which at the outset moved but from east to west 
around the disk of the earth then sank down below the 
horizon^ their orbit intersecting the horizon, which also 
became tlie cause of day and night (o). 

Leucippus and Democritus tried to explain the inclina- 
tion of the axis by the surmise that the earth had inclined 
towards the south not being able to withstand the pressure 
of the cosmos owing to its lesser density in the hot 
regions (p). Whereas these philosophers were satisfied with 
one single inelmation of the axis, the II shi’-tHen system^ as 
we saw, supposes a constant rising and sinking caused by 
the extension and contraction o! heaven in the south, the 
region of the hot fluid, which in summer and winter reaches 
a maximum.. 


frrffi(p€Tat rh Tnhiopi KpitmreffBai rhv ^\iov ovx M y^v y6v6^evov, v'ffh 
roov rf/y ‘yrfy v^’qKoriptap fiepUv Kal Bih vXeiopa ^f.i^p ahrov 

y^.pop.4p'>]P d.i^ii(Xrafriy* 

. .'(n) I.,' and' 802 . 

{it) teller, I., 240. Diogmes and Anaxagoras aeeordmg to IHac, 
II., Hi I . rh mi<rTT,vai rhv it6(rpQV ml rk 4f( r^s y^s^ e^ayayetp 

tyKKiQ^jpat tojos rhp itda-pap in rod avropdr<>v eh rh ptsa-Yjfi^ptpop avrov pipos^ 

and 131 Diug. IL, 1) A.naxagora.s stated : rh trr pa mr" apxhs php OoXoeiZm 
4p€x(^Wai &(rriR H.arh mpvtp^v r^s 70 s, rhp ael <paiv6pepoy 4lvat x6xov, ^rr^pov 
r')]p My Kkicnp Xa^t^Tp. 

(p) Zeller, I., 802. 
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IV. Gee AT ioN. 

In contrast to other nations the Chinese have no mytho- 
logical cosmogony; the oldest sources already attempt to 
account for creation in a scientific way. We find the most 
elaborate attempts of this kind in the works of Taoist 
philosophers who took a greater interest in nature than the 
Confueianists. The oldest author who proposes a theory 
of creation is Lieli-tse^ about 400 b.c. He starts from chaos, 
in which the three primary elements of the universe — force, 
form and substance“Were still undivided. He connotes 
this state as the great evolution, when all things are still in 
a great medley, brewing, surging and floating, and nothing 
in particular can be distinguished. This first stage is 
followed by a second, the great inception, when force 
becomes separated, then by a third, the great beginning, 
when forms appear, and a fourth, the great homogeneity, 
when substances become visible. Then the light and pure 
substances rise above and form heaven, the hea\der and 
coarser sink down and produce the earth : The teacher 
Lieh-tse said : The sages of old held that the Fm and Yang 
govern heaven and earth. Now, form being born out of 
the formless, from what do heaven and earth take their 
origin? It is said : There was a great evolution, a great 
inception, a great beginning, and a great homogeneity.. 
During the great evolution, force was still imperceptible, 
in the great inception force begins to work, in the great 
beginning forms appear, and during the great homogeneity 
substances are produced. The state when force, forms and 
substances, though existing, were still undivided is called 
chaos. Chaos designates the conglomeration and insepar- 
ability of things. ‘' They could not be seen though looked 
at, not be heard though listened to, not be attained though 
grasped at,^ therefore one speaks of incessant evolution. 
Evolution is not bound; to any forms or limits^ Ev^fintion 
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in its tra;nsformations produces one, the changes of one 
produce seven, the changes of seven produce nine. Nine 
is the climax, it changes again and becomes one. With 
one forms begin to change (a). The purevand light matter 
becomes the heaven above, the turbid and heavy matter 
forms the earth below. Their aggregation gives birth to 
man, and the vitalising principle of heaven and earth 
creates ail beings (h). 

ChHi Yuan (fourth century b.c.) in Ms Questions about 
Heaven takes a much more sceptical standpoint than 
Lieh-tse. But from these it is evident that he was per- 
fectly conversant with the notions of chaos. He inquires, 
“ Who could transmit something to us about the inception 
of time? And before things above and below had any 
form, what could we use as a starting-point for our 
investigations ? (c). At that time heaven and earth were 


{a) This queer assertion that 1 changes into 7, 7 into 9, and 9 again 
into 1, -which I once compared -with the calculation of the witch in 
Faust (cf. my art, on Yang Ghu in Jouru. Pelcing Orient. Soc., VoL III,, 
1893, p. 211), may have a meaning after all, to wit, from the original 
unity, the Monad =1 proceed the Yin and Yang and the Five Elements —7. 
From these elements are evolved heaven and earth, 2-h7==9, and these 
9 may again be regarded as a unit, the universe =1. The forms of the 
iiniverse undergo continual changes, 

(6) Lieh-tse, I., p. 2 r. ^ M ^ B ^ A K 1^ H 
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not yet separated and there were no men, consequently no 
coeval testimony was available. When the difference 
between light and darkness was still folurred, who could 
fully realise this state of affairs, and as long as all forms 
were still in a chaotic niotion, how eoiikl one recognise any- 
thing ? Bright light and deep darkness, who produced 
them? And which of the Yin, the Yang, and; the third is 
the origin and which the transform ation ? (d). This 

third accorcliiig to Chu HsFs: comment is heaven, but heaven 
conceived as a higlier, iiitellceliia! power or principle, not 
materially. ' In support of this view a saying of Kti Liang 
(fifth ' century bxl) is adduced : The Yin alone cannot 
exist, nor the Yang aieiie, nor heaven either. Only when 
the three are combined, they come into being (e). From 
all these questions it results; BO doubt that Ch^ii Ytum 
assumed' a time when Iicaven and earth were not yet 
formed, light and darkness not yet separated, all forms still 
flowing, and that lie owned a superior, immaterial principle 
in add iticm to Yin and Yang. 

La Pu<cei^ of the third century b.c., ■begins with the 
Great Umty (Monad), from which proceed ^the two modes 
.(heaven - and earth), .which again give rise to the Yin and 
Yang. The one ascends , tlie other goes down. First in a 
state of eoniplete eoiiinsion (chaos) they separate, but 
reunite later. Their union and 'separation change con^ 
tinually, whieli no doubt refer^^ to the production of the 
organic world. All things are created by the Monad, and 
transformed by Yin and Yang (/), 

xd) Loc. eit. 3 ^ Bs # m m m m ^ m m « a m m 
m Zo Bj m m m m m m m h m it. 

(e) m m ^ H « lt X « Ws ^ « 5^ U' H 
^ 

If) Lii-diik ch-tiii-ch'bi, V., 4 r. wui. S ^ X mio iC — H! 
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In opposition to Ch^u Yuan^s sceptical view the Taoist 
philosopher Him-nan-tse (second century b.c«) holds a 
strongly dogniatical cne^, and fancies to be able to make 
positive statements on the primogenial coHdition of the 
universe, but barely enuiieiates iitteiiy phrases, 

which, in spite of a profusion of queer and rare words, do 
not convey more meaning than the less pretentious asser- 
tions of Lieh-tse. He distinguishes a beginning, a time 
before this beginning, and a time still preceding this time 
before the beginning* And likevnse he speaks of a state of 
non-existence, a state preceding this, and a state still 
further before the state when non-existenee did not yet 
exist. Of course, he does not take these notions in an 
absolute sense referring to the beginning of existence, but 
understands by them the inception of the existence of our 
universe in its actual form (g). 

With more consistency than Lieh-ise Ihiai-ncm-tse 
makes the world begin with Tao : Tao begins in the 
Great Void, which engenders the universe, which produces 
the fluid. In this a separation takes place. The purer 
and brighter particles are thinner and finer and form 
heaven. The coarser and more turbid accumulate and 
become earth. The blending of the purer and finer parts 
is easy, the condensation of the heavier and turbid parts 
more troublesome and difficult, therefore heaven is created 
prior to earth. The combined essence of heaven and earth 
is Yin and Yang, the activity of Yin and Yang produces 
the four seasons, and the dispersion of the essence of the 
four seasons produces the ten thousand things. From the 
hot Yang fluid comes fire, and the essence of fire becomes 

m li m ® it ;i m x s n 

mm mmn d< - 'ft n m. 

(ij) It aeerna to be the common view of Taoist philosophers that 
existence sprang from non-existence, see Lao-Ue TaO’Miingt chap. 40, 
and Chuang4iiet ’VIIl., 8 v. 
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the sun. From the cold Yin fluid comes water^ and the 
essence of water forms the moon. The sexual intercourse 
between the sun and the moon gives birth to the stars. 
Heaven harbours the sun^ the moon and the stars; earth 
comprises water j the rivers, the soil and dust (h). 

Chang II eng pursuant to his Hun-tHen theory holds that 
heaven is produced not above, but outside, and earth not 
below, but in the centre. About creation he says inter 
alia When the original fluid became divided, the hard 
and soft were first separated, and the pure and turbid 
particles differently treated. Heaven was produced with- 
out, and earth was fixed in the centre. ITeaven received 
its substance from Yang, therefore it became round and 
moved, earth v/as made of Yin, whence it became flat and 
motionless. Motion acts and generates, motionlessness 
enfolds and transforms’’ (i). 

In the writings of Con/z(cms and Mencius there is no 
reference to creation, for such questions were foreign to 
the two philosophers whose interest centred in ethics and 
political economy. But we have a reference in the Great 
Commentary of the Yiking^ probably a work of a disciple 

(h) Huai-naa-tae, III., 1. ff ^ ^ ^ X Mo Mi M Jt 
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of Confucius, and another in the Eiki» We read in the 
Great Appendix that in the Yiking it is the Absolute — 
T^ai-chi which produced the two modes, which again origin- 
ated the four forms (hsiang) (k). In the opinion of most 
Chinese commentators, shared by many sinologues, these 
words refer to cosmogony, an idea which is assailed by 
Legge (1). It is true that the words may be referred to 
the symbols of the Yiking, but physical phenomena corre- 
spond to them. The two words, chHen and ¥im, represent 
heaven and earth, and the four hsiang various modifications 
of Yin and Yang. Legge (p, 12) presumes that the word 
T'^ai-chi, the Absolute, was introduced into the text from 
a Taoist source. Such an assumption is not imperative. 
The cosmogony in itself is not Taoist, although it is dis- 
cussed most fully by Taoist writers. Since we do not meet 
with any other cosmological theories, the cosmogony under 
review must have been generally accepted, by Confucianists 
no less than by Taoists. 

In the Liki the place of the Absolute is taken by the 
Great Unity (Monad) as with Lit Pu-weL splits and 
becomes heaven and earth, it changes and becomes Yin and 
Yang, it alternates, and becomes the four seasons’^ (m). 
K^tmg Ymg-ta (n), a Confucianist of the seventh century 
A.D., makes the comment that the Monad is the original 
fluid still in its chaotic state before the separation of heaven 
and earth, a view not challenged by other commentators. 

In spite of some divergence in details there is a con- 
siderable consensus of opinions about the process of 

(k) Legge, Hoiking (Sacred Books of the East* Volt XYI.), p. 373. 

m # ^ ^ mmm mm% m 

s A #. 

Yiking, p. 44. 

(m) Eiki (Sacred Books of the East, Vais. XXVII. -XXVIII.), trans- 
lation by Vol. I., p. 287. 

(») E ia^. 
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creation, A creator is nowhere mentioned, only a chaos in 
which the future world was already virtually contained. 
From this primaiy state were evolved two principles or 
forces, Yin and Yang, from which at the same time heaven 
and earth were produced. The ultimate cause of the world 
is variously designated as Tao, Monad, the Absolute, or 
as Heaven in the sense of a spiritual principle. 

The Greek philosophers agree with the Chinese views of 
creation in many respects. The Pythagoreans call the One 
or the Monas the mother of the gods, it being the first 
cosmic body from which the formation of the universe 
proceeds. The Orphic Cosmogony according to Etidemus 
does not assume Chaos to be the first thing, but night, 
from which heaven and earth are evolved. To Diogenes of 
Apollonia the primary matter is air, which being warmed 
and cooled down becomes either rarefied or condensed. 
The heavier matter sinks down and forms the earth, the 
lighter moves upwards and forms the sun and the stars (o), 
Anaooagoras claims that by the motion of Chaos the thick 
and thin, cold and warm, dark and bright, moist and dry 
particles, just what the Chinese term Yin and Yang, are 
divided into two masses. That which is heavy, thick, and 
moist is driven into the centre, the remainder to the 
periphery. From the vapour mass in the centre water 
became disassociated, from the water earth, and by cold 
earth was changed into stones (p). In a similar manner 
Democfitiis and the Atomists believed that from the mass 
of atoms the lighter ones were uplifted and above formed 
heaven, fire and air, whereas the heavier ones subsided in 
the centre and there became earth (r/). The Epimiremi 


( 0 } Zeller t I.t pp^ B81, 80, 241 soq. 

ip) Zeller, f^ehaubacii 20 ('O) : awh rovr^mp airoKpi- 

iic jnhp yap rSip P€^e\&p tjdcap air otcpip^r ai, in 'tov 
SBdTos y^' i/c ri^s K{0 o( crv/ATf^yppprat vTtb top 

(^ Zeller, !., 798-799, 
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cosmogony has quite a similar conceit. One of its principal 
advocates, Lucretius^ says in his didactic poem : 

Qiiippe etenim primum terrai corpora quaeque, 
propterea quod erant gravia et perplexa coibant 
in medio atque imas capiebant omnia sedes; 
quae quanto magis inter se perplexa coibant, 
tarn magis expressere ea quae mare, sidera, solem 
lunamque efficerent et rnagni moenia mundi ” (r). 

It is a common misstatement that in Chinese cosmo- 
gony an ICn, the first living being or the first man, often 
styled the Chinese Adam, plays the chief part (s). The 
legend of P^an Ku is unknown in earlier Chinese literature 
and not mentioned by any author of higher standing. It 
does .not make its appearance prior to the first centuries 
of our era. Accoixiiiig to one tradition F^an Ku came into 
being in the midst of the cosmic egg : while the pure 
elements coagiyatsd and became heaven, and the turbid 
ones earcii, Fhm ICu was created in, the middle between 
them. Heaven grew daily ten feet higher, earth ten feet 
deeper, and Fkm Kii ten feet taller. So he grew to be a 
giant ar.a lived 18,000 years (t). In another myth P^an Ku 
is the procrjct oi the Yin and Yang forces and acts as 
Dciiiiargus, wherefore he is often depicted with an axe with 
which he cut out the mountains. When he died, his breath 
became wind, his voice thunder, his four limbs the four 
directions, his five extremities the five sacred mountains, 
his left eye the sun, his right eye the moon, his blood rivers, 
his beard stars, his hair trees and plants, hi^ flesh the soil, 


(r) Lucretius f V., 439441. 

(.S') Cf. Enciclopedia Universal Europeo^ Americana, VoL XV., p. 1162, 
art. Gosmogonia.” 

(t) Pei'^ioin yiin-fu nncler Fan Ku, where a quotation from BsU GMncf 
^ centuries is given. 
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ibis teeth, bones and marrow metals, precious stones 
and pearls, his perspiration rain, and his parasites 
men (u). 

One might be inclined to regard this myth as a later 
Chinese invention, were it not so very crude and primitive 
and common to. so many people. The Egyptians and 
Chaldeans fancied the body of a giant stretched over the 
celestial vault, so that the twelve signs of the zodiac corre- 
sponded to the parts of his body. In the Bigveda the world 
is formed of the various parts of the body of Purusa repre- 
senting the male principle (cc). The old Iranians thought 
of earth as a sort of human body in which the mountains 
correspond to the bones, the rivers to the blood and the 
earth to the flesh. This description is given by the Bunde- 
heshp which though later than the time of the Sassantdes 
is said to be in consonance with the Avesta (y). In 
the oldest Scandinavian sagas Odin^ and his brothers 
killed the giant Ymir. With his body they filled the 
horrible deep abyss Ginmmgagap and there made the 
world. From his flesh they formed the earth, from his 
blood streams, lakes and the ocean, from his teeth and 
smaller bones rocks and pebbles, from the larger bones 
the mountains. With his eyebrows they encompassed the 
earth and named her Midhgardh. Heaven was shaped 


(jt) Of. MmjerSf Header’s Manual, Giles, Biogr. Diet., md W. 
If Middle Kingdom, VoL II., p- 138. 

(ai) Eastings, ‘VoL IV., p. 156, art. bj E, JacobL Puni^a liatl been 
Bacrificed by the gods and was cut into pieces. “ When they divided 
Purusa, into how many p)artB did they distributa him? What was his 
mouth? What was his arms? What were calM Ids thighs and feet? 
The Brabmana was hla mouth; the Bajanya becanaa his amis; the 
Vaishya his thighs; the Sudra sprang from M The moon was 

prodiice4 from Ms soul; the sim from his eye; Indra and Agni from his 
mouth; and Vayu from his breath. From his navel came the atmosphere; 
from his head arose the sky ; from his feet came the earth ; from his ear 
the four quarters; so they formed the worlds” (liigveda, X., 9, trans* 
Iftted by 

(^) Eran. Altert. 1., 190. 
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from Ymir’s skull, and the brains of the giant were trans- 
formed into floating clouds and fogs (sj). 

Opa, the world, the universe/’ is looked upon by the 
Tewa Indians as a living being and worshipped as Uni- 
versal Man/’ whose backbone is the Milky Way (a). The 
Polynesians have an analogous conception. In the western 
Society Islands the earth is supposed to be the external 
body of Tangalva^ the god of heaven (h). 

A very old cosmological myth which can be traced much 
farther back than that of P^an Ku is the story of Kung 
K'ung and Nil Wa. Wang Cheung already calls it a very 
oM tradition (c). Kung Kung, a legendary person of pre- 
historic time, in his anger ran against Mount Pu-chou^ the 
Pillar of Heaven,” so that heaven collapsed. Nil Wa, 
the putative sister of Fw Hsi, melted multicoloured stones 
and therewith repaired the vault of heaven, and she cut 
ofl the legs of a sea-turtle and placed them as columns at 
the four extremities of the world. But heaven was not 
quite complete in the North-west, wherefore the sun and 
the moon moved in this direction, and the earth was short 
of a piece in the South-east, whence all the rivers flowed 
toward this point (d). The notion of heaven as a massive 
vault which can be repaired with masonry and moreover 
is supported by a pillar, the Mountain, is very 

characteristic. Later Nix Wa made four corner-pillars as 
a safeguard (e). The assumption that 'in the North-west 

(z) YoL IV,, p- 178, art. by S/ G. Joungert. 

(a) T. P. lianingtony G}ewa Indians, p. 41. 

(b) E astings f VoL ig. llif %xt hy Lyu. Gray, 

(c) Lieh4se^ N.i B r, 

(d) LunEingytTm&l.tYol.T,tp.2oO, 

(e) Pillars of heaven is a conception very frequent among ancient pd 

primitive people. We met them with ihei Jews, The Babylonians like- 
wise made heaven repose on the ‘ ‘ world mountain . ” In Egypt Eorus , 
Heaven, was supported by four pillars, his sons {Eastings^ Vol. IV,, 
p 146, art by Flmdefs-Pietne). : have their many 

heavens all piled up above Mount Meru, In the Celtic hymns of Uttar 
two pillars of heaven are mentioned {Eastings^ IV., p. 138). In Teutonic 
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a piece of heaven is wanting is meant to account for the 
setting of the stars at this place like the hypothesis of the 
Kai-tHen, supporters claiming that heaven is high in the 
south and low in the north, and the wanting piece of earth 
in the South-east is believed to be the cause why most 
Chinese rivers, the Yangtse and Huang-ho included, take 
their course to the ocean in a south-easterly direction. 



V. Bestkuction of the Woeed. 

That the ancient Chinese already have raised the ques- 
tion as to the duration of the world we gather again from 
Lieh-Ue, one of our principal sources for the intellectual 
life of the Chou dynasty : A man of the State of Ch^i was 
afraid that heaven and earth might collapse. Another 
set himself to correct his error, pointing out that heaven 
and earth are air and therefore cannot fall down. The 
objection that the sun, the moon, and the stars might come 
down he met by the remark that they were merely lights 
in the atmosphere and that even failing down they could 
not injure anybody. The earth on the other side w^as a 
solid mass, which no trampling or pounding could shake. 
Against both a certain Ch^ang Lti-tse eontends that there 
is no reason for inferring an imminent annihilation of the 
biggest accumulation of matter in empty space. Yet once 
it must come to this, for all accumidations of air and matter 
were bound to disperse again. In contrast to this theory 
Lieh-tse himself takes the position of a sceptic favouring 
neither the one nor the other alternative, as nothing was 

cosmulogy tlioi mm of Bor lifted tlw vault of lioavuu (eod. p, 177), and 
the same ia donu by the the Maya go^B of the four tjaurtePH, wiui 

support lieaven lost it fail down (H. Beuchaty Manuel tFArchfioIogio 
Americaine, Paris, 1912, p. 443). Ch'ii Yuan^ T‘ion-wen, Gh*u4sey III., 
1, speaks of eight pillars instead of four : How is the celestial pole 
fixed? On- what repose the Eight Pillars? Why ia the eouth-aast 
deficient? ” ^ S ^ A M ^ It If 
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positively known (/), We thus have three di:^erent views : 
the world can be annihilated, it cannot be destroyed, and 
finally the Ignomnncs. 

From Chiiang-tse also we learn that some eccentric 
man of the name of Huang Liao raised the question why 
heaven did not collapse or earth sink down, which was 
answered by the famous sophist IIuLtse^ but imfortimately 
we are not told what his reply was (g). 

In a much later source, the Lang-hiianchi (h)^ the 
destruction of the world and the creation of new worlds is 
averred. Being questioned by a young woman whether 
the world could perish, the Teacher of the Nine Heavens 
replied that, if other things perished, the world which was 
nothing but a thing could not but perish. Just as a man 
after death could be resuscitated in some other place, the 
world after perishing here might be created again some- 
where else. As little as a tape-worm could know that out- 
side the man in whom it is living there are still other men, 
so we little knew but that beyond our world there might 
exist others. Therefore the sage looked upon the growing 
and decaying of the world with the same equanimity as 
on the blossoming and fading of flowers. 

The idea that the sky may collapse and the world perish 
is rather familiar to primitive people. So we are informed 
by Strabo that the Celts said to Alexandefy We fear but 
one thing, namely, that heaven may fall down upon us ’’ (i). 
The modern TarahiiinarG in Mexico believe that many 
worlds preceded ours which ail were destroyed (fc). In 
Greek philosophy this problem is discussed scientifically. 

if) hieh-Udj 'L, 10 r. 

(g) Ohuang-Ue, translated by H, Giles ^ p. 45S. 

(ft) B? jik PB in T‘u-ahu chi ch'Sng ^ chap, 7, ^ Jg |§ 

115 M II P- '•> V. 

(i) Strabo i Yll., B. 

(k) Hastings, lY., p. 169, art. by B. L, Lowie. 
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VI Infinity OF Time AND Space. 
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and no after ? ® Hsia Ke replied, The end and the origin 
of things are boundless from the beginning. The origin 
might also be taken for the end and the end for the origin. 
Who Gan draw an accurate distinction between them ? 
Yet, what lies beyond things and is anterior to all occur- 
rences I cannot know.^ 

T^ang continued : ^ Have the top and the bottom and 
the eight regions of heaven an end and a limit ? ^ Hsia Ke 
said, ^ I do not know.^ T^ang entreated more earnestly, 
and Hsia Ke replied, they have none, then there is 
infinity, and if they have, there is limitedness. How shall 
I know it? Yet, provided that beyond infinity there exists 
a non-infinity, or that within the nnlimitedness there exists 
again a limit, then infinity would be no infinity, and un- 
limitedness no nnlimitedness , Therefore I can understand 
infinity and unlimitedness, but I cannot understand an 
end and a limit.’ /’ 

The proof for the infinity of time is not bad. The 
premise that the world was created at a certain time 
compels us to assume that previous to creation there was 
nothing, and that the world issued from non-existence, or 
naught, against which conclusion our intellect rebels, for 
we are convinced that from nothing nothing can be pro- 
duced. The proof for the infinity of space contains a 
petitio jmncipii. Of course, the unlimited cannot be 
limited without or within, but why must we suppose such 
limitations? 

In India the sect of the Jains regarded the world as 
eternal, without beginning or end (&)* By the Greek 
philosophers the question of infinity is often ventilated. 

VII. Heaven and Eaeth. 

These are the two corner-stones of the cosmic system 
and the natural philosophy of the Chinese, and for this 


(6) Hastings, TV,, p. 16D, art. by H, Jacobi, 
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reason are worthy of our special consideration. In this 
we must make a clear discrimination which is not to be 
found in Chinese texts. We can first look upon heaven 
and earth as natural objects and then as raised into the 
higher sphere ^ of mythology and religion. Both points of 
view are blended by the Chinese : sometimes they will 
speak of heaven as a part of nature, sometimes as a superior 
being. It is better to keep both points of view, the 
scientific and the religious one, separated, and to investigate 
how the one was evolved from the other. 

A. THE PHYSICAL VIEWPOINT. 

(a) Substance, 

According to the various theories heaven has the shape of 
a hemisphere, a sphere, or an egg, and earth is a sort of plate 
or the centre of a ball or of an egg. Consequently one ought 
to surmise that both are formed from some solid substance. 
Of earth this is self-evident, but it is not the same with 
heaven. That heaven was conceived of as being a solid 
substance would appear from the attributes hard and 
strong with which heaven or its emblem ChHen is endowed 
in the Yiking saying : How great is Ch^ien ! hard, strong, 
well-balanced, correct, pure, unalloyed, excellent ! (a). 

At any rate at the time of the origin of the Nil Wa myth 
heaven was taken for a solid cupola, for otherwise it could 
not have reposed on a moimtain, Nil Wa could not have 
repaired it with masonry, nor set up lour pillars to support 
it. In accordance with the Kai’4Hen theory the sky 
revolves with all the stars attached to it. Such being the 
case, it camiot consist of air ^ but must be massive. 


(a) Yiking, translated by t^egge, App. IV., p. 416. 
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However, we also encounter the view that heaven is 
nothing but air and the stars the lights therein. At the 
above-mentioned discussion on the collapse of heaven in 
Lieh-tse^ Ch^ang Lu--tse says, Rainbows, clouds and fogs, 
wind and rain as well as the four seasons — ^we v/ould say 
the atmosphere — are accumulations of air and form heaven. 
Mountains and hills, rivers and seas, metals and stones, fire 
and wood are accumulations of what has shape and form 
earth’’ (?>). The unsubstantiality of heaven is the pivot 
of the IlsHian-yeh hypothesis, which is believed to go back 
to remotest antiquity. 

Wang Ch'^ung impugns this view of the literati of Ms 
time that heaven is but air, pointing out that, if heaven 
were not material as earth is, then the distance from the 
earth up to heaven could not measure 60,000 Li, and its 
circumference not be 865 degrees. Nor could the star 
mansions corresponding to the post-stations on earth and 
serving as resting-places for the sun and the moon, be 
fastened to an unsubstantial heaven (c). 

The conception of heaven as a solid vault is quite usual 
among ancient nations. That of the Jews is transparent 
at the same time, as we saw, and allows free passage to 
the light of the stars. Similarly the Iranians assumed the 
inner sky dsmdn to consist of blue pellucid stones. Another 
tradition describes it as made of shining bronze, and con- 
formably to later views it is of steel (d). It is well known 
that If omer thought of the celestial vault as solid and made 
of bronze. In the Finnish poem Kaleioala, Ilmarinen forges 
the firmament out of the finest steel (e). The spheres which 

(b) Lieh-tse, I., 12 ^ U M M. ^ B -& » 

% m ^ ^ in 

'tlL M ^ ^ 7{c -iS. jifc ^ M M -&• 

(cs) Lun Hing, translated, Vol. L, pp. S57 , 609, 

id) F. Spiegel, II., 109. 

(ff) Tylor, Primitive Culture, II., 71. 
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the Greek philosophers and astronomers invented with a 
view to explain the irregular motions of the planets are 
simply repetitions of the solid heavenly sphere. They 
assumed it to be transparent^ for otherwise the outer 
spheres would not have been visible. Such pellucid hollow 
globes are the spheres of the Pythagoreans and Aristotle (/). 

Chiiang-tse calls heaven and earth the two largest 
bodies, and the Yin and Yang the two greatest forces 
of nature (g). W ii-neng-ise. of the TUing epoch states that 
heaven and earth are the two greatest things in the two 
fluids, Yin and Yang. The naked creatures, those covered 
with scales, feathers, skin, and crusts are things witlim 
these greatest things, produced by their harmonious fluid. 
They are contained therein just like fish and turtles in 
rivers and seas or plants and trees on mountains and 
hills (h). 

(b) Colour. 

The colour of heaven is blue, that of earth yellow. In 
thQ Chou-pi (i) we read that heaven is dark blue and 
earth of a yellowish brown. Contrariwise, the Yiking 
characterises both colours simply as the blue and yellow (fc). 
The blue colour of heaven is not open to criticism, for 
the clear sky appears to us blue indeed, but exeeption 
may perhaps be taken to the colour of earth being described 

(f) Zeller, I.> 884; f reels'- Lund, Himmelsbiid, p. 99. 

{g) Gimmig-tse, XXV., 36. % ilii 'Jc ^ ® 

w fi tl I-. 1 ® X liut It H M 

m m m ^ ^ m * x m 

® tH ^ ^ ^ 1S til ^ U 

(0 aot^pi, 1., 4 r. 

ik) Legge, Yiking, App. lY., p. 421. 
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as yellow or yellowish, brown. Earth is always yellow to 
the Chinese. The original home of the Chinese people was 
on yellow earthj viz., in the loess countries of northern 
China. 

Chuang-tse already has misgivings as to whether blue 
is really the colour of heaven, or rather, whether it merely 
appears so to us owing to the distance (1). This idea was 
expanded by Hsi Meng of the Han time, the votary of the 
Esuan-yeh hypothesis, and declared to be an optical 
illusion. (See above, p. 23.) 

Blue is also considered the colour of heaven in other 
countries, sometimes they speak of a transparent blue or 
even of transparent crystal. When heaven is conceived of 
as made of steel (Iranians), the blue colour is involved of 
course. As to the bronze heaven of Homer, one had solely 
the eHulgence of heaven in view and not so much its 
colour. 


(c) Form, 

In accordance with the ICai-tHe7i hypothesis heaven is 
shaped like an umbrella and earth like an upturned bowl. 
That would give heaven the form of a hemisphere and earth 
that of a rounded plate. The Htm-tHen theory assumes 
that heaven is formed like an eggshell and earth like the 
yolk in the egg. Then we would have two ellipsoids. 
However, Chang II eng, a chief exponent of this theory, 
informs us that heaven is round and earth fiat. (See 
above, p. 13.) For the adherents of the Hsilan-yeh 
hypothesis heaven has no shape at all, because it is nothing 
but air. Lu Pu-wei already gives utterance to this view 


(1) Ohuang-Uet I., 2 r. 3c ai- je B s 31- ^ ro m 
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remarking that heaven is without shape and nevertheless 
produces ail things (m). 

The notion that heaven is round and earth square dates 
from very old time. We found it clearly expressed in the 
Ckou-pi, How did the Chinese come to regard earth as 
square? The circle and the square are designated in the 
Chou-pi as the foundations of all geometrical and trigono- 
metric measurements. Heaven being analogous to the 
circle j the counterpart of heaven, earth, must of necessity 
be analogous to the square, and this wrong analogy later 
on became an equation. Heaven and earth are considered 
opposites just as the square is the opposite of the circle- 
The later representatives of the Kai-Pmi theory say directly 
that earth is square like a chess-board. But already the 
commentators of the Chou-pi were baulked at this and they 
attempted to explain away this dictum, asserting that 
heaven and earth are unmeasurable and, as a matter of 
fact, neither round nor square. Round and square referred 
to the Yin and Yang, the elements of heaven and earth, 
which were represented by an odd and an even number- 
These numbers according to Gaubil (n) are 8 for the 
circle, because it contains the diameter thrice, and 4 for 
the square. According to Chinese ideas the number B: also 
represents heaven and 4 earth. This explanation is as 
unsatisfactory as that given by Huai-nan^-tBe : The 

principle of heaven is round, that of earth square. The 
square governs darkness, the circle brightness ’’ (o). 

Darkness and brightness refer to the Yin and Yang prin- 
ciples embodied in heaven and earth- How can a principle 


(m) LuM oh\un^ch^m XYIL, 5 v. g ^ S' If - 3^ 111 M 

(n) Eiot, Ohoii-pi, p. 602, note 1. 

( 0 ) fJttai-«an-£seTII., 1 0 1! E 0 
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be square, and what has geometrical form to do with light 
or darkness ? In the Ta-tai li Tseng-tse replies to an inquiry ■ 
of Tan Chil-li whether heaven was really round and earth 
square : That which heaven produces is above, and that 
which earth does is below. What is above is always con- 
sidered as round, and what is below as square. If really 
heaven were round and earth square, then the four corners 
would not . cover the circle (p). And Tseng-tse. goes on 
saying that he heard from the master (Confucius) that the 
principle of heaven was round and that of earth square, 
exactly what Huai-nanAse said, whose further arguments 
are almost literally reproduced by Tseng-tse, who does not 
know what to say either, for why is the lower part regarded 
as square? 

Lil Pu-wei likewise speaks about the principle of 
heaven and earth and holds that the principle of heaven 
is round, because the movement of the heavenly fluid 
upwards and downwards is in a circle. On the other hand, 
all things on earth had their special functions, which could 
not be interchanged; therefore the nature of earth is 
/ang, which means place, position,’’ but also /^square,” 
i,e.y everything on earth has its proper place (q). This 
is nothing but a gaJimatias, a play on words. 

The incongruity of circle and square seems to have 
disturbed Ch^u Yuan already, for he inquires, On what 
does the edge of the nine heavens repose, and on what 
does it depend ? It has many corners and sinuosities ; who 


if) TU'’$hu c}ii’cWing ^f^ ^ 1, 3^ ||l rtjS ^ ^ 
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^ T -t -b -t li HI f ^ m * in m 5c II ifff tiii 

iq) LU-shih o¥un-0h'iu HI., 12. S ^ IH 



knows their number ? (r). The difficulty, however, is 

not so very great. If earth is a square swimming on the 
ocean, the celestial dome may repose on the ocean and 
at the same time touch the four corners of earth. Or the 
dome may rise directly on the four sides like the cupola 
of a house, vdiich is square below' and round above. This 
appears to have been the view of the Chou4i in which there 
is a passage to the effect that earth is square like the 
bom and heaven round like the aiming of a carriage (s). 
The same idea underlies the expression fg ^ kan-yii 
Heaven and Earth,^^ literally a carriage with a canopy 

The opinion of the different shape of heaven and earth 
is most strongly opposed hy the An-fien hypothesis, which 
maintains that heaven and earth exactly fit together and 
therefore must have the same form, being both either round 
or square. 

To us the notion of the earth as a ball or at least as a 
round plate appears so natural, that we feel prompted to 
assume that other nations must have the same conception, 
but that is far from being the case. In a Peruvian model 
of the world by Sakamayhua the earth is square (f), con- 
formably to the ancient Chinese idea. Also in a book of 
the Mm/a the earth is represented as a cube overhung by 
a tree (u). Among the Greeks Farm was the 

who conceived the idea of earth as a sphere a view 
shared by the Pythagoreans (y)* In olden days the Greeks 
did. not yet look upori the earth as a sphere, nor as a cube 


(r) GhUi Yiiiin Tien-wcn, Gli'u-iee 111., 1 r. 

f® M M m- . 

(*) Chou-U XL.. Sr. A. # 

^ ^ B 4 U ^ ^ -a- 

(t) H. Beuchat, Manuel d’Arcljealogie amthicaine, p, GiK). 

(u) Loc, cit\, IK 443. 

(a^) Zeller I., 6‘26. 

(0 Zellet 1., S8B. 
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either, but as a compromise between the two, viz., a roller 
or a cylinder. According to Anaximander it was a roller 
suspended in the air and the centre of the world, its height 
being a third of its diameter (z). Anaxagoras as well 
regarded it as such a fiat roller or a thin cylinder (a), and 
/inaccimenes as a cylindric plate (6). 

(d) Yin and Yang the two substances of heaven and earth. 

\Tlieii the world issued from chaos the lighter and 
purer substances ascended and formed heaven, whereas the 
heavier and more turbid ones descended and became earth. 
These lighter substances are the Fang, the heavier 



substances the Yin fluid. Yang is the primogenial matter 
of heaven, Yin the primary matter of earth, ergo we have 
two kinds of matter. Yin and Yang are often used by old 
writers as direct synonyms of the fluids of heaven and 
earth. Thus Whi-tse (4th cent, b.c.) says, The fluid of 
heaven comes down, and the fluid of earth ascends, Yin 
and Yang unite, and the ten thousand things are 
together (c). The union of Yin and Yang is the inter- 
action of the celestial and the terrestrial fluids, without 
which no things can be produced. If the fluid of heaven 
does not come down, nor the fluid of earth ascend, Yin 
and Yang cannot be blended, then the ten thousand things 
do not develop (d). 

The Liki' expresses itself in a similar way : The fluid 
of earth rises, and the fluid of heaven sinks down, Yin 
and Yang grind each other, and heaven and earth affect 


(^) Hoppe, p. 71. 

(a) Ubenoeg, Grandriss I., 88; Troels-Lund, p. 103. 

. {()) tJher'weg l. f 48. 

( 0 ) Tf en-ise VI., 2S r. jfc Jt ^ ^ T ft M 1^ 

m Eod. 
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one another (e). In another passage of the Liki it is 
said, Heaven holds the Yang and hangs out the sun and 
the stars, earth holds the Yin and sinks down in mountains 
and rivers (/). This means, according to the com- 
mentary, that heaven by its purity holds last the Yang 
and forms from it the heavenly signs, the sun and the 
stars, v/Mle earth by her impurity holds fast the Yin 
from which it produces its forms, mountains and rivers. 

Buai-nan-Ue states that the purer and brighter particles 
or Yang are thinner and finer and form heaven, while the 
coarser and more turbid accumulate and become earth. 
This refers to creation. With regard to the later co- 
operation of heaven and earth he says : The combined 
essence of heaven and earth is Yin and Yang, the activity 
of Yin and Yang produces the four seasons, and the dis- 
persion of the essence of the four seasons produces the 
ten thousand things/^ The same idea is expressed still 
clearer by Chang Hing saying: Heaven received its 
substance from Yang, therefore it became round and it 
moved, earth was made of Yin, whence it became flat and 
motionless (g). 

The simplest outline is given by Wu-neng-tse (T^ang 
time) as follows : 

Anterior to the separation of heaven and earth 
there was a single, chaotic fluid. This ran over 
and was divided into two modes, there were pure and 
muddy, light and heavy parts. The light and ptire ones 
went up and formed Yang and heaven^ the heavy and 
muddy ones sank down and became Yin and earths 


(e) LiUn.. 104. fl ia H |g. Jl JgC _h # ^ ^ T ® It 

il ^ it fj. 

(/) LiM L. 881. iS Ifi IS H. ^ m llil m It 
jll- 

(g) Gf. above, pp. 87 and 88. 
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Heaven was hard and strong and in motion, earth was 
soft and yielding and in repose. This was the natural 
state of the fluids. After heaven and earth had taken up 
their positions, the Yin and Yang fluids mixed, and all 
animals with skin, scales, fur, feathers and shells were 
created thereby (h). 

Lieh-tse when stating that the principle of heaven and 
earth is if not Yin, then Yang (i), has probably nothing 
else in view than that Yin and Yang are the substances 
from which heaven and earth are formed and which they 
employ in producing all the organisms. The Sii-wen does 
not hesitate to identify heaven and earth with their 
substances. Heaven and earth,’’ it says, are considered 
as Yin and Yang ” (7c). 



(e) Dimensions. 

(1) Distance between heaven avid earth. 

In accordance with the mathematical calculations of 
the Chon-pi the distance between heaven and earth, both 
solid bodies, is 80,000 Li, this being the space between 
the celestial pole and earth (Z). Huai-nan-tse substitutes 
for this number 5,000 million li, presumably a mere 
imaginary figure (m). Wang Chhing goes back to 60,000 Li, . 

(W Wu^nengdse l., 1 r, H ^ ^ ® “ M. 

~ tc m ^ n r. « m m m m is m m 
fi ® miFn it ^ it ^ ^ la « # m 
m m M m n m m s i ^ m m ^ it * 
1 : urn ^ 

(j) Lieh-tse I., S v. ^ ^ m ^ M I'J It- 

(7c) Tu-sM cU-ch‘dngM chap. 17. ^ 0 #|l., 6 r. 

(l) Biot, Ctou-pi, p. 620. 

(m) Huai-nan4$e HI., 3 r. 5c;5c|il- 5^ • • • • ^ ±& 35 ; 

M il- 
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is said to be only the lower 

being somewhat higher (n). According to the Kuan^ ya 
shftWd century a.b.) heaven ds 

„c.fK Tsn HSns (p) of the Lmng epoch states that the 

78, 00 i: IssuLd by former scholars as the 
S4iee between heaven and earth is too high and Im 

himself by means of the gnomon i' 

for the solstices and equinoxes. His lowest figure 

42,658 Li, the highest 69,320 Li (q). 

(2) World diameter and circmiprence of heaven. 

The Cho%i-pi calculates the orbit of 
month and the diameter belonging to the circ e lus - 
Xd These orbits are the same for two months of the 

2^^000 n,’ the circumference of the solar orbit 714,000 Li. 
M tlTtin e of the equinoxes : diameter 857,000 Li, mrcum- 
tete L071,0^ Li. At the winter solstice : diameter 
woo lI. eiicumlerence 1,«8.000 Li. The « 
through the four cardinal points, i.e., the horizon In . 
816, 0?0 Li diameter and 2,460 000 Li 

is the circumference of the celestial Pu 

horizon into degrees one obtains 6,652 Li 293 mi 

WmgCh*mT4 Lids that each degree measures 2,000 Li. 
By multiplication with 365 he then finds 
circumference of heaven, which every day makea a compkte 
revolution of 365 degrees. The sun is supposed to move 


(n) Lun traislated. ^ . 
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forward independently but one degree daily, while the moon 

makes thirteen degrees (s). 4 . v 

Wang Fan (t) (third century a.d.) informs us that by 
his predecessors, Lu CM for instance, the diameter of heaven 
was reckoned at 357,000 Li and the circumference a.t 
1 071 000 Li, so that one degree would measure 2982 Li. 
These are the same figures adduced by the Chou-pi for the 
solar orbit at the time of the equinoxes, but not tor the 
bi,<^aest orbit. Wang Fan himself corrects this figure of the 
worid diameter to 329,401 Li by not employing the proposi- 
tion that the circumference of a circle is three times as long 
as its diameter, and using instead the proportion 45 :142, 
implying, no doubt, that the horizon is not a precise 

Hsilan gives the diameter of heaven as 162,788 
Li and its circumference as 512,687 Li (ai). In the Ilaang- 
rm-sMh Chang I (230 a.d.) says that from north soirth 
heaven measures 233,500 Li 75 Pu, from 
less. Consequently the circumference must ^ 

25 Pu (y)- These numbers almost tally with those of the 
Chou-pi for the summer solstice. 

(3) Size of the earth. 

With regard to the circumference of the earth in the 
Chou-pi a passage from Lu Fu-wei is quoted, which 
admittedly is a later interpolation. But ™ 
us back to the third century b.c. In accordance with this 
the earth me asures 28,000 Li from east to west, 

(ij) L«.n translated, 1-5 266. 

S .«-*■<.,, « *. * 1.31 a » » * « 

’ i 1. 31 tt ® ’ '• 

The'^figure 610,700 Li 26 Pu given in the text must be .a maprm . 
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but somewhat less from north to south, namely, 26,000 
Li (s). The earth being quadrilateral we thus obtain a 
square which is not quite equilateral, but from east to %fest 
somewhat longer than in the direction from north to south. 
The total area of the earth would be 72S million square Li. 

Wang Cheung assumes as a mere estimate that the earth 
stretches 100,000 Li from north to south and also 100,000 Li 
from east to w^est, which he would give an area of 
1,000,000 square Li. Wang Cheung is a bad arithmetician, 
for the square of 100,000 is 10,000 million. »Sti!I by 
another method he endeavours to solve the problem. After 
the view of Tsou Yen (fourth century b.c.). the earth has 
nine continents each as big as China. Now China is 
supposed to measure 5,000 Li, from north to south and like- 
wise from east to west, ergo, says Wang Cheung, its area 
must be of 25,000 square Li, again a mistake, for it ought 
to be twenty»live million. This sum multiplied by aiine 
gives 225 million square Li as the total area (a), 

(4) Sizes of the sun, the rnoori, and the stars. 

We have already seen that in the opinion of Ko Hung 
the sun has a diameter of 1,000 Li and a cireumferenee of 
8,000 Li (b). How Ko Hung arrived at this figure we are 
not told, most likely by a simple estimate comparing the 
size of the sun with one degree. According to Wang Cheung 
one degree precisely measured 2,000 Li, according to Wang 
Fan, Lu Chi Bml others nearly 8,000 Li, consequently he 
estimated the diameter of the sun, as being I or | degree. 

Pan Ku (Po-'htt-thmg) and lls'u Ching (third century 
A.D.) held the view that the moon had the same size as the 
sun, i.e,, 1,000 Li diameter and 8,000 Li circumference, in 
which appearances are on their side. Furthermore, HsO 

(z) Biot, Ohou*pi, p. 616. . 

(a) Lun BSng, translated, I., 256, 25T/ 

(h) See p. 17. 
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CiiSng contended that the sun and the moon were both 
7^000 Li below heaven^ consequently not attached to it (c). 

JV ang Chhing was of opinion that the stars were much 
bigger than they appeared to us and might measure 
100 Li (d). Hsu Cheng adopts this figure as the diameter 
of the great stars, to the middle-sized he gives 50 Li, and 
to the small ones 30 Li (e). 

Among the Greeks Aristarchus of Samos was the first to 
declare that the sun is seven times as big as the earth. 
Previous to him it passed for not bigger than the 
Peloponnesus (/). 

(f) Functions of heaven and earth, , 

In the economy of the universe heaven and earth have 
definite functions, which they discharge either by their 
mere existence or by certain activities. Accordingly we 
may distinguish their functions into passive and active 
ones. 

(1) Passive Functions, 

We read in the Liki : “ Heaven without selfishness 
covers the world, and earth without selfishness cames every- 
thing (g). Lieh-tse combines the active and passive 
functions, saying : It is the function of heaven to generate 
and to cover, and that of earth to form and to carry (h). 
Earth is the basis, the foundation for all things, animated 
as well as inanimate ; everything reposes on her, she carries 
everything. I-Ieaven in turn forms an arch over every- 

(c) T'u-shuGhi^ch'&ng, ^ ^ chap. 29, §3 ^ ^ ^ 1*» ^ "V' 

(d) Lun Jding I., 275, 

(e) Tu-sh% chi-ch'ing ^ ^chap. 55, g ^ ^ ft # 12, 6 v. 

if) TroeU-Luncl, p. 100. ; 

(^) Liki, translated by Ley II., 282. ^ JL 0 

% II % m- 

(h) Lieh-Ue, L, 3r,. ^ ® ^ 
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thing oTerspreading the earth and whatever is on her 5 
encircling and protecting her, as it were. Heaven and 
earth, as conceived by the Chinese, have a certain purpose 
of course which primarily consists in affording to the 
myriads of beings, notably man, the possibility of existing. 
To this end a place is requisite where he may live in safety, 
and nowhere are the conditions more favourable than on 
the firm and steady earth, which is capable of carrying 
every weight and is protected from unfavourable influences 
from without by the vault of heaven. But with this the 
functions of the two chief supports of the cosmos are not 
yet exhausted. Both are active as well. 



( 2 ) Active F%inctio7is. 

(a) While earth is firm and motionless, heaven is in 
constant rotation. Every day it makes a complete revolu- 
tion, carrying along the sun, the moon, and the stars, which 
are attached to it. Thus it produces day and night. 
According to Wm%g Ch^img, it moves faster than a potter^s 
wheel or a flying arrow, making 780,000 Li a day, viz., 
the circumference of heaven (i). As long as the diurnal 
luminary is visible, there is day; when it vanishes and the 
nocturnal luminary takes its place, we have night. 

(jS) In this earth does not participate, remaining entirely 
inert, but she co-operates with heaven in producing the 
four seasons. From several utterances of ancient authors 
it might appear as if the seasons were produced by heaven 
alone. So we learn from the Lz'/aV Heaven produces the 
seasons, and earth creates her stores/^ and Heaven 
has the four seasons, spring and autumn, winter and 
summer Kuan-Ue also says, Heaven discloses his 


f ({} Lun Hing, L, 266, 

I {/) Liki, translated, I., 378, and II., 282, M ilii 
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power in the four seasons and earth hers in her stores (fc)? 
and asserts that, Heaven produces the four seasons and 
earth the ten thousand stores (1). However, when we 
investigate how the seasons are brought about, we discover 
that earth, too, has an important share in them* Heaven 
being spoken of as the cause of the seasons, this means that 
he is looked upon as the chief factor, which is quite correct, 
since the influences determining v^eather and temperature 
are celestial and meteorological. The universal view is that 
weather is the outgrowth of the action and reaction one 
upon the other of the fluid of heaven and the fluid of earth, 
the Yin and Yang. The activity of Yin and Yang,^’ says 
Huai-nan-tse, produces the four seasons (m). The. 
warm celential fluids Yang, and the cold terrestrial fluid, 
Yin, are constantly co-operating, so that in regular turns, 
now the one, now the other, predominates, and thus gives 
its impress to the season. Both being of about equal 
strength, this mixture of heat and cold causes a moderate 
temperature, as we have in spring and autumn, the pre- 
ponderance of heat brings summer, that of cold results in 
winter. A real mixture of the heavenly and earthly fluid, 
the Yin and Yang, properly speaking, takes place only in 
spring, autumn and summer, in so far as during these 
seasons the fluid of heaven comes down upon earth and 
the fluid of earth ascends. Conversely, in winter the fluid 
of heaven rises upward, and the fluid of earth descends. 
Therefore, cold prevails on earth then. The Yueh4ing of 
the Liki teaches us that in the first spring month the 
heavenly fluid comes down and the fluid of earth rises. 
Heaven and earth are united, and plants and trees begin 


(k) Kuan-tse XXII., 14 t. ^ ^ \ll B M M- ^ B m 

^ ^ la I# it Kuan-Ue XX.. 11 v. 

(m) Fide, p. 37. 
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lo pow and ,n stir.” I» t”"-; 

.. L fluid oi heaven ^gethp. Xhae 

do^n. HeaveB and earth cannot § 

a deadlock from which ^ GreltBear (Bushel) : 

A passage of the , 

« It revolves “ ^ Yang and establishes the 

quarters, separa.es ^he^Yin about this passage 

lour seasons revolves round the pole of 

that the Great Bear once y night, in each of the 

heaven, standing at the ^f^.^phere, thus indi- 

four seasons in n different q-f- ^ercompels the 
. eating the four seasons . . ^ i ^ay producing 

whole sphere to move ton ^ of ’which constitutes the 

(P). This being the case, as a matter 
course oi Nature AP) produces^ the 

of fact, «ld be Tho Great Bear 

seasons. This is no - f j. seasons, but does not 

by its position, indicates the^to ^ 

produce themji especia y j contrary, the Great 

Lve the heavenly sphere the sphere 

Bear, like all other constellations, mo y 

revolving of its own accord. . the seasons by 

We war, given to the sinking 

“’•"flTtrS’or^teu. In consonance with this 
and rising of the axis o away, in summer 

theory, in winter the sim wo ^ northern sky pours 

near. In winter the 

forth, in summer the war m nuiu w — 

H M T ^ _h Jl 

* « ” “ * ta T ,1. ^1. ® « ® «■ » 

JD^Groot, Keligious System I., 317. 
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length and shortness of the days is said to depend on it 
likewise (q). 

In a different manner warmth and cold are localised in 
a passage of the LiJd to the effect that cold always originates 
in the south-west and reaches its climax in the north-west. 
Conversely, warmth conies forth in the north-east and 
attains its full development in the south-east. The icy 
cold fluid of heaven and earth starts in the south-west and 
is fully developed in the north-west . . . the warm and 
mild fluid of heaven and earth commences in the north- 
east and is at its height in the south-east (r). Here the 
expression heaven and earth would seem to denote nothing 
else than the universe, for otherwise we would be compelled 
to assume that heat and cold are common to heaven and 
earth, whereas the usual view sees in heaven the repository 
of heat, and in earth the store-room of the cold Yin fluid. 
We shall have some more details about tbe localisation of 
the cold and warm fluids later. 

As a particular attainment tbe regularity and continuity 
of tbe motions of heaven and earth are spoken of, by which, 
no doubt, the flowing forth of the said fluids is to be under- 
stood, for aside from this earth does not move. The 
course of heaven and earth^% says the Yiking^ is per- 
manent and everlasting . . . the sun and the moon joined 
to heaven can ever shine. The four seasons change and 
transform and can ever produce (s) ; and further ; 

Heaven and earth have their fixed periods, and the four 

(q) Of. p. 25. 

(r) Legge, Liki JI., 437. 0 

^ Bn ® m 

is) Legge, Yiking, p. 289 'fl iSl ^ ‘II. Bff 

0 ,- 
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seasons are completed at certain times changes 

and movements of the cosmic forces (fluids) take place in a 
regular turn, whence the seasons derive their origin and 
their completion. 

(7) In the same way as by their co-operation heaven 
and earth produce the seasons they also produce the organic 
world, flora and fauna. In order that things may grow, 
heaven and earth, so to speak, must meet and their fluids 
intermingle. The heavenly substance comes down, the 
earthly one rises, and the outgrowth of the mixture of both 
are the ten thousand things/^ Heaven, as it were, gives 
the seed, which earth receives and in her bowels develops to 
some organism. Heaven is only fecundating, the develop- 
ment belongs to earth. The Yiking commentaries 
repeatedly give utterance to this idea ; When heaven and 
earth meet, the various kinds of things develop (ti). 
When heaven and earth act and react on each other, all 
things are formed and created ({r). It is the course 
of heaven to send down its beneficent forces where they 
act most splendidly and the way of earth to send up her 
forces so that they become active’’ (y). Heaven gives 
away and earth produces, and the increase is without 
limit” (2;). This last clause is paraphrased by the com- 
mentator as follows : is the principle of heaven 

to give the first impulse, and the principle of earth to 


(t) Yikins, p. 262. f}} % ilii fj if K M- 

w) Eod. p. 2S0. #. 3c ii m m iss 

(X) Eod. p. 238. ^ f 1. % ft if % ft 

m yunng. p. 226. iH ^ 0 ,1| It T '0 IS X' 
p it m if ± ^f. 

{;;) Lac, Git,^ p. 247, ^ ^ ^ Jt: ^ 'M*. ' 
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produce things. Heaven pours forth 5 and earth produces, 
and all things are thus created (a). 

One has compared heaven and earth with a receptacle in 
which the most varied transformations and changes go on. 
Kiian-tse called it the bag of the ten thousand things 
enfolding everything, but heaven is not yet the utmost 
limit, heaven and earth being again enclosed by the 
universe (h). The comparison of the imiverse with a 
melting furnace is still more frequent. ’ According to 
Chuang-tse the world is a big furnace and that which creates 
and transforms in it the great founder (c). Chia I (second 
century b.c.) worked out the analogy still further : 

Heaven and earth are the furnace, the transforming 
power the workman, Yin and Yang the coal, and the ten 
thousand things the copper (d). The comparison of Yin 
and Yang with coal and of living organisms with metal is 
not very happ3/, for organisms are of the same stuff as Yin 
and Yang, whereas coal can never be transformed into 
metal. It is more to the point to fill the furnace with 
water and fire, Yin and Yang, as Wang Chhmg does (e). 
In the water earthy substances are dissolved, for the Yin 
is muddy. From earth, moisture and warmth actually all 
organisms are produced. 


m m- ^ M ii m ^ ^ m m 

m- 

(6) Kuan-t^e IV., I v. ^ it M W ^ # 4. /S 

(o) Giles, Ghuang-tse, p. 82, not quite correct. 5^ it 

id) Oh'ien Han-shu, chap. 48, p. 2 v. ^ ^ it ^ 

(e) Lun HSng I., pp. 103, 294. 
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B. The 3Iythological-Teligious viewpoint. 

Heaven and earth produce the myriad things, they 
beget them. Under the myriad or ten thousand things the 
Chinese understand but organic beings : men, animals and 
plants, -which are born, live and die. Inorganic substances 
such as earth, stones, metals, air and fire are parts of 
earth or of heaven and contained therein, they do not grow 
from the interaction of both and have no life of their own. 
This is the point where the mythologising tendency seems 
to come in, which makes heaven and earth beings similar 
to man. Heaven and earth beget the myriad things, 
husband and wife beget their progeny, ergo heaven and 
earth act like husband and wife, and if this analogy is 
carried one step further, we arrive at the thesis : Heaven 
and earth are husband and wife. 

I. Heavsn and Eabth as Husband and Wife. 

This sexual intercourse is often emphasised in the Yiking 
commentaries : The marriage of the younger sister shows 
us the important and virtuous relation between heaven and 
earth. If heaven and earth did not mix, ail the manifold 
things would not be produced (/)/’ Ch^ing-Ue enlarges on 
this passage as follows ; ^^One Yin and one Yang, that is 
the fundamental principle. The passionate union of Yin 
and Yang and the copulation of husband and wife Is the 
eternal rule of the universe. If heaven and earth did not 
mingle, whence would all the things receive life? When 
the wife comes to the man, she bears children. Bearing 
children is the way of propagation. Man and wife cohabit 
and produce offspring’^ (g). Heaven, in the Yiking 


if) Yt&inf?; App, L, p. 25T. ^ H if 
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termed ChHen^ represents the male, earth the 

female (h). Heaven is considered a Yang being, earth a 
Yin being (i). By the generative power of heaven and 
earth things are created in profusion. The male and 
female mix. their essence, and all things are thereby formed 
and produced (fc). 

The giving of life is held to be the noblest quality of 
heaven and earth (Z). In this heaven precisely plays the 
part of man. Heaven governs the great beginning of 
things, earth gives them their completion (m). The com- 
mentary adds the following explanatory note : Generaily 
the Yang precedes and the Yin follows, the Yang pours out 
and the Yin receives. The light and pure Yang is still 
formless, the heavy and turbid Yin leaves its traces (?i). 
Heaven but gives the impulse of life, the earth receives his 
seed and in her bowels develops the young creature until 
its birth. Thus the Liki says that heaven generates and 
earth develops (o), and Lich-tse characterises the functions 
of heaven as generating and covering and those of earth as 
forming and carrying (p). 

^ Jill li 4 m ^ ^ m 

m ^ 7^- 4: ^0 S m M a ^ ^ S. 

(h) Loc. eit., App. in., p. 349. ® Ja ^ JSK 35 

mr&iK. 

(i) Mod., App. III., p. 395. 

(ft) App. in., p. 893. ii # T If • X Ji fi ft ^ 

(!) App. m., p. 381, eod. ^ ii ± Ci H 

(ot) App. in., p. 349. 

(o) Legge, Met I., 394. 


(p) Vide above, p. 61. 
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In respect of the creatures of tlie world heaven is the 
father, earth the mother. Ch^ien/^ says a YiMng com- 
mentary, is heaven, therefore they call it father, K^tin is 
earth, therefore they call it mother'’ (g), and already in 
the Shtiking we read that Heaven and earth are father 
and mother of the ten thousand things ” (r). Chiiang-tse (s) 
uses almost the same words, and Htiai-nan-tse declares 
that the sage looks upon heaven as his father and earth as 
his mother (t). 

The idea to conceive of heaven and earth as husband and 
v/ife and as the parents of all living beings suggests itself 
very easily and therefore is widespread, particularly the 
notion of mother earth is to be found in many coinitiies. 
The Maon and New Zealanders narrate that Bangi, heaven, 
closely xmited with his spouse Papa, earth, begot numerous 
children. By these, who in consequence of the narrow em- 
brace of their parents had always to live in darkness, they 
were forcibly parted, a legend said to prevail among the 
Polynesians {n}. With the Tewa Indians of North America 
heaven is the husband of earth, and they speak of Sky 
Old Man ” and Barth Old Woman.” The Znfii Indians 
likev/ise call earth mother (a?). The Inkas styled earth 
Pachaniaina or mother” (y), and the CarribeB and 
Comanches also worshipped mother-earth (js). 

The two great parents ” of the Big Yeda are 

(g) Yihin, App. T., p. 420. ^ f {. ■& ^ 3$ ili’ 

(r) Lsppe, SliMfcwp, p. 288. ^ ^ 15].-. 

(s) Chuang-tse, !^. 280. H %% # JSD 3£ #• 

(t) Huai-mn-tse, YU.. I v. fjlj gl fj. X ■ ... BX 3$ 

U M M 

(u) Mastings, IV., 174, art by Gre^; Tijhr T, 322 scq. 

(aj) ilamngian, x^p* 46, 69. 

iy) T, A. Joyce, South American Arohaoology, 1912, p. 164’. 

i^)l2'ylor 
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Dnauspiiar, the Hca^ren-father and FftUm matar, the 
Earth-mother. Still in our days at the marriage ceremony 
in IndJia the bridegroom speaks to the bride the followmg 
words of the Yajur Veda: “ I am heaven, you ^re earth, 
come, let us marry.” With the Greeks these two old Vedic 
deities are paralleled by Zlea? (Diespiter) and , 

De-meter (rij pfjrijp), who were worshipped as husband and 
wife, and clearly indicate the conjugal union of heaven and 
earth Owranos and Gaia are other names of the couple (a). 
■The Boynans transformed Diespiter in Jupiter. Varro 
also refers to Caelum pater (b). 

II. Elementary QmtoTiES or Heaven and Earth. 

From the physical eonception of heaven and earth^on 
the one side and from the sexual on the other, their chie 
characteristics result at once. At the same ® 

tendency to contrast these qualities is obvious. The fact 
that heaven and earth are regarded as opposites accounts 

Heaven is noble, earth is common (c). These qualities, 
of course, are derived from nature. Heaven forms a high 

and imposing vault above earth, which ms-a-ms of heaven 

take*- low position. As wife earth likewise is mfexior 
to hir husband, heaven. “ The Tmg is n»bV' 
Chhm-chHu fan-lM, “ the Yin commom . . . the 
though common, still is regarded as Yang, and the wife, 

even if noble, as Yin ” (d). ^ ipmale In 

Heaven, as we saw, is male, and earth / 


(a) Tjlor I.i 327 seq. 

(b) Bouchi-Leclercq, p. 88. 

(c) Yihing, App. m., 348. ^ | 
{d) Ch'un-ch' lu fan-lu 2CI.» 4 v. 

■■■ 

m -t w M i^- 


. j. 5^ dt ii f- 
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producing all organisms heaven starts and gives the first 
impulse of life, whereas earth develops the germ until its 
maturity. Finally heaven is thought of as hard and strongs 
earth as yielding and soft (e). These are qualities in 
keeping with the male and female character. Moreover 
heaven consists of a hard substance, compared v/ith which 
earth may be considered soft* 

III. MojiAii Qualities of Heaven -and Eaeth. 

The physical qualities of heaven and earth were further 
conceived as virtues. Heaven and earth treat ail beings 
equally. Heaven is just and without selfishness, therefore 
he overspreads the beautiful and the ugly. Similarly 
earth is just and unselfish, therefore she carries the great 
and the small (/). Consequently, because heaven and 
earth discharge their functions equally and impartially, 
without undue preference for any being, they are credited 
with justice and unselfishness. Whi-tse draws a distinction 
between the virtue of heaven and that of earth : Heaven 
pours forth his virtue overspreading all things and feeding 
them. He gives, but takes nothing, therefore the spirits 
revert to him, and his virtue is supreme. Earth carries all 
things and lets them grow, she gives, but takes as well e.g. 
when by death the body returns to her- Therefore her 
virtue is of a minor order. The virtue of heaven is the 
highest possible (g). Why the returning of the body to 

(^ Yimg, App, m. 381. mmy ^ Wl It A M 

01 A Iffi 

(/) limn-tso XX., 10 v. fr ^ M- ^ & 4' If IS m tk 

m m ^ m m & ¥ m m m m. /h a ' 4 - a- 

(3) VI., 37 r. X 4- Ji m M-% m wm at m 

ro m ±11 If mjcit # it n ii m T' jisi jb cti 
M MM ■ . m mw if ^ 
± If M ± m t m fei’/ M 11 fi Ji)c ± T ^ 4- 
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earth is a taking, while the reverting of the spirit to heaven 
is no taking, is not apparent. The whole train of thought 
is strange. The Liki assigns to both heaven and earth 
justice and bene^jolence, simply identifying them with cold 
and hot air. The severe^ icy air passes as the fluid of 
justice, the congenial, warm one as the fluid of bene- 
volence (h). Analogies thus become identities, Lao-tse 
disowns that heaven and earth have any affection for their 
creatures, which they treat like straw dogs ’’ (i). 

If heaven and earth are endowed with virtues like justice 
and benevolence, they must be spiritual, humanised beings, 
such as they appear already in their capacity of parents of 
the universe. In the Chou epoch already the antliropo- 
inorphosis went to such length. In the Tso-chuan the 
minister of Chin says to the Duke of ChHn, You walk 
on the princess Earth and have august Heaven above. 
August Heaven and the princess Earth are sure to hear 
your words (k). Ergo, heaven and earth can hear and 
have sensations. The Kuo-yu speaks of the punishments 
of heaven and earth (1), Accordingly, heaven and earth 
must act as a kind of 'proviienee. Apart from this the 
anthropomorphosis of heaven is pushed much further, as we 
shall see later, and in this respect earth remains behind. 


(h) Liki 11., 437. ® fifc 'ii xmMM M ■ - • • * 

ii!i -a m ^ m - ■ jit ^ m 

(i) Lao-tse, Tao-U-king,ch.a.p. 5. illi f-l ^ Mi ^ ll 39- 

(k) Tso-ehuan, Duke Hsi 15th year ^ S ^ ® "K’ 0 

(l) Tu-shu clii-ch‘&ng ^ JiLchap. 13 5^ ^ p. 6 r. ^ 

m- 
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. IV. The Reea-TION' oe MaN’ to HeA'^en and Eaeth. . 

The sage resembles heaven and earth in his course of 
action (771)^ for great man harmonises v/itli heaven 

and earth in his virtue^ with the sun and moon in his 
enlightenment, with the four seasons in his regularity, and 
with the spirits in his actions of lucky or unlucky angury. 
He may precede heaven, and heaven will not act contrary 
to him, or he may follow heaven and act just as heaven 
does at the time^V(?i). The virtues of heaven and earth 
are, as we saw, unselfishness, justice, and benevolence. 
These the sage must imitate. His knowledge is compared 
with the brightness of the stars, his activity, insomuch as it 
is subject to fixed rules, with the regularity of the seasons, 
and his actions, in so far as they may have good or bad 
consequences, with the working of good and evil spirits. 
The assertion that the great man, by liis doi.ngs, may even 
become the prototype for heaven is peculiar. They explain 
it by pointing out that the sage is governed by exactly 
the same principles as heaven, so that their way of dealing 
must of necessity be in harmony, and it makes absolutely 
no difference which of the two sets to wmrk first. 

Kuan-tse teaches how an enlightened ruler has to model 
his activity on that of heaven and earth : - "^ Heaven pro- 
duces the seasons and earth the ten thousand substances 
for the development of the great variety of things, but do 
not demand anything in exchange. The enlightened sove- 
reign conforms to heaven and earth, teaching his people 
the proper times (for agriculture), admonisliinf them to 
ploughing and weaving, in order to improve their economic 
conditions. On the other hand, he does not disturb their 

{m) liking, App, III,, p. 854, 

(«) App. IV., p. 417. 'M M 3c it ^ M m 

II 0 m ii m II# 'a' ai; ^ at- w m 

% 3c Iin 3c E It 3c fill 3^ ii#. 
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work, nor does lie seek liis own profit. Wlience it is said 
that by giving without taking he conforms to heaven and 
earth (o). The ruler thus should only have the welfare 
of his, people at heart and not his own,' and, by such 
disinterestedness rise to the high standard of heaven and 
earth. 

Yet it is not man as such, but only some select persons, 
sages and enlightened princes, that are placed on a par v/ith 
heaven and earth. They may learn the principles of 
heaven and earth from the Yildng, where they are laid 
down (p). Heaven and earth are the gates of the 
Yiking (g). This statement needs to be restricted however. 
From the chief text of the Yiking nothing can be learned 
about the universe and its laws, but it can be done from 
the diverse amplifications and commentaries. 

The relation of the sovereign to his subjects is said to 
be similar to that of heaven to earth, heaven being high 
and exalted and earth low and mean (r). 

Not only are human virtues brought into connection 
with heaven and earth, but even music and rites are said 
to serve as models^ to both. It is hard to understand how 
that is possible, for the explanations given by the Liki am 
rather vague and indefinite. Music, says the Liki, is 
the harmony of heaven and earth, and ceremonies are their 
regular course’^ (s). This probably does not mean any- 

(o) Kuan4se XX„ 11 y. ^ ES lUi ^1; fifj fit 

B * n # M M MM m m m ^ B m 
m ^ Bm m Bm m m m m 

s ifii i§ M # ^ itli ® -&• 

(p) Yikimj, App. Ill,, p. 353, and Liki II., p. 233. 

(g) Yifcinp, App. III., p. 39S. ^ ^ T #• T' H ^ ^ 

(r) Liki II., 103. 

(s) Liki iL, 100. ^ la. m ^ ^ iiH ID & ^ ^ X Jill 
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thing else but that harmony, which is the basis of all music, 
is analogous to the harmony between heaven and earth, 
both working together harmoniously, and that rites and 
ceremonies, in their regularity and precise sequence, corre- 
spond to the regular interaction of the celestial and 
terrestrial forces of nature. The matter becomes still more 
complicated by a reference to the higher and lower spiritual 
power. Music lays stress on harmony, impresses the 
mind and follows heaven. Ceremonies make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the various functions, they reside in the 
spirit and follow earth (t). 

The Tso-cMian refers ceremonies to both heaven and 
earth, calling them the principles of heaven and earth, 
their warp and woof (u), which is, at any rate, not a very 
clear conception. 

The sage, or the great man, is not subordinate to heaven 
and earth, but their equal. Therefore it cannot foe a 
matter for surprise that by music and ceremonies he may 
afleet them and induce them to corresponding actions (a?). 

V. Analogies of Heaven and Eae-th, with Man, 
Animals and Numbers. 

The relations supposed to exist between heaven and 
earth and man are still much more extensive. The 
Li-hai-chi (|/), a rather late source, it is true, maintains 
that man contains heaven and earth in himself in their 
entirety, as far as the fluid and the form is concerned, and 
thus he distingukhes himself from animals. The head of 

(0 Eod. m lie m m » # m ai: m 31 

(it) Tso-cKuan, Dujie Chao, 2Sth year : ^ T* ^ JlS 

(ic) Liki n., 115. 

■(y) Written by Wa7ig K'uei ^ ^ between 10G8 and 1078 a D 
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man corresponds to heaven, being round like heaven and 
uppermost, the foot to earth, being square like earth and 
below. The four Ihnhs take the place of the four seasons, 
and the five inner parts of the five elements (s). 

The Yiking already likens heaven to the head and earth 
to the belly (a). The head, says the commentary, belongs 
to Yang, is noble and above like heaven, the belly belongs 
to Yin and is concealed. But with animals parallels are 
drawn too : Heaven is compared to the horse, earth to the 
ox (h). Tertmm comparationis ioT the horse is said to 
be its strength and constant motion, for the ox its docility 
and the carrying of heavy loads. Another commentator 
thinks that the horse resembles heaven, because of its 
having round hoofs, and the ox earth for having divided 
hoofs. This is mere trifling. Such associations of ideas are 
quite foreign to us. 

. The Chinese, also, imagine to have discovered certain 
relations between heaven and earth and numbers. The 
odd numbers, I, 3, 5, 7, 9, belong to heaven, the even 
numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, to earth (c). The odd ones are 
Yang, the even Yin numbers, and heaven representing the 
Yang and earth the Yin principle, one has simply dis- 
tributed the numbers on heaven and earth in the same 
manner. The notion of the Yang and Yin numbers is said 
to be derived from the Tablet of the Yellow River ” (d). 

(z) Tti’Slm chi’‘c¥eng M- M Jll I® 

p- 8 V. g if ffl lin ± A ± ^ m m :t ia 

m -Jj M T A M iffi K »# M ^ H M E 

^ ift $ n m MM 55; m m 

(,a) Yiking, App. V,, p. 429. ^ is{> ^ 

(b) Loc. cU., M _ 

(o) y»/ct«s, App. m., p. 366. mm — M z:k 

i!li P3 3c 55; la A ^ 'b A 3^ A M +■ 

{(J) Legge, Yihingy Jntxod. jg. IB soq. 
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• The development can simply have been this, that as a 
symbol lor Yang an unbroken line, lor Yin a broken line, 
was used, vis., — and ——; consequently Yang had one 
and Yin had two lines, or 1 stands lor Yang and 2 for Yin. 
II the numbering is continued, 8 falls to Yang, 4 to Yin, 
and so forth. Thus numbers are apportioned to heaven 
and to earth live also, but an addition of the live odd 
numbers gives 25, of the even ones 30, and the numbers of 
heaven and earth are 55, the sum of 25 and 3Q (e). 

Whereas after this scheme the number of heaven is 5 
or 25, in another passage of the Liki 12 is given as the 
number of heaven (/). This may possibly be a reference 
to the ^^Twelve Branches or cyclical signs by which the 
points of the compass are designated, and the horii 20 ii or 
circle of heaven is divided into 12 equal parts. 

But there are still other combinations of numbers. To 
heaven the number 3, to earth 2, is assigned (g). As a 
reason, the commentary adduces the fact that, the diameter 
being 1, the circumference (heaven) is 3, and one side of a 
square (earth) being 1, its circumference is 4, and the 
four sides form 2 pairs. Then it would be more logical, 
however, to give to the quadrangle of earth the number 4. 
Kuan-tse claims that heaven is governed by the xiiimber 9, 
and earth by 8 (h), but a reason is not given (i). 


(e) Xoc, cit, 

(/) ^ ^ ^ B i ^ m 5c « 

(gy Yiking, App. V., p. 422.: # ^ M ii BS it It- 

(h) Kuan.Uem.,Wr. 51 It- % E B % f i ii 3 B 

(i) The coinmeBtury says that 9 is the member of the ** old Yan*? 

and 8 the number of young Yin ^ which does not bring u» 
much farther. 
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¥1. Worship of Heaven and Earth.' 

Since time immemorial the Chinese have offered divine 
worship to Heaven and Earth in the form of sacrifices. 
These were the highest sacrifices which could only be per- 
formed by the emperor (/c). The sacrifice to Heaven took 
place at the winter solstice in the suburbs^ that for Earth at 
the summer solstice in the city itself (Z). As a sacrificial 
o^ering to Heaven wood was burned on the great altar of 
Heaven; for Earth the victim was buried in a huge pit (?n). 
Still in recent times the ox offered to Earth is buried, but 
instead of the wood they have substituted an ox for Heaven 
as well, which is burned in a porcelain furnace. The reason 
is obvious. Heaven enjoys the smell of the odours rising 
from the sacrifice, whereas earth incorporates the food 
oSered her. 

Wang ChHmg relates that to Heaven and Earth millet, 
rice cakes, and soup were sacrificed on round hills (n). 
This, however, cannot have been the great State sacrifice, 
but some unsanctioned kind of veneration perhaps by 
private individuals. 

VII. Heavenly Bodies : Sun, Moon, Stars. 

The sun, the moon, and the stars are the principal parts 
of heaven and attached to it (o), but by most scholars they 
are not considered to be homogeneous. We saw that 


(7c) LiU I., 116. ^ fill. 

(0 Mci L, 885. ^ ^ % rff Jg). ^ IE ffih 

(m) Liki II., 202. ^ 

* Ifr ^ iffi & ffl # «• 

(7i) Lun EMg T, BIO. 

(o) Yiking, App. I., p. 237, ^ H ^ K ^ 5C- 
pll 111 ^ objects that the moon passini^^ before the ann at an eclipse 
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in Lieh-tse the sunj the moon and the stars were all des- 
cribed as the lights of heaven (p), which would involve 
their homogeneity, but this is not the common opinion. 
The dualism of Yin and Yang has been transferred to the 
sun and the moon, so that both must be made of different 
materiaL As Huai-nan-Ue has it, the sun is the fiery 
essence and the moon the watery fluid, and the stars are 
produced by the sexual intercourse of the sun and the 
Moon (g). Wang Cheung ^ too, holds that the stars are of 
the same stuff as the sun and the moon (7*). According to 
the Erh-yas^i- ot Kns-p^o (third to fourth century a.d.), 
Yin and Yang are names of the sun and the moon. Still 
at present T^ai-yang is the most common term for the 
sun. The expression T^ai-yin for the moon occurs too, but 
is not so much used (s). Kuan-tse makes the sun rule 
over the Yang, and the moon over the Yin (t). 

Between the sun and the moon thei’e is a certain con- 
trast, the sun being the hot diurnal luminary with a 
brilliant light, the moon the cool companion of night 
shedding its mild rays. It is, therefore, but natural to 
think of the sun as the star of light or the Yang element 
and of the moon as the star of darkness or Yin, and to 
transfer the contrast of Yin and Yang existing already 
between heaven and earth to the sun and the moon like- 
v/ise. The idea to look upon the little stars as the children 
of the sun and the moon suggests itself very easily. Of 
course, the sun endowed with the male Yang must be the 

would fall off from lieaven, whidi may be tbe remon why II.m Chvng 
placed tlie sun and the moon 7,000 Id below the sky (Fu^shu ohi-cIi'Sng, 

oliap. 81, n ^ ^IS ^ H 7 r.) Gf. above, p. 61. 

(p) Sec above, 

, : {(i) CL p, 38 . ; 

(f) Lun B6ng IX.r Vti, 

w ?§■ an.4 lie 

«) XIV.. 10 r. K [l.f 
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father^, an<J the moon imbued with the female Yin the 
mother. 

The relation between the emperor and the empress has 
been likened to that of the sun and moon and Yin and 
Yang. The ruler of men regards heaven as Ms father, 
earth as his inotlier, the sun as his brother, and the moon 
as his sister (u). The sun and the moon as children of 
heaven must of course be the* nearest kindred of the son 
of heaven.^ 

In Greek-Rornan mythology Sol and Helios always 
appears as a man, while Liinciy Selene is a woman, a con- 
ception which remained later. In Ftolemian astrology the 
sun corresponds to man, the moon to woman. The 
Christian Platonists speak of the Sun king and the Moon 
queen (a?). We meet with similar notions among the 
American Indians. The Taos, Isleta and Zimi call the sun 
father and the moon mother. Both travel daily over the 
great water of heaven. In the evening they pass through 
a lake in the lower world, travel the whole night eastward 
and on the next morning emerge from the lake (y). The 
Peruvians likewise believe that at night the sun swims 
beneath the earth and in the morning rises refreshed from 
its bath (js). 

The Bakairij or Caraib tribe, have much more naive, 
but very poetical conceptions of the sun and moon. The 
sun is a ball of the feathers of the red macaw and the 
toucan and the moon a ball of the feathers of the cassicus. 
At night the sun is covered with a big pot. During the 


(«) Mali., 

^ Itl- IP CVun-cWni kan-ohing ^ ^ ^ . A i 3? 

(x) BouGli^’-Leclercq, pp. 89, 449; Porplayr. Isagog. 181-182, 

(y) Harrington, p, 46, See also above, p, 31, 

{%) Beuchat, p. 631, 
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rainy season it is carried by a snail, in the dry season by a 
swift, flying humming bird (a). In the popular belief of the 
A^ecs the sun and the moon are balls with 'whieh the gods 
play. The Australians fancy that these balls are thrown 
by the people in the east and caught by those in the 
Yi?est (b). 

In the production of the seasons which, as we saw, 
primarily is the work of heaven and earth, the sun and . 
moon play a certain role. By the motions of the sun and 
the moon winter and summer are produced, says the 
Shtildng (c). According to the commentary this means 
that from the course of the sun and moon and their position 
in the sky with reference to the north and south pole, the 
celestial equator and the ecliptic the season can be known. 
The Liki (Yfleh-iing) gives for each month the position of 
the sun in one of the twenty-eight solar mansions. Accord- 
ingly the sun in the third month of spring, approximately 
corresponding to our February, stays in the sign Stomach 
If (Musea borealis) W., in the third month of summer in 
the sign Willow fjjjl (Hydra) S., in the third month of 
autumn in the sign iJoixse ]§* (Scorpio) E., and in the third 
month of winter in the sign Virgin ^ (Aquarius) N. The 
PoAm-P'ung notes that in summer the sim stands in the 
^ign Well (Gemini) S.S*W., rising in E.N.E., and setting 
in W.N.W* In winter it stands in the sign Oaj (Aries- 
Sagittarius), rising in E.S.E. and setting in W.S.W. (d). 

For the deviation of the proper motions of the sun, the 
moon, and the planets which move eastward, while heaven 

(fl) Hastings lY*, 168, art. by IL L. Lotime. 

(6) P, BhmireicU^ Mytlieii tmd Legenden der SMamcrikanisalien 
Urvolker, 1905, p. 34, 

(c) Leggc, Shuking.ji.m. )gj ^ B ^ ji'j 

^ ^ S- 

(cl] Tu-Khu cU-cVCng ^ |4cbap. 29; I„ 3 v, 
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turns to the west, the same authority has an explanation 
characteristically Chinese. These stars in regard to heaven 
must be lo6ked upon as Yin and therefore must move in 
opposite direction to Yang = Heaven. The other inquiry 
why the motion of the sun is so much slower than that of 
the moon^ which according to Chinese views every day 
advances thirteen degrees to the east, while the sun makes 
an advance of only one degree, is answered with the naive 
statement that the sun is the peacefully living prince and 
the moon the bustling and busy minister (e). 

1. The Sun. 

The sun is the principal centre of the Yang fluid of 
heaven. Kuan Tse-^ijang (f) of the former Han dynasty 
says that the sun is the celestial Yang, fire being the 
terrestrial Yang. In the same manner Wang Chhing 
defines the smi as the heavenly fluid or fire (g), but he 
does not grant it a round form, because it is fire and fire 
is not round on earth either. All the stars, he maintains, 
are not round, as can be seen from the meteors, which are 
nothing else but fallen stars (fe). 

We have already noticed the curious conception of a Yin 
and Yang independent of the sun, by which light and dark- 
ness are produced (i). According to this hypothesis the 
sun would disappear in the Yin at night and during the 
day combine its light with the Yang. An old tradition 
makes the sun rise in the East in the Valley of Light’’ 
11^* shine in the South in the ‘'VGity of Brightness ’’ 


(e) Loc, cit. 

w (i ^ Ws- B Mi in g m m 

r'n-shu Qhi.ob‘Sng ^ ^ Jill chap. M ^ r. 

ig) Lun lUng I., 249, 357; II., 174, 

Qi) Lun Baig I., 371. 

(0 Vm, p. 14. 
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clown in the West in the Valley of Dusk life # 
and vanish in the North in the €ity of Darkness |||j 

m 

The Chinese having observed that at different times of 
the day the sun seems to be of cliferent size attempted to 
draw conclusions as to its distance from this fact. Lieh-tse 
reports a pretended dispute of two boys, one of which 
claimed that the rising sun was nearer to us than at noon, 
aiguing that at sunrise it appeared bigger than at noon. 
The other boy rejoined that the sun while rising is much 
cooler and therefore farther away than at noon, when we 
feel its heat most, Confucius is said to have been unable 
to settle the question and therefore was laughed at by the 
boys (/<), one of the favourite insidious attacks of the 
Taoists against Confucianism. 

Kuan Tse--yang took sides with the first boy, pointing 
out that clusters of stars which at their rise in the east 
seem to be over ten feet apart, at midnight, high up in 
the sky, are only one to two feet distant from each other, 
which proves that the sky above us, as well as the sun 
gliding over it, are more distant than at the horizon. The 
objection that the sun at noon is hotter than in the 
morning, ergo nearer, he tries to invalidate by the sugges- 
tion that the sun, as the heavenly Yang pours out toward 
the earth, has a fire in the direction of its flame always 
hotter than from the side. Moreover, in the morning the 
sun just issues from the great Yin, and therefore must be 
cooler than later. Chang regards the observed 

(fe) GWu-Yuan^ Tien-wen^ Ch'u-tse 1X1., 1 lets the sun start from 
the. ‘ ‘ Hot Y alley ’ ’ and iialt on the “ Shore of Dimness : |||; Q |||- 

m St ^ m i PJ S Tte has 

for:^ Hmi’mn4s^ wnim^ gives a full itinerary of 

the sun’s course with many more fanciM stages. Gh Mayers's Header 
under No. 235. 

(i) Lkhtse Y,, 9 r. 
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difference of size as an optical illusion. A light in the dark, 
or seen from the dark appears bright and of full size, 
whereas in broad daylight it looks less brilliant and smaller. 
So we behold the sun in the morning twilight in its full 
size, at noon, however, part of its radiance is robbed by 
the light of the earth, i.e., daylight, and it looks smaller. 
Shu Esi (Chin dynasty) (m) holds likewise that we have 
here a delusion of our senses and a confusion of our eyes. 
Of sense delusions he gives several examples, which are 
remarkable considering the time in which Sim Hsi lived. 
He draws our attention to the fact that in a huge hall a 
sacrificial vessel holding an entire ox looks like a pot, and 
the tallest man small. When clouds are floating over the 
moon, the moon seems to travel and the clouds to stand 
still, and when sailing on a ship we often have the sensation 
that the water flows on and our ship does not move 

ChHu Kuang-tSfig (o) (tenth century) is at great pains 
to clear Confucius of the reproach of ignorance, A sage 
like him, he thinks, could explain the phenomenon, but con- 
sidered it below his dignity to mix in a quarrel of street boys. 
It was his principle not to concern himself with questions 
indifferent to morality, Just as he declined to give his views 
on demons and ghosts. In Chfiu Kuang-tfing’s opinion 
the sun is alw'ays at the same distance from earth. Things, 
when viewed horizontally, always appear to tis greater 
than when they are vertically above us. In the morning 
the sun does not yet emit as much heat as at noon (p). 
Ch-ang Huang (q) (Ming time) holds the same view, that 


(^) si5 

(n) Tn-shii chinch' dng ^ ^ chap. 1, 5^ ^ ^ 

13' r. -seq. .■ 

W £: ^ 

(p) Tu-bUu chi-ch'ing, loc, cit, chap. 33, Q ^ '6 r. 

( 3 ) ^ [U § This work was written in a.d. 1585. 
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the difference in sizcj colour, and heat in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening, is exclusively a consequence of 
the different emission of the solar fluid. The sun resembles 
a coal which briefly^ after being ignited, seems red, is still 
dark inside, and does not shine much. Only by burning 
through it becomes hotter and more brilliant, but assumes 
a paler colour. Thus the sun in the morning has Just been 
composed of the Yang fluid, therefore it appears big, red, 
and faintly shining, lor its inner substance is still dark 
like that of the coal prior to its pouring forth its inner 
fire. At noon, however, it emits its heat entirely, whence 
its shape grows smaller, its effulgence brighter, but paler (r). 

Just as the uninterrupted and regular motion of heaven 
is emphasised, the regularity of the course of the sun and 
moon is also insisted upon by Chinese writers. Yet tradi- 
tion gives some few instances of a supposed breach of this 
natural law. Iluai-nan-tse tells us that when the Duke 
of Ln-^yang was at -war against Han (in the fifth century 
B.C.), during the battle the sun went down. The Duke, 
swinging his spear, beckoned to the sun, whereupon the 
sun, for his sake, came back and passed through three 
solar mansions (s). It is well known that in the war of 
the JezDs against the Amontes something very similar 
happened, for we read in Joshua (1) : Then Joshua spali^e 
in the presence of Israel: Sun, stand thou still above Gib eon, 
and thou moon, in the valley of Ajalon ! And the sun stood 
still and the moon stayed, tintil the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. Is this not written in the 
Book of the Upright? And the sun stood still in the midst 
of heaven, and hasted not to go down for the space of about 
a whole day ^\{u). 


(r) loc, cit,, 6 v, 

(s) Huai-mn^se Vl.r ly, 

(t) Joshua X,, 12, 18. 

(u) Schiaparelli j Astron. of Old 'Testaincnt, p, 40. 
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The similarity between the two stories is so striking that 
Gaubil (cc) assumes that Huai-nan-tse was acquainted with 
the story of Joshua. Most likely it is nothing but a strange 
coincidence such as will happen sometimes between nations 
living wide apart. The idea to arrest the course of the 
sun at a very momentous event, or even to cause it to 
turn backwards, may originate independently in the heads 
of many. If such a sympathetic action of the sun were 
possible, a big decisive battle would be a very appropriate 
moment for it. 

Duke Lti-yang induces the sun to revert, Joshua only 
prevails upon it to stand still in the midst of heaven. In 
the historical section of Isaiah^ however, the Jewish prophet 
likewise makes the sun come back, and in the Second Book 
of Kings, invoking Jahwe, he causes the shadow of the sun 
to recede 10 ma^’aloths (steps of the palace) (y). 

In Chinese sources still other similar cases are men- 
tioned. The King of promised Prince Tan of Yin 

that he would allow him to return homei provided that the 
sun returned to the meridian, and the sun actually came 
back to the meridian. This is said to have taken place in 
230 B.c. (s^). In the year 163 b.c. a similar case happened 
under the regime of Han W^n-ti. Hsin-ytian PHng waited 
for the event, and when the sun returned to the meridian 
the emperor selected this memorable year, the seventeenth 
of his reign, and with it commenced his reign again, calling 

it the Later Beginning ’’ ^ (^)* 

We learned that the emperor is to regard the sun as his 
brother. But another conception is current too, viK., that 
the sun is the father, as it were, or the heavenly sperm 
from which the emperor is born in a supernatural way. 

(x) Gaubil, Astron. chin., p. 240. 

ly) Schiaparelli f p. 97. 

(z) hun H6ng II., 176. 

(a) Shi-chi, 28, 7 v. ; E. Chamnnes, M4moires Historici'ues de Se-ma* 
Ts‘icn, Vol, III., p. 409. 
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Such a supernatural birth is borne witness to for several 
rulers in the official histories. The mother of the Wei 
emperor Esnmi Wii-ti^ 500-516 a.d., dreamed that she was 
pursued by the sun and concealed herself under the bed. 
Then the sun transformed himself into a dragon, wiiich 
twined around her several times. The empress became 
enceinte and in the year 484 a.d., in the fourth intercalary 
month, gave birth to the later Ilsiian Wii-ti (h). Already 
in her youth she had had a similar dream that the sun 
pursued her, casting ardent looks through the window, and 
did not desist until she escaped (c). The rndther of the 
Liang emperor 502-550 a.d., embraced the sun in 

her dream (d). The empress Eu of the Northern ChH 
dynasty dreamed that she was sitting in a jade basin on 
the ocean and that the sun pierced her gown. On the 
fifth day of the fifth month, 550 a.d., she bore the 
emperor Hon-chu (e). The sun fell into the bosom of the 
empress ITsuan-chien in her dream, which was the cause of 
the birth of T%i Tsu 907-927 a.d. The Esii Po-mii- 


(6) Wei-slm, ebap. 8, p. 1 r. ^ fE- li* ^ St :& 

}i nmnm 

m a m e mj * # m ® m >ic » -e m ra ji 

(c) Fc{-sJm£, chap, 13, P- 6 v. ^ ^ M -ll' )§ FA" 

^ IE ^ ^ 'A ® H ^ i '§ ^ M ^ h h w 
m © m ® m z ^ m m b ijn 

(d) Wan-J!?M7i, chap. 6, p. 1 v. ^ |g. ^ f,' 

H a ® 

(e) Pei Oh'i shu, chap. 8, p. 1 r. ^ :{£ 12- # #] lil M 

mnmjk ^ 3E & H A ^iiVTrt € mxM -t # ssl 

(/) Liao-shih, chap. 1, ,p. 1 r. ± ® ijc ± M ^ E t m 

® ® K ^ II ^ 'ti t Hi m 75 




chHh relates that Lao-tse was born in a similar manner, his 
mother seeing the solar essence falling clown like a shooting 
star and entering her mouth (g). In all these reports, 
which of course have the tendency to prove the divinity of 
the emperor, it is noteworthy that a mere dream suffices to 
cause pregnancy. 

Mythologically the sun has not had the same influence 
on the imaginative power of the Chinese as the moon. 
Solar myths are few, Hiiai-nan-tse and Wang Cheung 
inform iis that the ancient literati believed in the existence 
of a three-legged raven living in the sun. Wang Cheung 
sets himself to demonstrate the impossibility of any animal 
living in a fiery mass (h). 


2. The Moon. 


The moon consists of the Yin fluid or water. Wang 
Chhing expresses himself to this effect repeatedly (i), and 
the Shiio-wen deOnes the moon as the essence of the 
Thi-yin (k). The Erh-ya-sii connotes the fiery essence of 
the sun as external radiance and the watery essence of the 
moon as the internal light {?). To us the idea that the 
moon consists of water appears strange, yet the comparison 
of the faint moonlight with glittering ■water is not at all 
very far-fetched. The Greek physicists likewise averred 
the moist nature of the moon, which could be proved by 
the dampness of the nights— the dew is supposed to fall 
down from the moon — and by the influence of the moon 
on the tides. Generally speaking, to the Greeks hot less 


(3) i? If % ar# 't- m h » t 

fn A a >{-^ >fr m 

(h) Mayers, Header No. 230 — Lun H&ng I., 268. 

(t) Ltin M^ng, I., 268; 11., 341, 360. 

(.k) Shm-wM ; P •& ± 1^ ^ ft- 

(;i Erh-ya-su, A M ^ ZK S- 
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than to the Chinese the virile energy seemed analogous 
to heat and the feminine functions related to the moist 
principle (m). One may call to mind that the sun is the 
representative of the masculine, fiery Yang fiuid, whereas 
the moon is the repository of the feminine, moist Yin 
essence. 

Now, provided that the moon is not fiery like the sun 
and has water as its element, whence does it obtain its 
light? If we are to believe the commentary, then the 
author of the Choii-pi was aware already that the moonlight 
is borrowed .from the sun. The sun,^^ says the Chou-pi, 
gives to the moon her appearance. So the moonlight 
comes forth, and the bright moon is complete ’’ (n). Perhaps 
a passage in We^i-tse refers to the same phenomenon: 

When the moon is in opposition to the sun, she robs her 
light. The Yin cannot take the place of the Yang^’ (o). 
Cliifig Fang (1st cent, b.c.) is quite explicit saying, The 
moon and the stars are Yin. They have shape, but no 
light. This they i^eceive only when the sun illuminates 
them. The former masters thought that the sun is like 
a ball and the moon like a mirror, or they took the moon 
for a ball too. The spots illuminated by the sun appear 
bright, those not illuminated dark (p). The commentary 
to the above-quoted passage of the runs thus (g) : 

The moonlight comes from the irradiation of the sun, 

(m) BoucM-Leclercq, p. 9‘2. 

(ri) Chou-pi IL, 1 r. H B Hi & ]& Ifl B- 

( 0 ) VI.. 4 r. ± H m H # m ^ B 

ByjKm- 

m : 5i« M s. n n M M. pt •& li y't 
H M 75 ^ m B M H M 31 '/L Jl IK M It 

B n H li ^ Rij p Tfv M M W i®-. 

(g) ckoK-pi, loc. oit. 115: a ^ H |j)f Hk fit B 

rj>r ic # n m ^ s h m m m- 
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and the waning of the moon, when the sun ohscnres it. 
When the moon is opposite to the sun, her brilliancy 
increases, when she comes near the sun, her light vanishes.’’ 

In its astronomical section the Sui-shii says about the 
moon : When the sunlight illumines her, we see her 
bright, that part, however, which the sunshine does not 
strike is called the dark disk. On the fifteenth day of 
every month the sun and the moon are in opposition, and 
men staying in the middle between the two then perceive 
the moon completely bright, wherefore she appears round. 
On a day of the two quarters the sun illumines but one 
side of the moon. Men then only behold this side, and 
one side of the moon is bright, the other dark. On the 
last and first day of every month the sunshine falls on the 
outer side of the moon. People are situated at the inner 
side, and therefore cannot see the moon at all” (r). 

The light of the moon and her phases have from olden 
clays enlisted the interest of humanity. The ancient 
civilised nations did not yet know the reason. At the time 
of Berosos the Chaldeans taught that the moon was a ball 
with one shining and one dark side. It is a curious fact 
that the Hindus at the time of the Vedas also thought of 
the sun as having one bright side by which the day was 
produced and one dark side causing night (s). This old 
conception was subsequently changed by Buddhism. From 
the Li-shi a-pi-tan translated BBS a.I). by Pam^ 

rnartha (t), we take the following outline of a new tlieory : 

(f) XX., 6 r. X X a ^ ^ Z ft IH 

;ii- ® 0 ^ m ^ m M m m a ^ m ^ m iii si ^ 

m mzB a ^ m mAB 31^ ^ n s bj m 

IB -& z: 51: ^ a a M W A U 3 t- 

m ^ m ^ a 0 m 3 c- ^ a s 31: %■ 

(s) BoucJU'-Leclercqf p. 43. 

(t) Bunyiii Nanjio, Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripifaka, No.. 1297; 
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What does the darh hdj mean and what the bright 
half ? The sun is the cause of the dark half, and the sun 
is the cause of the bright half. The sun constantly pursues 
the moon and everj?- day comes 48,080 yocana nearer. 
While the sun is retiring from the moon, the dail}?' progress 
is the same. The sun advancing upon the moon, the moon 
disk becomes overshadov/ed, viz., 3| yocana every day 
more. In this inaniier the overshadowing of the moon 
increases fifteen days, until at the commencement of the 
last day the dark half of the moon is complete. As soon as 
the sun begins to recede from the moon more and more from 
day to day, the distance covered is also of 48,089 yocana, 
and the moon becomes every day cleared 8J yocana. In 
this manner after fifteen days the moon is perfectly bright 
and quite round, so tliat people then say that the bright 
half is 

When the sun and the moon are at the greatest 
distance from one another, at that time the moon is full, 
. and they then say that the bright half is full. Wlien the 
sun and the moon are united in oaie place, one calls that 
their conjunction, and people say that the dark half is 
full. The sun foliowing in the train of the moon, the 
sunshine falls on the moonlight. This light is much coarser, 
therefore 'when hit by the sunshine it produces shade, and 
this shade of the moon covers the moon itself. Thus the 
backside of the moon does not appear round. For this 
reason the obscuration of the moon gradually increases and 
after fifteen days it is complete. When the sun passes 
behind the moon one speaks of the dark hall, when it 
passes before the moon, the moon becomes clearer from 
day to day in a similar way, and after fifteen days it is 


A, Fotlce, Katalog des Pekinger Pripitaka der Koeniglichen Bibliothck 
KU Berlin, No. 782. 
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perfectly round* While the sun passes before the moon, 
one speaks of the bright half 

It is Y/orthy of notice that according to this theory the 
moon shines with its proper light. The sun and the moon 
being wide apart the proper light of the moon shines 
without any impediment, and we have full moon. When 
the sun and the moon meet, the sun deprives the moon of 
its light covering it, which actually takes place only at 
an eclipse of the moon. When the moon is waxing or 
iTaning, the shade is said to be the result of the sunshine 
•which in some inexplicable way produces a shadow on the 
fainter moonlight. This view is still far away from the 
right one already understood by Ching Fang. 

Having once made the moon the representative of the 
Yin element or water, it is not surprising that the Chinese 
should assign to it a certain influence on the water on earth 
and the animals living -therein. We do not know whether 
they were guided by these considerations or by direct 
observations; at all events in the Han time already they 
were fully cognizant ox the influence of the moon on the 
ebb and high tides. The rising of the waves follows 
the growing and waning, the bigness and smallness, the 
fullness and extinction of the moon (ir) says Wang 
in a discussion on the famous bore or spring-tide of 
Hangchou. Among the Romans Caesar was the first who 
noticed that at full moon the tide was higher than usual, 
and Pliny ascribed it directly to the influences of the sun 
and the moon. 

As all nations do, the Chinese also have endowed the 
moon with sympathetic forces, which become manifest in 
things proceeding like the moon from the Yin fluid. 


(it) T-u-ahu ehi.ch‘Sng, ^ ^ ^ ebaj. 48, ^ ® H ^ ^ 

■ffi 1®! IS S Ws ^ #• 

(pt) Lun H&tig m, m. 
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According to Huai-nan-^tse, at the waning of the moon the 
brains of fish grow smaller ^ and at new moon shells and 
oysters shrink together (y). Crabs, pearls, and turtles 
likewise grow and decrease in conjunction with the 
moon (s). Lu Pu-wei ixdoTm& us that the moon is the 
soux’ce of all Yin. At full moon all shells and oysters are 
full, and all Yin is exuberant, at ney/ moon shells and 
oysters are empty, and all Yin fades away (a). Pearls 
are considered to be direct products of the moonlight. 

The moon is the essence of the says one 

w^riter; sea-shells consume its brilliancy and by so doing 
produce pearls (?>). Wang Chhmg extends the influence 
of the moon even to snails and corn-weevils, which are 
believed to decrease at eclipses of the moon (c). 

Very similar ideas were prevalent during the Middle 
Ages in Europe until the beginning of modern times. 
Tycho de Brahe and Melanchihon were firmly convinced 
that with the waxing and waning moon the brains of 
animals, the marrow of bones and trees, and the flesh of 
crabs and snails grew and shrank together (d). 

The Ilsiung-nu must have been of opinion that the 
phases of the moon aflected human fate also, for the 11 an- 
Bhu reports about them that they would only fight with 
the waxing mooU;^ the waning moon (e) probably being a 
bad augury lor the outcome of the battle. 

(V) Huai.mn.tse III., 2 r. ^ ^ fH. ^ jfij M M 

(^) Had. IV.. 7 V. 0 in. S iic iUtJ. i! m M- 

(a) Lit-shih ch'im.cU'iu IX., 13 v. 

M m !i!& M m m a b » m m ii m m 

ri III I?. * It 

(c) LunHing II. » $41. 

(d) Troels' Lmd j p. 2(yj BGq. 

(e) Ch'ku Han^shUi chap. 04tt, p. 4 r. 1st # ±. 
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A variety of myths are connected "with the moon in 
China, all invented doubtless with the object of accounting 
for the dark spots visible in the moon. In the moon there 
lives Ch’^ang-Op the wife of IIou I, transformed into a three- 
legged toad, a hare, a Taoist adept, an old man, and there 
grows a cassia-tree {/). Of these stories that of the toad 
and the hare seem to be the oldest. The hare in the moon 
was already known before the 4th century b.c., for in the 
Questions Ch'^il Yuan inquires : The light of the night 
what excellent quality has it, that it dies and is recalled 
to life again? And what advantage has it from the hare 
which we behold in its womb?^^ (g) These two sagas 
are attacked by Wang Cheung from his rationalistic view- 
point on the ground that the moon is water in which toads 
and hares could not live (h). Chang Heng (1st — 2nd 
cent. A.B.) narrates the story of Ch^ang-o (i). The myth 
of the toad must have been current in the former Ban 
epoch already, that of the hare in the period. There- 
fore we cannot concur with Mayers, who quoting a very 
unreliable authority De Gubernatis, advocates the Indian 
origin of these stories. The hare in the moon is also found 
with the old Mexicans (fc), who never had any traceable 
relations with China. 

The adept Wu Kang (1), who for some misdemeanour 
r/as condemned to cut down the cassia-tree in the moon, 
which after each stroke closed again, seems to be first 
mentioned by the Yu-yang tsa-tsu (8th cent, a.d.) (m). 

(/) Cf. Mayers, Header Ho. 957, who relates all these stories. 

(g) Gh'u Yt{aii, Tien^wSn, Ch'u4se III., 1 v. ^ ^ 

x^mmm 

(h) Lun HSng I., 268. 

(i) Tu-shu chi-cVtng, chap. 43, fjj) ^ IS r. 

(/:) Tylor I., 355. G) ^ flj. 

(wt) ® M in Tu-sliu chi-oh‘Sng, ^ chap. 43, ^ 

® ^ H, ^ and Mayers, No. 864. 
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In the Ilsil Yii-kuai-hi {n)^ also of the Sth century we 
read the story of the old man in the moon, who v/ith red 
threads binds together the legs of future husbands and 
wives. 

The myth , of the cassia-tree is perhaps, borrowed from 
India. In the Ck^i-shih ching (o), translated by Jnanagupta], 
561 — 5TB A. I)., we have the following referenee to it : 

And whence come all the shadows visible in the moon 
palace ? In oxir great continent there is the tree, 

from which the name Jambu-clvipa is derived. This tree 
is very high, and its shadow, appears on the disk of the, 
moon.’’ In another passage of the Yii-chHeh liin (p) it 
is said, The shadows of the lishes and turtles from the 
ocean appear on the disk of the moon. Therefore, black 
spots are visible on this,” 

The author of the YiMjang tsa-tsu was familiar with 
these Indian conceptions, for where he speaks about the 
adept and the cassia-tree, said to be 5,000 feet high, he 
expressly adds ; The Buddhist books mention that south 
of Mount /Smnenx there stands a Jambu tree. When the 
moon passes this tree, its shadow falls on the moon. Some 
say that the toad and the cassia-tree in the moon are 
shadows of the earth, and the empty spaces the reflex 
of the water (of the ocean). This view comes near to the 
truth ” (q). C¥iu mg disclaims the possibility of 

a cassia-tree growing on the moon, because the moon has 


W ^ ® in Fu-shu €hhc}i/ing^ he. cii. md Mayers f 

mm ,, 

(o) M m, and Pekwg Tripitaka, Ko, fW, 

quoted in ^ ^ fE 1 v. seq. aub f}- i^C. 

(py 3^ ft Ferliaps tlio YogaMstrUt BimjiiL NanjiOf 

No. 1170, is meant. 

(a) ^ xt; * g- m m It n w n it m a b rj.. 

^ B »l» I® ii ^ 4. ® 4 i; m ^ IE- 
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no eartb, and thinks himself that the shadow of the earth 
on the moon takes the shape of a tree (r). 

Perhaps the idea to conceive of the spots in the moon 
as shadows or reflections of things on earth may also 
have been suggested by the study of Buddhist works. 
Wcmg An-shih (s) expresses it quite clearly, saying that 
the things which seem to be in the moon are the shadows 
of mountains and rivers {t)^ of the earth of course. 
Sii Timg-p^o, who wishes to do away with stories about 
the toad, the hare, and the cassia-tree, indited the follow- 
ing verses on the moon: ‘^^It is just like a huge, round 
mirror in which our mountains and rivers delineate them- 
selves. The unfounded assertions about the cassia-tree, the 
hare and the toad ought to be discarded ’’ (ii). The device 
to have the earth mirrored in the moon, thought of as an 
enormous drop or a surface of water, is not so bad. The 
Mao-shih ming-xvu chiek^ which gives an account ol all 
these various opinions, however, voices the following 
doubt : When any object is reflected in one hall of a mirror, 
it nevertheless appears complete, whereas the reflexes in 
the halt moon disk are only half (a?). 

8. Eclipses of the Sun and the Moon. 

Eclipses of the sun and the moon have been observed 
in China from the remotest times. In the Han epoch 

w 1= E ^ M M m ^ ^ ^ fi ii ^ ^ 

W 3E ^ ^ A.n. 1021—1086. 

(«) m ^ ^ jE in IB ^ 111 M 0 

T'u-shu. chi-ch'ingt^ ^ obap. 43, 

^ ^{1 ^ p. 6 r. The author is Tsai Pien ^ "(>, a.d. 1054 — 1112. 
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the cause of the eclipses of the smi was known* The 
literati knew, at least part of them, that the eclipses of 
the sun are caused by the moon. Since such eclipses 
would always happen on the last and the first day of a 
month, when the sun and the moon were in conjunction, 
they inferred that the moon eclipsed the sun. Some 
says,®’ Wang Chhmg tells us, ^Hhat, when the sun is 
eclipsed, the moon covers him ” (y). Wang Cheung him- 
self militates against this correct view with insufficient 
reasons, particularly he takes exception to the fact that 
the eclipse is mostly incomplete. He mentions still another 
theory, according to which an eclipse of the sun takes 
place, when the Yang is weak and the Yin strong, and he 
by a counter-argument shows that at new moon the Yin 
fluid of the moon then completely vanishing cannot be 
strong. Wang ChHmg’s own view is that at an eclipse the 
sun shrinks spontaneously. As a rule, according to Wang 
Ch%ng every 41—42 months there is an eclipse of the 
sun and every 180 days of the moon. In another passage 
he gives the interval between two eclipses of the moon as 
5d months (z). 

The popular Chinese explanation of eclipses is that they 
originate from the celestial dog ” (a) devouring the sun 
or the moon. One might think of a loan from India, where 
the head of the demon Rdhu devours the sun and the 
moon, thus causing the eclipses, if similar conceits of a 
monster devouring the moon did not exist among the 
American Indians as well, and if the custom to come to the 
assistance of the moon in her trouble by shouting and 
making every kind of noise, as the Chinese* do to this day, 
were not practised all over the world. who has 

collected the material concerning this interesting chapter of 

’ iy) Lun Hdngl,, 270 , 

iz) Eod. IL, li. 
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primitive astronomy (6), says, The Chiquitos of the 
southern continent thought the moon was hunted across 
the sky by huge dogs, which caught and tore her till her 
light was reddened and quenched by the blood flowing from 
her wounds, and then Indians, raising a frightful howl 
and lamentation, would shoot arrow^s into the sky to drive 
the monsters ofl/’ 

The Can&s believe that the demon Maboya devours the 
sun and the moon, and they danee and howl at an eclipse. 
In the Tupi language the term Jaguar has eaten Sun 
refers to an eclipse of the sun. The North American 
Indians speak of a big dog devouring the sun. Although 
the A;sfecs had an idea of the true cause of eclipses, yet 
they kept the expression of the sun and moon being 
devoured, just as the Chinese still at present speak of 
the eating of the , sun ’’ or the eating of the moon (c). 


1 

)■ 

I 
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In Sumatra prevails the idea that at an eclipse the sun 
and the moon devour one another, and people make the 
noise to prevent this. 

The Romans felt bound to help the moon in her 
distress. Laboranti succurrere lunae was the expression. 
To that end they flung up firebrands into the air, blew 
trumpets, and clanged brazen pots. In France the phrase- 
Dieu garde la lune des loups ’’ has survived as a 
reminiscence of an old popular belief. Up to the 17th 
century people in Ireland and Wales were in the habit 
of running about wildly at an eclipse, beating kettles and 
pans with a view to assisting the suffering luminary. That 
in ancient times already the Chinese offered the same 
assistance seems to result from a notice in HsilUrtse (4fth 
cent, B.c.) to the effect that, When the sun and moon 



(b) Tylor I., 328 seq, 
(C) H ^ and ^ 
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are being eaten, one helps them (cZ). Presumably at that 
time already the two orbs were eaten by the heavenly dog, 

4, Stars. 

As to the origin and substance of the stars opinions are 
divided. We saw that Huai-nan-tse considered them to be 
the children of the sun and the moon, to which Wa7ig 
Chhmg assents (e). In opposition to this the Erh-ya-sii (/) 
holds that the stars effloresced from the Yang fluid. 
This fluid first becomes the sun, from which the stars 
separate. Such is the meaning of the character ^ for 
star, viz., born from the sun^^ (g). On the other hand 
Ching Fang^ as W6|^ saw, regards the stars as Yin, because 
they have no light of their own and are illuminated by the 
sun (h). 

To the Mintera of the Malay Peninsuki the stars are 
children of the moon. The sun also had his children, but 
he has devoured them, which of course must be explained 
cosmically (i). 

Wang Cheung believes that the stars are not round, 
as little as the meteors or falling stars are, but that they 
are much bigger than they appear to us, perhaps 100 Li. 
Hsu CMng distinguishes three classes of stars, of 100 Li, 
50 Li, and BO Li in diameter (k). Of the Seven Stars 
he states that they are 9,000 Li distant one from another, 


(d) Hsiin-tae XL, 17 v. % if. # jf fC 

(e) CL p. 80. 

if) Erh^ya^su, ^ H ff ^ H H M M Wi 'M ^ H 

(rjf) This etymology is hardly correct, for ^ is the phonetic element 
and 0 abridged for jIIj me aiiing stam already. Gf. Le 9 oB 8 

Btymologiques, p. 247. 
ih) Vid., p. 90. 
ft) L, 856. 

(fe) Cf. 61. 
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an estimate most likely based on the putative circumference 
of heaven = 730^000 Li. All stars 3 in his opinion, consist 
of the finest v/ater essence of the original fluid (Z). I 

The pregnancy of an empress mother may eventually '| j 

be brought about by a shooting star quite as well as by i! P 

the sun. The mother of the mythical emperor Chuan Hsil . 11 | 

saw the Yao Jaiang star pass through the moon, and after- I 

wards gave birth to the emperor (m). The mother of the 1 



emperor Fu, prior to her pregnancy, had beheld a falling v 

star enter into the Pleiades and subsequently dreamt that ] 

she swallowed a magic pearl (n). . - 


B. MODERN TIMES. 


Chinese philosophy and the sciences combined with it 
had a renaissance in the Sting dynasty beginning in the 
10 th century. From this date on we may count the 
modern times of Chinese sciences. As by the Sung philo- 
sophers Confucianism was rejuvenated, so in their specu- 
lations on the philosophy of nature they likewise resumed 
the old ideas about the shape, the origin and the formation 
of the imiverse and further developed them. In so doing 
they try, as far as possible, to remain in accordance with 
the old classics* The basic notions remain the same and 
are only expanded. 

0) Tu^shu chi^ch^Sng, chap. 55, g ^ ^ ^ # 12, 6 v. 

(m) Bamboo Annals, ch^y/ 1, ^ S 3H i® IP 

K ^ in K & 

's: ^i£ S il 7jc. 

in) Eod., chap. 8. 'iff ^ S # H B UJ ^ff 

M ^ M- 
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I* System of the Univebse. 

. Of the various systems of antiquity the Hiin-fien theory 
of the spheroid shape of heaven has obtained the exclusive 
sway. Chu Hsi frequently alludes to this fact. Against 
the Kai-tHen system he urges that agreeably to it the vault 
of heaven would be similar to an umbrella and it could 
not be explained how in its rotation it could keep in touch 
with earth (o). The same objection against the Kai-t^ien 
theory had been raised by Wmig Chhing. Chu Hsi cor- 
rectly observes that, if one half of heaven is above earth, 
the other half must be underneath (p). How he conceives the 
universe is apparent from the following statement : The 
shape of heaven and earth is as if somebody joins two 
bowls with water inside. As long as he constantly turns 
them around v/ith his hands, the water remains inside and 
is not spilled, but no sooner does he stay his hands for a 
moment than it runs out (g). It is needless to say that 
the two bowls represent the two hemispheres which are in 
constant rotation, and the water the ocean surrounding the 
earth, which, in spite of the revolution of the vault of 
heaven, remains quiet. 

Since heaven encompasses earth from all sides, it is 
natural that she should be supported by heaven below, but 
not only does heaven support the earth, but the earth also 
supports heaven, so that they mutually support each other. 
That is the idea of Shao K%ng-cMeh (r) which Chu Hsi 
adduces approvingly, declaring that heaven reposes on 


(o) Chu Esi's Complete “Worke, chap. SO, p. 16 t. ^ ^ ^ 

(p) Chu Hsi so, IS v. 5^ 

(g) Chu Hsi 49, 14 r. % Jg. X B % M 3 iXl A KJ. 1 

^ m ^ F^j jsi s ^ m i’K a: n ^ m 

^ I«J 7jC|i 

w sun tlie iluio.wpher Shao^aet A.j>. 1011— 1077, 
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earth, and earth on the air of heaven (s). This would seem 
contradictory, for if heaven enfolds the earth it cannot well 
repose on it. Chu Hsi seems to have in view the atmo- 
sphere amassed on earth, which to the Chinese is a portion 
of heaven. Heaven, says Chu TIsi, as air reposes on 
the mass of earth, and earth as a mass lies on the air of 
heaven. The air of heaven encircles the earth, which is 
but an object within heaven. Heaven as air gyrates 
outside. Therefore earth solidly reposes upon it like a 
swimming bridge in the centre of heaven and does not 
move. If the motion of heaven stopped only one moment, 
earth v/ould tumble down (t). Consequently the whirling 
power of heaven keeps earth in equilibrium, just as the 
turning bowls do the water. 

Of water, or the ocean, Chu Hsi does not speak at all, 
but in another passage v/here he assails the assertion of the 
Hiiang-ti slm that outside of heaven there is water by 
which both heaven and earth are carried {u)^ he states that 
there is no water outside of heaven, but under the earth, 
which alone s%?ims upon it (^c). But how does that tally 
with the above statement that earth reposes on the air of 
heaven? Probably Chu Hsi thinks of earth as swimming 
upon the ocean and of the ocean as surrounded by heaven 
below. Wang K^o-ta (y) (Ming dynasty) also holds that 


(.) Chu Hsi 49, 22 r. ^ lUl, iU M W U # M X iHi iffi 

® % 5c iiii s la It lit m 

(t) Loc. eit. % n Mm m m M m ^ 

m m mx BMW 

^i- m m ai Ff* m m m 

lU itHii ® T- 

(u) See above, p. 18. 

(it?) Esing-U ta-ch' uan 26, 14 v. Jlli- 0 Jlli 

(y) IE n i<: fl m rr #■ 
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within heaven earth swims upon the water. Chang 
Huang (z) (Ming time) is right in making the following 
criticism : The statement of the Sui-shu that the sun 
enters into the water is erroneous. The water issues from 
the earth and does not part from her. On all sides around 
the earth there is heaven, whence could the water come? 
If they say that heaven floats upon the water and earth is 
carried by it, this is still more preposterous (a). Chang 
Huang seems to be aware that the oceans are parts of the 
earth and do not encircle or carry her. 

Heaven, in pursuance of Chu Ilsi’s view, consists of 
air in constant rotation, which is designed to account for 
the gyration of the vault of heaven. By this fast motion 
air becomes so concentrated that it appears hard. This is 
the hard wind ” of the Taoists. In this way Chu Hsi at 
the same time obtains the quality of hardness ascribed to 
heaven in the Yiking. The strata of air forming heaven, 
however, are not uniform (b). The uppermost contain the 
purest air, rotate quickest, and are the hardest, so hard 
that Chu Hsi presumes that the outermost layer even forms 
a hard shell enfolding all the others. The nearer one 
approaches earth the more turbid becomes the air and the 
slower it rotates. Chu Hsi distinguishes nine such layers 
of air and identifies them with the Nine Heavens men- 



(«) H U *. 5c m m m- Ft » si b apk iI' •&. ^ic 
ft it it ± ® ^ it 5c ^ m ^ m 

^ 5^ « it ^ 

(b) CM Hd 49. 19 V. n m. f!ij % ti M ^ n p. m fs 

M M H ic ii lU M A t; 82: 5c ^ A 

S' A ^ M ^ R m A ¥ in T ® ^ K ® 
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tioned in the Li~sao and in other old sources (c). We 
cannot dispute the ingenuity of these arguments. 

The author of the Ilai-’han wan-hsiang lu describes a 
model very well illustrating the universe in accordance with 
Chu Hsi’s theory : When I was small, I played with a 
pig’s bladder, filling it half full of water and putting in it 
a big, hard clay bail. Then I blew it full of air, and I saw 
the water in the bladder below, the clay ball swimming in 
the water, and the air moving like clouds. It was a model 
of heaven and earth. Round the ^ Great Void ’ there must 
be the ^ hard air’” (d). This last expression, of course, 
refers to Chu Hsi’s theory. The ‘'^hard air’” here is the 
bladder, the water represents the ocean, and the clay ball 
is the earth. 

Sliih Po-hsiian (e) speaks doubtfully about Chu Hsi’s 
supposition that the earth is surrounded by the whirling air 
of heaven and floating on water. Thus tossed about by 
air and water it might easily come to destruction. To 
avert that he suggests that the axis of the earth which 
passes through the south pole must stick fast in heaven. 
If such an axis were more than a mere abstraction and had 
real existence, this would indeed be a contrivance to make 

( 0 ) Chu Hsi 49, 25 v. % Ji. gl ^ ^ ^ ^ 

M- S ;fL ^ « ;t R % fi S X M ff 
fi R E ^ 

(1) ru-$hu ehUVing^i ^ ^ohap. 7, ^ JlH ^ it p. 12 r. 

m S ifj iJS m 

P3 ^ m )i ^ m a na E IE -;l 

^ ^ ^ M M, author is Huang Jun-yU ^ ip| 3E 

of the Ming dynasty. 

Si it- 
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the earth steady. In the Ching-^lman so^yen (f) Shih Po- 
hsilan is excoriated for the absurdity of his view. 

Conformably to the calculations of the Chou-jyi the 
distance between heaven and earth measures 80,000 Li (g). 
The Mo-%mng assumes it to be 84,000 Li, which it divides 
as follows : The upper 86,000 Li of heaven are 80 regions 
filled with the Yang fluid, the lower 86,000 Li reaching 
down to earth are 86 regions filled with the Yin fluid. 
Between these Yang and Yin regions there is an inter- 
mediate, zone of 12,000 Li where Yang -and Yin are 
blended (h). 

II. Creation* 

Modern cosmological theories closely follow those of the 
ancients. The fundaniental thoughts are the same, only in 
details we fmd differences, and the theories have been 
further developed. The investigations of Chu Hsi, which 
may be considered the most thorough, bear a close relation 
to those of Lieh-tse and Chang Fl&ng (i). His own 
words are : 

Heaven and earth were first the Yin and Yang fluid. 
This one fluid was in motion, and by the grinding of the 
particles against each other a violent friction ensued, 
Vv’hieli resulted in the secretion of a great quantity of 
sediments. There being no space in the centre to escape 
they coagulated and formed an earth in the centre. The 

W ^ If , later or Minf/ period^^ 

■ (g) ct p, m: 

('0 m m- % iiii -t- A rM, ra -t s tu % m t h n 

-A =f M ffi H i' A m M urn n ± h m a =p s e 

H -V -A m m m IS ^ J: H + il!l T H i* /v M 

- «s # ;t H ^ lilJ rh %. 

Mo-mang is written by Chao T aiding ^ ^ j||{, Ming epoch. 

(/) CL pp. 81 ami 38, 
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purest particles of fluid became the sky, tile sun, the moon 
and the stars, which are permanently revolving and turn- 
ing round outside. The earth was in the centre motionless, 
hut not below. Heaven moved unceasingly, turning round 
day and - night. Thus earth was in its centre like ,a 
swimming bridge. Should heaven stop only one instant, 
earth must fall down. But the gyration of heaven was so 
fast, that a great amount of sediment was amassed in the 
, middle.^ This sediment of the fluid is the earth. There- 
fore they say that the purer and lighter parts become 
heaven, the grosser and more turbid, earth (k). 

The conception of earth as a kind of silt or sediment 
pressed out by the violent friction of the rotating Yin and 
Yang particles is new, as is the idea that the equipoise 
of earth is preserved by the force of the circling sky, 

■ already pointed out. In accordance with the Hun-tHen 
system earth must occupy a central position and cannot 
be belovf the sky, a mere delusion of sight., 

Chu Hsi assumes that, before chaos was divided, there 
were only rmter and /ire, i.e., Yin and Yang. From the 
silt of the muddy water thrown out by rotation the earth 
vras formed. These earthly particles are compared with 
sand thrown up by the tide. Chu Hsi points to. the 
wave-like shape of mountains, from which he infers that 
in primeval times they must have been under water and 


ih) Chu IM 49, 19 r. iHi. ^ M lifl K ^ H ^ 

js - it M ff mm B m n m i m # # It 

W m tS ll§ E ffi Mi iS, I® i«E m m 15 

M ^ FI M M M M K If 1? m M M ii ® M 

M IE T ^ 21 ^ S * ^ m 1« Me ii 
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soft. We have in him an advocate of Neptunism. From 
the essence of fire, wind, thunder and ligiitning, the sun 
and the stars were evolved (1). Before Yin and Yang 
separated, there reigned complete darkness, and only at 
their separation a bright light shone forth (m). 

The cosmogony of Chu HsPs predecessor Shao-tse, in 
his Hnang-chi cMng-sM (n) is much more sophisticated. 
He depends on a passage in a commentary of the Yiking 
saying that the principle of heaven is Yin and Yang, and 
that of the earth the Soft and the Hard (o). Conformabty 
to the ordinary view Yang is the principle of heaven, and 
Yin the principle of earth. Creation being completed, both 
elements occur throughout the universe, in heaven as well 
as on earth, so that they cannot be claimed for heaven 
alone. Softness and hardness are qualities of substances, 
but not elements that might be contrasted with Yin and 
Yang. However that may be, the authority of a Yiking 
commentary attributed to Confucius does not allow of 
any criticism by a Chinese philosopher, he has to abide 
by it, and Sliao-tse does so, evolving the cosmos from 
the afore-mentioned four principles. 

From Chaos springs the Absolute or the primary 


(l) Loo. cit. 49, 19 V. 5c it. it # ^ ?I M ^ M 

R ^ 7K a n ^ P ^ ^ i® ® M ^ 

111 ^ n ® ^ R ^-n 0 

Bf m 7 m # tw is 7k 

m ® ^0 m 0 7jc ;2: ® ® E ii!i R ;t m m 

(m) Eod.4a.wx. ^ tij). ij w-m 

® n ^ ^ # ^rfi 7& IS ® m 
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principle Pai-chi, wMcli splits into the two modes^ heaven j! 

and eaxtho Heaven originates from motion, earth from 
rest. At the inception of motion Yang is produced, at its 
close, Yin. At the beginning of rest the Soft is created, 
at its end, the Hard, Motion and rest, Yin and Yang, 

Softness and Hardness contiimaliy alternate and follow I 

each other. To this Shao Po-weii (a.I), 1057 — 1134), the | 

son of Shao-tse^ adds the following remarks In view of I 

its substance heaven is considered in motion, and earth at 
rest, but as regards its manifestation heaven is both moved 
and unmoved, possessing Yin as vfell as Yang, Earth, on 
the other side, possesses softness and hardness, the Soft 
is said to be at rest and the Hard in motion’^ (p). This 
reasoning is not very convincing. The philosopher takes 
great care to docket his notions correctly, but does not 
pay any heed to nature as it really is. 

The four principles are again subdivided by the younger 
A7iao into eight, Aceordiiig as motion and i*est are more or 
less complete and softness and hardness exist in larger or 
smaller quantities we obtain : = abundant Yang, 

Shao-t/ang = scanty Yang, abundant Yin, Shao- 

= scanty Yin, T^ai^/cmig— great Hardness, Shao-Jca?^g = 
small Hardness, T^ai-j on— great Softness, Shao~fow= small 
Sojtiiess (q). From these eight principles or elements the 
different parts of heaven and earth were produced : 

(p) Hsmg4i ta^oh^uan .IX., 2 r. 5^ ^ ^ % i4 

f# ^ ^ ^ mm ^ m it ^ n 

.••■mzihm m:zm m • • • c# 

® m % m ffii ii k ^ t mm mm 

m wj mm ^ m ph 

(g) Eod. ix., 5 r. ['B “'li 11 :S: @ @ ^ '-fO 
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(1) T‘^ai-yang=the Sun, Yang of the highest potency. 

On earth corresponds to it. 

(2) T*ai-yin=:the Moon, Yin in the highest degree. 

On earth water corresponds to it. 

(3) Shao-yang=the iStars, formed of the residue of the 

solar fire, therefore a scanty Yang. On earth 
stones correspond to it. 

(4) Shao-ym = the Space of Heaven, the blue empyrean, 

which corresponds to the soil on earth. 

(5) T^ai-jou= IFater, the softest substance on earth. 

In heaven the moon corresponds to it, 

(6) T^^ai-kang—Mre, the hardest substance (sicl) on 

earth, - In heaven the sun corresponds to it. 

(t) Shao-“jou= Earth, soft, though in a lesser degree 
than water. In heaven the space of heaven 
corresponds to it. 

(8) Shao-kaBg= Stones, hard though in a lesser degree 
than fire. In heaven the stars correspond to it. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, and the spaces of heaven 
are the four celestial forms to which the four terrestrial 
formations — ^fire, water, stones and earth — exactly corre- 
spond. The sun consists of fire, the moon of water, the. 
stars of stone, as the meteors prove, and the blue dome 
of heaven must be something analogous to the soil of the 
earth. The objection that the Five Elements — metal, 
wood, water, fire and earth — are other than his four parts 
of earth, Shao Po-wen rebuts with the remark that his 
parts are the original ones from which some of the elements 
developed later, viz., metal came from stones and wood 
grew from earth. 

With his eight principles Shao Po-wen works rather 
meehamcally, and by so doing arrives at some very odd 
results. According to his deductions, the sun produces 
heat, the moon cold ( ! ), the stars daylight ( ! ), the spaces 
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of heaven night ( ! ). Water becomes rain^ fire wind ( l )^ 
earth dew ( ! ), and stones thunder (!) (r). The reasons 
given are either mere repetitions of the statement or quite 
futile, and so it goes on, 

III, Destruction of the World and World Periods. 

The Sung philosophers believed in a destruction of the 
world, but followed by a reconstruction. Creation and 
destruction are repeated in regular periods. Questioned as 
to whether the world could be annihilated Chu H si replied 
in the negative, but, he added, when the depravity of men 
had reached the utmost limit, then everything would 
collapse, men would be exterminated and chaos prevail 
again. Yet from out of this chaos a new -vyorld would 
spring forth (s). According to Shao-tse^ whom Chu Hsi 
quotes, such a woiid period from the time of creation to 
that of destruction would last 129,600 years (t). 

Chu Hsi even endeavours to base his opinion regarding 
the revolutions caused by the destruction of the world on 
experience, calling attention to the petrifactions discovered 

w a §v ± m ^j^ m ± # m 

^ m ± i'l iJ m j&m 

!k ±^ A m ^ a ?c illi ± ® « 

^0 
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on high mountains. One frequently sees on liigh moun- 
tains conches and oyster-shells, sometimes embedded in 
stones. These stones in pristine times were earth, and the 
shells and oysters lived in water. Subsequently all was 
inverted, things from the bottom came to the top, and the 
soft became hard. A careful consideration of this fact 
leads to far-reaching conclusions (ii). 

IV. Infinity. 

Shao Po-wen disclaims the boundlessness of space, 
whereas Chu Ilsi affirms it. “ Heaven and earth/’ says the 
former, are things also and the largest of all. If they are 
regarded as things, they must be limited likewise ” (oo). 
Chu Hsi makes a distinction between heaven and earth as 
bodies and the surrounding air. As bodies they are 
limited, i.e., the vault of heaven occupies a certain space, 
but the air outside is unlimited (y). We would say at 
present that the empty space outside of the visible heavenly 
bodies is infinite. 

With reference to time Shao-tse as well assumes infinity. 
Chu Hsi avers many a time that motion and rest, Yin and 
Yang, are without beginning or end. Every world-period 
is preceded and followed by another. Huan-lung-tse 
enunciates this with great precision. To the inquiry about 
the origin of the world he once replied that it had none 

(«) Eod. 1 ® I.U ^ ^ 4: IP 

m 0 ^ ± m m ip t m mm mn m ^ 
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and another time that it had one (s)^ adding by way of 
explanation, Speaking of but one world-period it has a 
commencement, having in view all the world-periods, how- 
ever, it has none.^^ 


V. Heaven and Eaeth. 


A. Natural Science* 

On heaven andi earth in particular the modern age has 
not had many original ideas, CJiu Hsi concurs with 
Lieh-tse in asserting that heaven is an accumulation of air 
and that the stars are lights in this air (a). He also 
knows that blue is not the real colour of heaven. If heaven 
were bright, he thinks that the sun and the moon would 
be invisible. The deepest black of midnight is the true 
colour of the universe (5), Chu Hsi, without being con- 
versant with the nature of light or the perception of 
colours, has hit the truth. 

According to Chu Hsi the air of heaven pervades every- 
thing, even stones and metals. When it enters the earth, 
the earth receives it and therewith produces the . ten 
thousand beings (c). The first generation of living beings 
through Yin and Yang is spontaneous (generatio 


w M fi -T. m % m ^ ^ ^ B ie- 4 l 5^ Jia m 
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a equivocacy but as soon as male and female creatures are 
produced, their further propagation is sexual through 
these. Spontaneous generation still takes place at present 
in many instances, e.g., -with lice (d). The first man like- 
wise was produced spontaneously by Yin and Yang and 
the Five Elements. Chu Hsi expressly characterises the 
technical term for generatio aequivoca the equiva- 

lent of Sanscrit anupapadalcdy as of Buddhist origin (e). 
We know that it is applied to Dhyani Buddhas^ who are 
supposed to be born without a father through a process of 
nature. 

By the co-operation of the celestial and terrestrial 
fluids the seasons are produced. Regarding this view of 
the BiicieixtB Chang-tse (/), in his Cheng-meng, makes the 
following remark : The earth ascends and descends, and 
the sun has a shorter or a longer course. Although earth 
is a massive body and not dispersing, yet the t%?o fluids in 
the middle rise and fall and incessantly follov^r each other. 
When the Yang daily ascends and earth descends, the 
lower space becomes empty. When the Yang daily 
descends and earth advances, the upper space is filled. 
This causes the periods of cold and heat every year’’ (g). 
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The meaning of this passage is very dubious. It seems 
to be a paraphrase of some utterances of Hiiai-nan-tse and 
the Liki to the effect that, when the warm fluid of heaven 
descends and the cold fluid of earth ascends, warm or 
mild weather is the outcome, whereas, when the fluid of 
heaven is emitted upwards and the fluid of earth down- 
wards into space, wintry cold ensues (h). Then Chang-tse 
cannot have understood by earth, earth itself, hut the 
fluid of earth sometimes ascending, sometimes descending. 
From the wording, however, this is not directly apparent. 
The successors of Chang-tse, for instance, Wang K‘o^ta (i) 
(Ming time) have taken his words literally, assuming a 
rising and falling of earth which does not only aflect the 
weather but also the course of the sun. With this idea 
still another strange theory has been amalgamated, that 
of the ‘^Mour wanderings’^ E 5^ of earth. In pursuance 
of this, earth would not barely move up and down, but 
in the four directions likewise. Chu H si already alludes 
to this theory. At the commencement of summer earth 
moves to the South toward the sun, at the beginning of 
winter to the North away from the sun, in spring eastward, 
and in autumn westward, and in each direction about 
30,000 Li. Wang K^o-ta combats this view, stating that 
according to the calculations of Duke Chou the distance 
from Yang-chengi, the centre of the earth, to the southern- 
most point of the sun measured but 15,000 Li and that the 
sun under the southernmost point did not produce any 
shade. At a distance of 30,000 Li the shade conditions 
would be still more extreme. The sun would stand in the 
north and her shade fall to the south. Constellations like 

K- lin M ^ a 4 H ± Jill R 1$ M T a 

m H ii!i nm m±m 

Qi) Cf. p. ’63. 



the Seven Stars would change their positions on the sky 
considerably, shifting them tip or down, to the East or to 


: I ' the West, Actually the differences in successive seasons | 

i measure scarcely one degree, consequently ’the entire 4 

4 theory of the wandering of earth could not be correct. | 

K' -' - V I 

Wang K“o-ta accounts for tbe diferences of tempera- [ 

i , ture and of the length of the days merely by the course of j 

^ the sun. The zodiacal signs Well and Devil > 

[ (Gemini and Cancer) are near the pole, /^BusheP^ and 

r (Sagittarius and Aries), are far from it. These 

I ' are the northern and the southern limits which the sun 

f ■ reaches on the ecliptic. When it stands in the signs i 

i WelP’ and Devil/^ heaven has its greatest height, 

'C: and the sun is near to us. Consequently the orbit of the 

|i ' sun is long and so is the duration of the day. When the j 

I'; sun stays in the signs BusheP^ and Ox/’ heaven is j 

1^ very low. The sun then is far distant from us, its course 

^ short and the length of the day likewise. The sun being | 

;• in the proximity of the pole we have heat, it being at a | 

long distance we have cold. In the first case the fluid of | 

earth can expand and intermingle with that of heaven, 
which results in a general growth of vegetation, while in | 

the second it remains blocked and obstructed (fe). Wang I 

K^o-4a probably thinks of the different altitudes of heaven | 
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as being caused by the rising and sinking of the axis of 
heaven during the various seasons. 

Chang Huang also sees the cause of the change of the 
seasons in the course of the sun, but describes it in a 
different way : At the time of the winter solstice the sun 
during the day approaches the south pole and moves in the 
southern part of heaven. The Yang fluid then is at a. long 
distance from men, therefore it is cold. At night the sun 
hides in the empty space below the earth, and the Yang 
fluid is just under our feet, whence the springs appear 
warm. At the time of the summer solstice the sun during 
the day comes near to the north pole and passes just over 
the heads of men. The Yang fluid darts down in a 
straight line, and it becomes hot. At night the sun 
absconds outside the region of earth in the empty void of 
the north. The Yang is not underneath the earth, there- 
fore the springs are cold. That plants come forth in spring 
and grow in summer is because then the solar heat rises 
from under the earth, and that in autumn they are 
harvested and in winter stored away is because then the 
solar heat recedes more and more from under the earth.’^ 
Chang Huang closes these strange lucubrations with' the 
assurance that all this is as clear as daylight, but that 
the beclouded do not perceive it. This shows us that his 
views did not win the undivided applause of his contem- 
poraries (Z). 
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ns WOBLD^CONCEPTION OF THE CHINESE, 

B. Philosophy, ' 

The study of heaven and earth in ancient times 
imperceptibly passed from the held of science into that of 
mythology and religion. Heaven and earth were anthropo- 
morphised and looked upon as a married couple with 
human qualities. The moderns more and more abandon 
this conception. There is less a tendency to deify than to 
speculate on the nature of heaven and earth. Here we are 
confronted with two viewpoints; some thinkers hold that 
heaven alone is a spirit and earth a body, others regard 
them both as spiritual beings. 

(a) Heaven a Spirit^ Earth a Body, 

Chang-tse boldly contends that Earth is a thing and 
heaven is a spirit.’’ But no thing, he thinks, can dispense 
with spirit, therefore earth needs a spirit, and this spirit 
is heaven (m). Moreover, he trusts to be in a condition 
to deduce the spirituality of heaven from its purity 
stating: The great void is pure, purity meets with no 

obstruction, and this being without obstruction is 
spirituality. What is pure in the fluid can freely move 
about, what is turbid becomes congested. Purity of the 
highest degree becomes spirit ” (n). 

Ho T^ang {o) (Ming period) uses similar arguments 

m * ± » w it a ub m m m 

(ni) Hsing4i ia-cliHian V., 11 y. Chang 4se Ching-mhig 

ii 1 ? ■& jpii> & % li if # z m ® W li »r % 5c a'? 

(n) Loc. cit. V., 6 V. seq. :ic|n ^ fra I'J IS- €1 
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inferring the spirituality from the aerial state of the 
heavenly fluid. Heaven is Yang and air, earth is Yin 
and a body. Air still possesses a shape, therefore Ho T^ang 
believes that it is better to substitute the word spirit. 
Spirit is the wonderful manifestation of living air (p). 
This idea reminds us of the old notion of the soul as a 
breath or an aura. 

The inexplicable effects of Yin and Yang according to 
Ho T^ang, are spiritual. In earth there are none, there- 
fore she is not a spirit. The wonderful forces active in 
earth were imparted by heaven. The reasoning is very 
weak, and Wang Ting-hsiang’s attacks are Justified. 

(b) The Spirit of Heaven and Earth, 

To prove that heaven and earth are animated Chu list 
quotes a Yikiiig commentary saying : Do we not see in 
the diagram Yu that heaven and earth have a spirit? ’’ (q). 
In the absence of a regulating spirit Chu Hsi thinks it 
possible that an ox might produce a horse or that plum 
blossoms might grow* on a peach tree (r). The spirit is the 
regulating principle manifested by heaven and earth in 
producing things. Questioned about the diSerence between 
the general principle of heaven and earth and their spirit, 
Chu Hsi replied that the spirit is a regulator, but identical 
with the general principle of the world. Besides the spirit 
there does not exist a general principle, nor a spirit in 

(p) 2 m m, It m m m 1 ^ 

. . jLji M mmm w i^ jjfc iJ: m » 

M m li ± m mm ^ m mm b ^ w 

' ■ 

(g) Yiking, App. I., p. 238. li ^ iiiJ Legge says 

in his notes that the mind of heaven and earth is the love of life and of 
all the goodness in nature. 

(r) Chu Hsi Ad, 23 v. 
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addition to this principle (s). Interrogated again as to 
whether the notion of spirit came near to that of God, he 
rejoined that the similarity between spirit and God was 
like that between man and heaven (t). This is an illustra- 
tion of one unknown quantity by another not better 
known. 

According to Chu Hsi the mundane spirit is not 
indifferent or without initiative like Tao, still he has not as 
many needless troubles and sorrows as man, so that the 
dictum of Ch^eng-tse Heaven and earth create and trans- 
form things but indeliberately holds good (n). The 
regular development of things in the course of the four 
seasons takes place without a special plan of the mundane 
spirit, and only in extraordinary cases, c.g., when dried 
up wood begins to grow green again, it acts deliberately (a^). 
Heaven and earth transfer their spirit to their creatures. 
When man obtains it, it becomes the human mind. The 
spirit of plants, animals, and men is nothing else than the 
mundane spirit (y)> 


is) Chu Hsi 49 , 23 r. 0 ® ^ ^ ^ S M 0 ? Ii ^ 
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Ho T^^ang is of the opinion that the difference between 
the spirit of creation and the human spirit is only quantita- 
tive, but that in their essence they are identical, the spirit 
of creation being so much vaster than the human spirit, 
that its effects also must be much greater (z). 

Wang THng-hsiang professes that though all things 
have received their fluid from heaven, yet they all haye 
their particular spirit. There is a spirit of earth, a human 
spirit, and all other creatures have their own spirits as 
well (a). 

The Yu-hsiao ling-yin insists on the different quality of 
the spirit of heaven and the spirit of earth. The essence of 
the spirit of heaven is the zeal^ without which the constant 
movement of heaven could not take place. The essence 
of the spirit of earth is the diligence requisite for the con- 
stant rest of earth and for carrying all things upon her (5). 

According to CJiu II si the spirit of heaven is identical 
with the spirit of earth, and we may straightway speak of 
a uniform mundane spirit; according to Wang THng-hstang 
and the Yu-hsiao ling-yin, however, the spirit of earth and 
the spirit of heaven are divergent. 


(^) M 14 ® Mr? Tingdisiang, Yin-^yang Icuan-cUen 

pient 5a -ft A ^ ^ M IS ^ A /h ^ ^ ^ M M 

^ ^ 4' ik W tl M ^ 1$ 
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(*>) ^T'u-shu cW-cWins, ^ ^ chap. 

^ ^ p. 12 V. The author is Tien I-hSng Q ^ Ming 
time. 
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VI. Analogies between Heayen, Eaeth and Man. 

The desire to find out certain analogies between the 
universe and man is noticeable even in modem times. The 
supposed similarities discovered by the ingenious younger 
Shao are worth mentioning : The sun^ the moon, the stars, 
and the spaces of heaven are to be compared with the 
ear, the eye, the mouth and the 7iose. Shao-tse expends the 
old simile between heaven and a human head (c)^ simply 
contrasting parts of heaven with parts of the head. Aside 
from the sun and the moon, which may well be conceived 
as the eyes of heaven, the analogy can hardly be carried 
through. The further comparison of mater, fire, earth and 
stones, with the human blood, hreath, flesh, and bones is 
much better. The statement that Yin and Yang, the Hard 
and Soft, in the universe correspond to the human spirit 
dominating the ear, the eye, the mouth, the nose, blood, 
breath, flesh, and bones may pass too (d). Needless to say 
that by such analogies we gain very little 5 they are even 
rather dangerous, if, as often happens, similarities are 
transformed into identities. The myth of P^an Ku is the 
best proof (e). _ 

VII.' The Heavenly Bodies, the Sun, the Moon, and 
■ THE Stabs. 

(a) The Motion of Heaven and the Stars. 

Chang-tse mfoims us that the vault of heaven turns 
from the left, i.e., from East to West, The fixed stars 
have no proper motion and are attached to heaven, whose 
motion they share. Contrariwise the sun, the moon, and 

(C) ,Cf. p; V7. ■ 

(d) Bsing-li ta ch'uan IX., 5 V. seq. ; Shao4se, Huang-ohi ching-shii 

(e) Fid., ubove, p. 41. 
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the planets move in opposite direction to the revolution of 
heaven, Le., from the right or from West to East, They 
are not completely fixed on heaven and to some extent 
infiuenced by earth. Earth follov/s the motion of heaven 
and likewise turns from the left. The stars attached to her 
follow her motion, but are somewhat slower, whence results 
a movement in opposite direction, viz., from the right. 

The motions of the sun, the moon, and the planets 
harmonise with their nature. The moo-7i being Yin essence 
and opposed to Yang moves very fast in a direction 
opposite to that of heaven or Yang, namely from the right 
to the left. The sun is Yaiig essence, but its substance 
w'as originally Yin— a statement not further substantiated 
—therefore it moves from the right, but slowly, for it is 
not as strongly fastened to the sky as the fixed stars. 
Ve7ius and Mercury attach themselves to the sun, some- 
times advancing, sometimes receding in consequence of a 
kind of attraction. This does not mean gravitation, hut 
a certain sympathy supposed to exist between these stars 
and the sun. Saturn, called the earth star is under the 
influence of earth, being of the same type; its course is 
very slow. Mars has Yin substance, but also contains 
some Yang like the sun ; its fluid is much weaker, and its 
motion only half as fast as that of the sun, Jupiter 
traverses one space of heaven— g* equal to one- 

twelfth of the horizon in one year, and thus completes its 
circumvolution in twelve years. The planets have their 
proper motion, which does not come from without. A 
sort of propelling force is inherent in them (/). 

Chu Hsi is never tired of repeating that the assertion of 
astronomers and commentators, claiming that heaven 
moves from the left side and the sun, the moon an^ the 
stars from the right, is not correct. The latter also follow 



(/) Esmg4i ta ch'uan V., 10. -p IE ^ M M- 
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the motion of heaven, but are much slower. The sun 
makes daily a full revolution of- the sky of 865| degrees ; 
heaven itself turns in the same way, but one degree more, 
so that the sun remains one degree behind it. This causes 
the impression that the sun moves one degree to the left. 
The moon remains daily thix'teen degrees behind heaven 
and seems to move as many degrees to the left. After 
365 days == one year, the sun and heaven meet again at the 
same starting point, the moon and heaven already after 
every days = twenty-eight = one month. If astronomers 

speak of the retrograde motion of the stars, this is because 
from this point of view their motions are 'more easy to 
calculate (g), 

(b) Phases of the Moon. 

Ch7i H si emphasises the fact that the moon receives its 
light from the sun. Its phases are an increase and a 
decrease of this borrowed light, But not of the substance of 
the moon, which has the shape of a ball. The light of the 
sun always falls on one side of the moon. On the 15th of 
each month the sun in the West is directly opposite to the 
moon in the East, and the side of the moon visible to us 
receives the full sunlight (full moon). The sun and the 
moon cannot move through the outermost stratum of the 
sky, because there the air is too compressed and the current 
too strong, therefore they must pass through a layer 

(g) Chn SO, 6 r. seg, % ^ || H ^ S'. S 
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See also : Chu Bsi 60, 7 v., 60, 8 r., 60, 16 v. 
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nearer to the centre. The earth is suspended in the centre 
of heaven. On the 15th of the month the sun and the 
moon are also in the middle of heaven and the earth stands 
exactly between the two. But the earth being compara- 
tively small the light of the sun reaches the moon from 
all sides neverthelessa and only in the centre is the moon 
somewhat obscured by the shadow of the earth. On the 
1st day of every month the sun and the moon come 
together and cover one another. The moon passes either 
above or below the sun and does not receive any light (new 
moon). In the meantime the sun and the moon withdraw 
from each other and afterwards reapproach, consequently 
the iiiuminated moon disk does not appear complete. 
When the moon is increasing we have the first quarter, 
when it is waning the last quarter (h). 

As an advocate of the right view of the borrowed light 
of the moon SJmi Htia (1030-1093), the author of the well- 
known collection Ming-chH pi- fan (i), is also mentioned. 
But the theory that the moon and the stars shine with 
their own light has likewise supporters, v;ho, like the 
Hindus, assign to the moon one bright and one dark side. 
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As a minister always will show his respect to his prince^ 
I so the moon is believed ahvays to turn its face to the sun, 

/. which means its bright side (7). 

I (c) Eclipses of the Moon, 

4 We saw that as far back as in the Han period eclipses of 

the sun were traced back to the shadow of the moon. 
; I.ater they looked for an explanation of the eclipses of the 

i moon also, and recognised the shadow of the earth as the 

. i true cause. But this explanation did not meet with 

^ general approval any more than the correct explication of 

the eclipses of the sun. Many men of learning assumed 
i 1 that the eclipses of the moon came from the dark spots 

* j on the sun falling on the moon. The correct view is gain- 

7 i said v/ith the argument that a shadow usually is much 

, bigger than the object causing it. Consequently the moon 

y i ought to be covered almost permanently by the shadow of 

' the earth and thus lose its light (Jc). 



(d) Precession of the Equinoxes, 

The precession of the equinoxes and solstices seems to 
have been first observed during the Han epoch, but the 
cause was unknown. Chii Hsi points out the fact, Wang 
K^o-ta attempts to give the reason. He supposes that 
the sky in its rotation has the tendency to extend its orbit 
outward, while the sun and the moon tend to contract their 

0) ^ 1 - ft m So I; M M n mzrj ^ 

zt Bin M M ® ^ ^ m 
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(fc) Loo. c/t. Ill ^ ®£ m ± m n m a it ® rfr 
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course inward. Accordingly the sky gradually shifts more 
and more to the West, the year, however, which is deter- 
mined by the course of the siin and the moon to the 
East {T)> It goes without saying that the true cause of the 
precession, namely, the nutation of the axis of the earth, 
could not be known to the Chinese. 

Chu II si registers the following facts : At the time of 
Yao at early dawn Cot Hydra culminated in Wu (S.), at 
the time of the Yueh4ing (?n) it had deviated as far as Wei 
(S.S.W.fW.), and since the Han and Chin time the 
deviation is still greater. At present the deviation from 
the position in the time of Yao probably measures up to 
one quarter (of the horizon?). In ancient times the sun 
at the winter solstice stood in Niu (801^), at pi'esent in 
Toil (2770) ’’ (n). 

Wang K^o-ta says : As regards the deviation of the 
year (precession) at the time of Yao (o), the sun at the 
winter solstice stood in Hsu (820O) (p) + 1^, at the 
summer solstice in Liu (1270) + 14^^ at the spring 
equinox in Wei (44^) + 120, and at the autumn equinox 
in Ti (2200) + IQO, According to the calendar of 

the K^ai-yuan (q) period in the T^ang dynasty the sun at 
the winter solstice stood in Tou (2770) + lOO, at the 


{1} Jrlsii Using -li liui-Vung^ Wang K'o^ia ^ 

# ^ li ^ H m fr ft # M a- m ^ ^ & * 
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(m) UnnngihQ0hQudyiigi,8tj, 
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(o) Yao’s tTaditioiial reign is from 2357>2255 b,g. 

(p) The exact longitudes of ; the twenty-eight constellations here 
referred to may be looked up in Giles’s Dictionary. 

(2) 713-742 A.P. 
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summer solstice in Ching (12’°) + 10°, at the spring 
equinox in K^uei (17°) + 7°, and at the autumn equinox 
in Chin (187°) + 14°. According to the T'^ung-yiian 
calendar of the Sung dynasty the sun at the winter solstice 
was in Ton (277°) + 2°, at the summer solstice in 
Ching (92°) + 16°, at the spring equinox in K^uei 
(17°) + 1°, and at the autumn equinox in Chin (187°) 
+ 7° (r). Lo Ilsia-hung (s), was the first man during the 
Han time who took pains to calculate the precession, and he 
said that every 800 years it amounted to 1°. This was far 
from the mark. The astronomers of his time also found out 
that there was already a deviation of 5° from the 
T^ai-ch^u {t) calendar. Yil Hsi {u) of the Chin dynasty 
using a better method discovered that in fifty years the 
sun retrograded 1°- Ho Ch‘eng-tHen (oo) (Sung period) 
doubled this figure and made it one hundred years. T^ang 
Liu-ch^o (y) (Sui period) took the average of these two 
numbers, fifty and one hundred, and made seventy-five 

(r) Wang K'o4a, lac, cit'^ M ^ ^ ^ M 

m m m M -ti ^ m w -f r. m k ^ ^ & 
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I wonder wlietb.er these figures are correct and consistent. In a.d. 730 
(IC'ahyuan) the retrograde movement of the sun would amount to 34°, 
39°, 3‘2°, 31° at the solstices and equinoxes from the time of Yao. A 
precession of 31° would fix the time of Yao at about 1465 b.c., and 39° 
at 2021 B.o. Both figures are in conflict with tradition and other 
astronomical data. 
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years equal to 1^. SSng I-hsing (is) (T^ang time) calcu- 
lated eighty-tliree years, and Kuo Shou-cMng (a) (Yuan 
dynasty) sixty-six years. Subsequently it was found that 
this number was not quite correct either, but it comes 
very near to the truth (b). The axis of the eaith spinning 
like a top makes one complete nutation in 25,780 years. 
During this time it describes a full circle of 365^ of Chinese 
computation, ergo is equivalent to about 70| years. 


(2) ft — ^7- 

(b) Wang K*o4a loc, cit. 













BOOK II. 


HEAVEN. 

Having dealt already with natural heaven as the principal 
part of the universe and the correlate of earth in the first 
book, we have not nmch to add. But in Chinese 
philosophy and religion heaven plays a much more 
important role than earth. Its anthropomorphosis has 
advanced much farther than that of eai'tli, and just this 
aspect apart from the physical one is to he considered. 

A. PHYSICAL VIEWPOINT. 

What the Chinese have to say about the qualities of 
heaven, its division and its nature, is far from being 
seientifie and more or less mythological. 

I. Subdivisions of Physical PTeaven. 

(a) According to seasons. 

In the Classics the vernal heaven is said to be styled the 
heauen, the summer heaven the luminous heaven^ the 
autumnal heaven the gloomy heaven, and the winter 
heaven high heaven (a). The two first terms refer no 
doubt to the aspect of heaven, blue in spring and resplen- 
dent in summer. The explanation in the Erh-ya that in 
spring all plants come out green, which is repeated by other 
expositors, is very unsatisfactory. One cannot call heaven 
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blue because plants are green, even ii: the word for blue 
and green in Chinese is the same. The gloomy or mourning 
heaven is a very appropriate term for the melancholy 
autumnal sky, mourning, as the commentators say, at the 
dying and fading away of vegetation. High heaven is 
supposed to convey the idea that in winter heaven is 
higher than during the other seasons, for then the Yang 
fluid ascends, while the Yin essence sinks down. This is 
certainly the most plausible explanation. 

However, it seems doubtful whether this entire distinc- 
tion of the old dictionary is tenable after all. In the 
classical texts the afore-mentioned epithets of heaven, 
notably blue and luminous, occur also without any relation 
to a certain season (b), and the Erh-ya may well have mis- 
interpreted these expressions. 



(b) Regions of Heaven. 

Huai-nan-tse and the Po-ya (Wei dynasty), probably 
in imitation of the former, distinguished nine regions of 
heaven, one in the centre and the other eight round about, 
corresponding to the eight quarters. For each region 
Huai-nan-tse gives the solar mansions included therein as 
follows. 

(1) Centre, the Lathe Heaven with Horn, Neck, 

Bottom. 

(2) E., the Bhie Heaven; Room, Heart, Tail. Po-ya: 

the Luminous Heaven, 

(3) N.E., the Changing Heaven; Sieve, Bushel, Ox. 

Po-ya: the Barbarian Heaven. 

(4) N., the Black Heaven; Givi, Emptiness, Danger, 

House. 

(5) N.W., the Dark Heaven; Wall, Astride, Mound. 


I 
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(6) W .5 the Luminous Heaven; Stomach, Pleiades, 

End, Po-ya: the Completed Heaven. 

(7) S.W.j the Vermilion Heaven; Horn, Needle, Orion, 

Well. ' 

(8) S., the Burning Heaven; Devil, Willow, Seven 

Stars. Po-ya: the Bed Heaven. 

(9) S.E., the Yang Heaven; Bow, Wing, Cross-bar (c). 

These designations of the various divisions of heaven 

seem to have been given in conformity with the presumed 
relations between the five directions of heaven and the 
five elementary colours, which we will have to consider 
later. Accordingly E.=green (blue), N,=black, "W,— 
white, S,== red, and the Centre —yellow. But in our case, 
with the centre of heaven, colour has been dropped 
altogether, and it is very suitably compared with a 
potter’s lathe, for the entire heaven whirls around it. As 
to the rest, the eastern heaven is blue, the northern and 
north-western black, the western heaven is brilliant white, 
the south-western and southern heavens red, and the 
south-eastern heaven is luminous == yang. Why the north- 
eastern heaven is called changing, or by the Po-ya 
barbarian, is hard to guess. With the real colour of 

(c) Euai-nan-tse IIL, 3 ^ ^ PIo 'fPf jh S? ^ S ^ 

^ M n ^ MAt B 

mm * ^ 0 ^ mm ^ ® ® b ^ 5c 

mm w ^ ^ m 

B ^ % m m m m m -b m m B m % at m 


: po-va. mm mm, 

# % m m ^ 
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heavea all these denominations have very little in common^ 
and they appear to be a mere play of fancy. Apart from 
that this empty schematism is of no consequence, 

Yang Ilshmg (first century b.c,) offers a list of names 
of the Nine Heavens differing completely from the fore- 
going, He distinguishes (1) the Central Heaven; (2) the 
Heaven of Desire; (8) the Compliant Heaven; (4) the 
Changing Heaven; (5) the Bright Heaven; (6) the Vast 
Heaven; (7) the Universal Heaven; (8) the Foundering 
Heaven; (9) the Complete Heaven (d). 

It is not clear Vfhat Yang Hsiung understood by these 
names. Apparently they refer to various activities and 
attributes of heaven in the widest sense, the natural as well 
as the mythological, 

■ (c) The Nine-storied Heaven, 

In the THen-iven Chi ii Yuan says: The vault of 
heaven has the shape of nine stories. Who planned them ? 
Who’s vfork are they? Who was it that first built them? ” 
and further, On what does the edge of the nine heavens 
repose, and on what depend ? It has many corners and 
sinuosities ; who knows their number ? ” (e). From this 
it is evident that even in the fourth century b.c, the idea 
of nine heavens rising story like one upon another was 
familiar to the Chinese, We do not learn what purpose 
these nine stories were to serve. Later they were adopted 
by the Taoists, and we saw how Chu Hsi incorporated them 

(d) Yang Esiung^ T'ai-hsUan ching IX., 8 r. ^ % % 

(e) Gii^u-tse III., 1 r. 5^ „ i® M X ffl H # }M Z 'P® M 

nnjWbffZ .... 
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into his system, identifying them with nine strata of air 
of diferent density. 

(d) Buddhist and Taoist Heavens. 

The Buddhist Heavens are not of Chinese origin, but 
they became known to the Chinese from translations of 
Buddhist books and passed into Chinese literature. More- 
over they were eagerly seized upon and imitated by later 
Taoists. 

The Buddhists divide the universe into three wuiids, 
Trailokya H ^5 but whereas the Brahmans take these 
terms to connote earth, the atmosphere, and heaven and 
thus have a division on a purely physical basis, the 
Buddhist division is metaphysical. Their three world 
regions are: Kdmadhdtu the region of desires, 

Bupadhdtu the region of form, and Ariipadhdtu 

Is ^ region of formlessness, the anteroom to 

Nirvana. Conformably to the Jii-p^o-ska4un (f), to the 
Kamadhatu belong ten worlds or heavens, to Rupadhatu 
eighteen, and to Arupadhatu four (g). 

The thirty-two heavens of the Ju-p^o-^sha lun are the 
following : 

I. Kamadhatu. 

( 1 ) Karotapdni ^ ^ , the Heaven of Bowl 

. Bearers. , ; ' : 

(2) Malddhara # ^ ^5 the Heaven of Garland 

Bearers. 


(f) ill ^ (Upaaalca sastra ?) quoted by the Fa-yuan ohn- 

lift ^ i|^ in Tii-shu chi-cli'ing ^ chap. 14, 5 ^ ^ 

U p. 10 r. , 

(f/) According to Eitel, Handbook, Kamadhatu comprises seYen 
Worlds, viz., earth and six Devalokas. To the GJi'i-shih ching and the 
Li-shih a^pH-fan Zun the first four worlds of Kamadhatu are unknown 
likewise. 
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(3) Saddmada 'MC Ml Heaven of the Ever 

Dissolute (A). 

(4) H M ® the Heaven with the 
Sun, the Moon and the Stars, 

(5) Catur-mahdrdja-’kdyiha E3 ^ 2 the Heaven 

of the Four Kings of Heaven, the four guardians 
of the world living with their suite on the four 
slopes of the sacred mountain Sumem. Accord- 
ing to the Li-shih a-jiH-fan lim 4,000 Yocana 
above India, 

(6) Tmyastfhnsat ^ -j-* H ^ or fjj Indr ah 

Heaven, between the summits of Sumeru, 8,000 
Yocana above the earth, inhabited by Indra and 
thirty-two other gods. 

(7) Yama-devaloka ^ J|i Ymnah Heaven, 

160,000 Yocana above the earth, 

(S) Tnshita or M ^ 5?, the Heaven of the 

Bodhisattvas, 320,000 Yocana above earth. 

(9) Nirmdnimti ffc ^ 5^? the Heaven of Blessed 
Gods enjoying self-prepared delights, 640,000 
Yocana high. 

(10) ParaniTmita-vaiavartin -flSt ft ^ IE 3*^, Heaven 
of Gods permanently enjoying delights prepared 
by others. Seat of Mara, 1,280,000 Yocana high, 
5 to 10 are the six Devalokas ^ the six heavens 
in which the old Brahmanic gods and tho Bodhisattvas 

(/i) There is no doubt that the first three heavens are identical with 
the three regions on the slopes or terraces of Mount Sumeru, which the 
Ch'i-shih'Cking assigns to three classes of YakshaSf viz., the Bowl 
Bearers ^ the G-arland Bearers ^ and the “ Ever Intoxicated ” 

f; m mm 4* ^ ^ ^ a 4 ^'4* ^ 

^ X ^ a # s »■ The 

Sanscrit names, taken from the Buddhist Cosmogony Qi h. de la ValUe 
(Hastings IV., p, 134), correspond to the Chinese names of the 
Oh^i-shih-ching. The chariots of the Sun, the Moon j and the Stars 
forming the fourth heaven, for which I cannot supply the Sanscrit 
name, are believed to stop at half the height of Sumeru. 
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are lodged. The distance of these heavens from earth 
increases in geometric progression from 4,000 Yocana. In 
these heavens the gods live in palaces, as shown by the 
Chinese term. The palace of Indra is minutely described 
in the CJiH-shih-ching. 

II. RtJPABHATU. 

The eighteen heavens constituting the world of form are 
called the eighteen Brahmalokas the worlds of the 

Brahmas, so named from the first three heavens in which 
Brahmas and their attendants reside : 

(1) Brahma-^drsadya ^ the Heaven for the 

attendants of the Brahmas. 

(2) Brahma-ptmhita ^ the Heaven of the 

Brahma priests. 

(8) Mahd-hmhma ^ the Heaven of the Great 

Brahmas. 

(4) Panttahha the Heaven of Minor Splendour. 

(5) Apmmdnabha fljf. ;ft the Heaven of Endless 

Splendour. 

(6) Abhdsvara the Heaven of Splendour, or of 

Splendour and Sounds = abha-sxjara as in Chinese. 

(7) Fanttaiuhha ^ the Heaven of Minor Purity. 

(8) Apramdnaiubka fj}| 4 1^5 the Heaven of Endless 

Purity. 

(9) Subhakrtsna ® the Heaven of Universal 

Purity. 

(10} Punyaprasava |g the Heaven of Felicitous 
■'Birth.; ■ 

(11) Anabhraka the Heaven of Greatest Bliss. 

A better rendering of Anabhraka is fRf ^ 55? 

the Cloudless Heaven (Li-skih a-pH-Pan4un). 

(12) Vrhatphala J| the Heaven of Rich Fruits of 

Virtue. 
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(18) Asamjnisattva the Heaven without Burning 

Passions. 

(14) Avrha H the Heaven without Thought 

(Speech). 

(15) Atapa the Heaven without Annoyance. 

(16) Sudrs^ 11,5 the Heaven of Beautiful Aspect. 

(17) Siidarsana § the Heaven of Noble Views. 

(18) Akanista ^ % ^9 the Pleaven without the Least 

Desire. 

III. Abupadhatu. 

(1) Akdsdnantydyata7iam ^ pi or ISl Jil the 

Heaven of the Endless Void. 

(2) Vijndndnantydyatanajn ^^ or HI ^ the 

Heaven of Unlimited Knowledge. 

(3) Akimcanydy at anmn |[{| J 3 I? ^ the Heaven of 

Non-existence. 

(4) NawammfMmdsamjndndyatanam ^1® 

5c? the Heaven in which there is no thinking 

and no non-thinking. 

In the uppermost heavens existence evaporates more 
and more, in the last there is, so to speak, less than 
nothing (i) and the entrance into Nirvana sujfficiently 
prepared. 

From the above outline there are many discrepancies 
in other Buddhist texts (k). Many heavens are either 
omitted altogether or placed dMerently. The ChH-shih- 
chingf e.g .9 has a special heaven for the god of demons, 
Mdra, situated hetw^en Paranirmita-vasavartin and the 
Brahma Heavens. In addition it mentions a heaven 
^ M 5^5 the Heaven without Coarseness ’^ above 
Vrhatphala. 

(i) It is true that Buddhist writers hold that the name of the last 
heaven does not imply an absolute negation of ail mental processes , 
which still exist, though in a much reduced state. 

(/c) In the Cosmogony of de la ValUe Poussin as well. 
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As an illustration of the enormous distance from the 
Brahma Heaven to earth the Li-shih a-pH-t^an lim narrates 
the following story ; The monks Inquired of Buddha, 
the Illustrious, how far distant Jambudviija was from the 
Brahma World. Buddha said, * Monks, from Jambudvipa 
to the Brahma World the distance is very great. If for 
instance on the 15th day of the 9th month at full moon a 
man in the Brahma World should throw down a square 
stone a thousand feet long and broad, it would do no harm 
for some time, for only in the following year in the 9th 
month on the day of full moon, would the stone reach 
Jambudvipa ’ (I). 

It is weU known that later Taoism copied not only 
the cult, but also the mythology of Buddhism. Thus 
Taoist Heavens were invented, numbering precisely 
32 (?n), though some sources mentioned have even 36. 
The Yiin-chi-chH-chHen (n) gives the names of 36 heavens 
along with the heavenly kings residing therein, which are 
merely clumsy inventions from Buddhist reminiscences. 
Thus the second heaven is connoted as ‘Hhe heaven of 
formlessness and marvellous purity with the changing 
and ascending celestial king, whose surname is I’eng and 
whose personal name, Ti-a-sha ^’ ; Ti-a-sha is intended to 
sound like a foreign name. The third heaven is styled 
^Hhe extremely fine heaven with the deep dark 


(0 Ifr Bit S Tu-shu chi-ch'^ng ^ ^ chap. 14 

^ if5 ^ m p- 11 

it M M # m Jt £ #£ H ^ m m M ® ^ it 

« R * iin % M + X H H IB ^ # - A ® 

w ^ A ^ ® T# 4* m IS mmj-m 

a A M fi Ut ^ ® ?? m it-_ 

(m; Cl the Ghu-tHen ling-$hu ching ^ 

(n) ® ^ written in the hxst half of the eleventh century a.d. 
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celestial king Yun (Cloud), personal name Kuei4ingJ^ 
Po4o-ju means nothing, but it sounds like the Chinese 
rendering of some Sanscrit name. A copious use is made 
of the character ^ Brahma, although lor Taoism it is 
absolutely meaningless. In order to give to the whole a 
somewhat archaic touch, some characters are frequently 
omitted purposely, as if the text had been mutilated, 
which, for the author has still another advantage, obviating 
as it does the necessity of inventing still more fanciful 
names for the lacunae. 

(e) Heaven in Other Countries, 

Men have seldom been satisfied with only one heaven ; 
most people, like the Chinese, have quite a number. 

The Babylonians starting from the pole divided heaven 
into three regions : (1) that of Anu^ the ruler of heaven, 
embracing the zodiacal signs Taurus^ Gemini^ Cancer, and 
Leo ; (2) that of Bel, the son of Amt with the signs Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio ; (8) that of Ea, the god of the ocean with 
the zodiacal signs from Sagittarius to Aries (o). This 
division reminds one very much of Huat-nan4se, including 
the Solar Mansions in his Nine Heavens (p). 

The Pythagoreans (Philolaos) distinguished three world 
regions one above the other. The exterior region was the 
circle of fire called Olympos ; the intermediate, the circle 
of stars, Kosmos, in which were moving the sun, the 
moon, and the planets; and the interior region below the 
moon and above the earth was called Uranos (q). 

(o) P. K, Ginzel, Die asfcronomischen Keniitnisse der Babylonier, 
1901, p. 3. 

(p) Vid, p. 134, 

(^) Zeller ' StoK 488: ri) ftcv oSr amrdro) fxepos r&v 

‘jrept.ixopros, iv f r^v Gl^mpiveiay <5hm r&v crroixetc^ip *'OKv[XTrotf fca\e? 

Tcfc Be {fTch r^v rov ^0}Jip.Trov <l>opdp, iy ^ roifs Trevre Trhav^jrds (xeB* 7}Xlov Ka\ 
(oreK^fipyjs KSarpLoV) rb S*hrh ro^rots vTrocteKi^vdv re Kal ireplyeioy pepos^ 

iv ^ rh rris (f>t\ofxera^6?i.ov yeve&ews, oi/paydp* 
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With the Peruvians fom superimposed heavens rise 
above the earth (r). The modern Maya in Yucatan believe 
in the existence of seven heavens rising in stories one upon 
another. Each heaven has a hole in the centre through 
which grows a tree on which the souls of the deceased 
climb up, until they reach the heaven destined for their 
residence. That probably depends on their dignity. The 
upper stories are the most desirable. In the uppermost 
now is enthroned the Gran Dios of the Spaniards, the old 
Maya gods had to retreat before him and climb down 
into the lower stories (s). They have shared the fate 
of the old gods of India who at present must inhabit the 
lower of the 82 Buddhist heavens. 

In the Upanishads ten worlds are mentioned, namely 
the air, wind, the sun, the moon, the Five Planets and the 
fixed stars. In other passages, seven or fourteen worlds 
are alluded to, viz., seven upper and seven lower ones (t). 
In the Bible we read almost as often about heavens as 
about heaven. The three or seven heavens of later 
Judaism and of the New Testament are said to be of 
Babylonian origin (u). 

The Greeks were accustomed to regard the various 
worlds as spheres with peculiar motions, and in this way 
endeavoured to explain the manifold movements of the 
stars. These spheres were commonly regarded as being 
nine in number. 

The later Pythagoreans hB>d ten, having invented an 
additional “ counter-earth.’^ The number twelve also 
occurs (aj). Eudoxos first assumed three homoeentric 
spheres turning in different directions, for the purpose of 


(r) Manuel, p. 630. 

(s) B. L. Lowie, in Hastings IV., p. 170, 

(t) H. Jacobi, Hastings IV.. 157. 

(u) Schiaparelli, p. 51. 

{x) BouchS-Leclercq, p, 8. 
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explaining the revolution of the suuj and besides three for 
the moon and four for the planets. KalUppos added two 
spheres for the sun and two for the moon, and one sphere 
each for Mercury^ Venus djxdi Mars (y). The fixed stars, 
according to the Greek view, were in the eighth heaven (z). 
The number of these spheres was increased in the progress 
of time. Aside from the sphere of the fixed stars moved 
by God, Aristotle is said to have assumed 47 spheres, or, 
as some say, as many as 55 (a). 

(f) Heaven as Paradise. 

Heaven has always been considered the seat of Shang’-ti, 
the Supreme God and of his attendants. He keeps court 
in his palaces as a celestial emperor. Other gods are to be 
found there also. However, to the Chinese, heaven is not 
paradise where the souls of the departed live after their 
death. Only some few select are allowed to stay at the 
court of Shang-ti. We read in the Shiking that the 
emperor Win-wang is in heaven (5), together with his 
two ancestors T^ai-wang and Wang-chi (e). Subsequently 
deceased emperors were universally believed to share the 
throne of Shang~ti. Taoist immortals have often ascended 
to heaven, and we have poems descriptive of journeys in 
heaven, of which the Li-sao is the best known. But these 
were exceptional men, who by special favour were admitted 
to heaven. The Chinese heaven never became a real 
paradise, like the various Buddhist heavens or the heaven 
of the Christian religion, which is open to ail mankind. 


(y) Eomf PP- 176, 179. 

Troels- Lund, 1 ^, 103. 

(et) Bouchi-Leclercq, p, 26. 

(b) Leg ge, Shiking, IL, 427. 

ic) Shiking, 11., 468. f ; 


ae if-o * 3- J: 
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(g) The Gates of Heaven* 

From the Phi'-ts^ao ching we learn that heaven has nine 
gates. The central entrance is the broadest; the sun and 
the moon issue from this (d). The principal gate of 
heaven Ch^ang-ho is already knovm to ITuai-nan-tse (e), 
and the Shno-whi mentions it. The commentary adds that 
it is the gate of the Tse-wei palace near the north pole 
where Shang*-ti has his residence (/). 

The gate of heaven is open at times. The emperor 
Hsuafi’di (550 — 560 a.b.), of the Northern Ch*i dynasty, 
is said to have seen the gate of hea%^en open, when passing 
near the Liao-yang mountain (g). For others it was not 
visible, so it may have been an halluncination. 

The Negroes of the Gold Coast believe that every 
morning heaven throws open a big gate to let the sun 
out (h). Varro reports concerning three gates of heaven, 
one near the sign of Scorpio, one between Leo and Cancer, 
and one between Aquarius and Pisces (t). We all know 
the gate of heaven of the Christian legend, for which Peter 
has the key. 

II. Qualities of Physical Heaven. 

The purely physical qualities of heaven have already 
been dealt with. To the Chinese heaven appears round, 
high, blue, atmosphenc— qualities, it is true, against 
which many doubts have been uttered, 

(fi) work of the Han epoch. 

(«) « ]^ T-a # H H ^ ^ P?- 

® % PB Jl Wi M M PI & Tse-wei is the name of 

a star near the North Pole, so the Polar Star has been described as the 
gate of heaven also. Others say that the gate of heaven are two stars 
in the constellation^ Plorn. According to Giles's Diet these two stars 
are between Spica and y Hydme, 

(f/) Pei Gh'tsliu, chap. 4, p. 1 r. 

(h) Tyhr I., 347. 

(i) BoueM-Leclercq, 23, Note 1. 
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A Y iking commeBtary characterises the nature of 
heaven as follows : — great is CMieni — hard, strongs 
well-balanced^ correct^ pure^ unalloyed;^ excellent I (Jc). 

Hard refers to the substance of heaven, rvhicli though 
air is yet supposed to be hard (i); strong to the inherent 
force of heaven, displayed in its rotation, Vv^hich is perfectly 
uniform, so that heaven never loses its equilibrium. It 
consists of pure Yang fluid, not alloyed with Ym. 

Thus far the physical viewpoint has not been departed 
from. But it becomes somewhat metaphysical, when 
Kuan-yin-tse says that heaven covers everything and, 
whether creatures live or are killed, manifests neither love 
nor hatred (m); ox when Shhi-tse avers that heaven in its 
actions is unselfish, therefore so regular and correct and 
being so correct, so pure and bright (n); ox when Kzmfi- 
tse even goes the length of declaring that heaven is Just 
and disinterested, because it spreads itself over the 
beautiful and the ugly in the same manner (o). A being 
absolved of love and hatred in a special case and con- 
sidered just and unselflsli, cannot be merely material, and 
there must be spiritual forces at work within it. • 

Tung Chung-shu makes the interesting attempt to 
deduce the feelings of heaven from its natural qualities. We 
saw that the LiM already simply identified the Justice and 
benevolence of heaven and earth Vfitli cold and v/ami air. 
Tung Chung-shu proceeds in a very similar way. Pleasure ^ 
joy^ anger ojxd sorrow are said to be essentially the same 


(k) Yiking, App. TV., 415. Of. p. 48. 

(Q See above, p. 104. 

(m). Kum-yin-Ue, -!>. 6 r. ^ H ® If o 3^ S M ^ 

M 3^ M ^ M-. 

(«) shH-uc ^ „ 5^ ^ fe ^ J-1 ® jE ^ M S jE 

^ PJ- 

(o) Cf. above. !). 72, Hote (/). 
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as warmth, heat, dearness, and cold. Heaven possesses 
these feelings in common with man, in whom the same 
forces are active as in heaven* Thus we obtain the follow- 
ing equations : (1) Fleasure — immi-th^sprlng, (2) Jotj — 
heat Slimmer, (8) Anger ^^dearn ess :==aiitiimn, (4) Sorrow 
— cold^winter. For pleasure love may be substituted, 
and for anger seriousness. With the warm spring fluid 
heaven loves and produces vegetation, and with the hot 
summer fluid it displays its Joy and develops the plants, 
with' the clear autumn' fluid it sliov/s its seriousness and 
causes everything to mature, and wdth the cold winter 
fluid it mourns and' conceals its ■produce in the earth (p), 
A certain poetry cannot be denied to these ph^^sico- 
pliilosophical speculations recalling similar productions of 
western philosophers. 

Thus the bridge is laid Joining the material heaven wdth 
heaven as an object of religious worship. We have no 
more the blue celestial dome, but a being formed of the 
very finest substance, which feels as do ourselves. 

B. RELIGIOUS-PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWPOINT. 

I. Natuee OF Heaven. 

(a) Heaven the origin of all things. 

Heaven is the source of all existence and the ancestor 
of all things (q). Heaven comprises everything, the earth 

ip) Gh^un-GhHu fan4uXl„ 10 y, % ^ ^ % M 

% ^ 

B MM# W H- 1® MW. jfiin ft MWi 

BwmmMrn & B 

(e) '^“"sr OMao-hsi 

chi is by Tung Chung'ShUt second century b.c. 
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reposing in its centre included; everything that is, is 

part of heaven, and everythmg « have thX 

duced bv heaven. “ Men,” says the Sln-chi, have then 

origin in heaven and descend from their p^ents. When 
they are in trouble, they return to their stock. Co 
queW, ^hen their suHerings have reached the higtet 
degree, every one implores heaven ]ust as, w n p 
have become unbearable, every one calls for Ins 

"“Serhav; the feeling of childmi 

•mn,r thp emneror -who reveres heaven as his lather, 
especially the empeioi wnu „ The Liki 

and therefore is called the son of heaven (s). The 

ordains that the virtuous man shall honour heaven like his 

parents (t)* 

(b) Heaven governs the world. 

The notion of heaven as the thlel of *e wld is very 
«Vrl We meet with it in numerous utterances of the 
Sh«/cmg, therefore it must reach back into the primeval 
fiTYips of Chinese civilization. 

times 01 ^ ^ mankind (u), 

TTpjiveii emoins virtue as a uuty v 

establishes laws, gives commands, f 

and punishes the depraved (a?), rewards t he good and 

(* 0*1 Of b, 8 Sli » HL * « * ^ » 

n., 260. :g. f4o t A M -i. in ^ A V 

^ (!? SgS'shukin, II., 204. # « To A ffi ^ M ® « 
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inflicts penalties on the wicked (^). In an impretentions 
way lie transmits to the people his own nature and 
promotes their development (s). He obtains this end by 
giving them princes and teachers to lead them the right 
way (a). Heaven does not always administer the govern- 
ment of the world directly, but he also rules through the 
emperor, v/hom he invests, as his substitute (h). This 
is the divine right in its most complete form. And not 
only the emperor, but the feudatory princes also are 
directly appointed by heaven. It is not advisable to try 
issues with such a representative of heaven. Thus we read 
in the Tso-chwan, Heaven has invested Chhi^ and one 
must not fight against it. Can the power of Chm, be it 
ever so great, resist Heaven (c) 

Sometimes heaven intervenes in the regular course of 
events. In the Shiking^ e.g,, it is said that Heaven 
ordered a swallow to fly down, and thus Shang was 
born (d), and in another passage, Heaven commanded 
ali the princes to build their capitals in the sphere of Yii’s 
labours (e). 

(c) Heaven as Providence. 

By directing the destinies of the world heaven becomes 
fate or providence. His power is so great that it v/otild 

(y) Kuo-yu : ^ ^ Z ^ :Z B % M ‘M ^ "SU M U- 

{«:) Slmking II., 320. 

(a) Eod. rr., 286. ^ ^ "F K 11^ Z^ W Zr^ 

'It 35 ft -t 'fit fll ^ ra 

(b) Shuking U., 290, 291. ^ W ■■■ ■ 

(c) Tso-chiian, Duke Bsuan, lath year. m m m 

id) Shiking n., 686. 

(e) Bod. n.. 646. ZW.- 
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be presumptuous to oppose «• ftSme 

and fulfils their wishes (j). Virtue touciies m , 
he looks down upon the people, scrutinises their 3^^ 

.ud .ccordiuBly bestotrs upon them . tagar or sjhorier 
life (g). When heaven exalts anybody, as, 

p-nc o, Cb- no on. c. J-tmy hu^ - 

the attempt to withstand heaven would 
“‘it^Lyeu is u„t 

may send misfortune aim is ^ -virrath heaven 

are miserable, it is his . perdition, as 

frequently sends diseases, misery, gj^y I « /n. Often- 

r ;eT:— Id" wbe„ b, 

r=“to rr t“f yu. dyU W Libe a jo.bpct^tat^ 
Lveu somotimes alters his iudmalmus. so that 

never be quite ceitam oi his avour ^ besides 
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heaven are productive of happiness j unreasoBabie ones of 
mishap. If anybody has sufficient money and makes an 
economic use of it, then heaven cannot render him poor, 
and if he cultivates his body, giving it the necessary 
exercise, then heaven cannot make Mm sick (m), AcGord- 
ingiy heaven would not be an absolute monarch vAose sole 
will determines the weal and woe of his creatures, but these 
would have an extensive co-operation and be able in a 
great measure to shape their own destiny. 


(d) Heaven acts like man. 

Heaven is not a man, but he acts like one. In the 
Shiking he is introduced walking (n), and we are often told 
that he looks down. He sees and hears, says the 
Shtiking (o). Heaven Zoues the people (p)y he helps his 
friends and injures his enemies. Those ivho in their 
dealings follow his will he assists, and he opposes those 
who are against Mm (g). So we read in the Tso-ckuan 
that heaven lent his hand to Ch^u to slay the prince of 
Ts^ai^ who by the assassination of his sovereign had offended 
against heaven. 


(OT) Hsiln-tse XI., 12 r. ^ ft So ® M ^ ^ 

m 111 m m 0 # m x 

(n) Shiking U., 416. Q 0 % 0 M B :t ^ ^ 3t- 

(o) Shulcing I., 74; I.. 26S; II., 292. ^o X It ^ 

R mm X mM ® m s sb ^ ±t it m #±. 
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W 4*0 X;1I nn R fj Xli g ii- 

(p) Shukitiff II., 290. 

(g) Kuan-tse I., 8 v. ^ ^ 

^ M ^ ^ Br Sil m 4- ^ M m 





Sometimes heaven is in an angry mood. An iihfated 
man exclaims in the'SM/ring, was bom in an unlucky 
hour, when heaven was at the moment in great anger (r). 
In TFang Ch^ung^s time it was the common belief that 
thunder is the angry voice of heaven, and that with his 
lightning he strikes people guilty of some secret offence (s). 
Huai-nan-tse relates a special incident, when heaven, 
implored by a woman from the people, sent down liis 
thunderbolt (t). The commentary adds that this refers 
to a widow in Chh who had taken her motherdn-law and 
her daughter into her house to care for them. The daughter 
had killed her own mother out of greed, and then charged 
the widow with the murder. To prove her innocence the 
widow invoked heaven, who then replied with his lightning. 

It cannot be a matter for surprise that it occurred to 
some thinkers to ascribe to heaven, who thinks, feels and 
acts exactly like a human being, a human body as well. 
We find this idea discussed in a colloquy between a certain 
ChHn Pi and Chang Wen in the Sa7i’-kuo-chih (u). Chang 
W6n asked again, ^ Has heaven a head ? / Ch^^in Pi 
returned : ^ Yes.’ Chang WSn : ^ Where ?’ Ch'^in Pi : ^ In 
the West, for it is said in the Shiking : turned his 

(7^ Bliking ll., 521. # ^ ^ M ^ 35 # 

( 5 ) Lun-M^ig l.i 286. 

m Huai-nan-tse VI., 1 r. ^ ^ fll„ ^ ^ T 
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kind regards to the west’® (oj). Consequently the head £ 

- must be in the West.® Chang Wen : ^Has heaven ears?® 

' Ch^in Pi : ^ Heaven is high, but he hears what is down 

j below. The Shiking says : When the cranes cry in the 

nine marshes, their cries are heard by heaven ®® (y). If he 
had no ears, how could he hear?® Chang Wen: * Has 
heaven feet?® Ch%i Pi: ^The Shiking says: Heaven 
I walks on hard and difficult ground. This man does not 

act in the proper way®® (:s). If he had no feet, how could 
he walk?® Chang W^n : ^Ilas heaven a surname?® Ch^in 
Pi: Yes.® Chang Wen : ^ Which?® Ch^in Pi: ‘^Liu/ 

. Chang Wen : ^ How do you know?® Ch'^in Pi : ^ The Son 

; of Heaven has the surname Liu, thence I know it’ (a). 

Thus question and reply followed each other like sound and 
echo.” 

From various celestial phenomena and heavenly bodies 
Htiai-nan-tse formed the court of heaven. The lour seasons 
are his officials, the sun and the moon his messengers, the 
stars his time, the rainbow and the comets his unpropitious 
omens. The directions of heaven are considered his 
I ministers. Moreover there are heavenly palaces : in the 

“ T^ai-wei palace and in the Tse-hang resides T^ai4, the Great 

Monad, in the Hsien-j/wan, the wife of the emperor of 
heaven, and in THen^a the various spirits (b). 

j (x) Shiking 11, t 4:0. 

(y) Shiking II., 297. Legge translates “ in the sky,“ bnt that 
would not do for onr text. 

1 : {z) Bee above, p. 151, note (n), Legge translates : “The way of 

heaven is hard and difficult.’' 

I (a) The emperors of the Han dynasty were from the Liu family. 

(h) Hiiai-nan4s0 III., 3 r., 6 r., 6 v. 
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(e) Heaven according to Lao-tse and Wa?ig Ch^img. 

With- Lao-tse heaven is scarcely distingiiishahle from 
Tao, a sort of miindaBe . spirit manifesting itself in the 
material sky. He does not act and remains, in a state, of 
quietism and passivity, but though never disputing, nor 
speaking, nor calling, ,he obtains everything (c). Heaven 
does not show preference for anyone ; but he sides with the 
good (d). DiSering from men, who like to consort with 
those who are successful, heaven humbles the exalted and 
raises the lowly, he takes from those who. have plenty and 
gives to those who are destitute (e). W.e have here a kind 
ol world government or providence. 

Wang Cheung Imo'WB no other than the physical heaven, 
which, as he points out, in the Classics is anthropomor- 
phised and endowed with human features (/). It camiot 
have such, being devoid of the indispensable sense organs, 
ears, eyes, etc, (g). The fluid of heaven constitutes the 
formless empyrean (Ji). Its movements, the emission of 
this fluid, take place spontaneously, and are not inten- 
tional (i). Heaven does not speak nor act, nor is it 
affected by the prayers of mankind; it has no sensations, 
no wisdom (fc), no consciousness, for it is nothing but air 
with some matter contained in the heavenly bodies. In 

{o) Tao-UMng, ohap. 73. |£ ^ X H rfij # M 

(d) Tao-U-king, chap. 79. ^ ^ X It tl SI S H # A- 

(e) Tao-tS-king, chap. 77. # Z T M # Z 

^ ^ mmz ^ m wiz%z it ® ^ ^ u « ^ 
& A zm m r- m ir ^ b m m #• 

if) Lun mng I., 138, 134. 

(g) Tmn.H^ng l.y 9^. 

(h) Eod. l,y IIS. 

(ij Eod. I., 92. • 

(h) Bod, I., 101, 127. 
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humanity and particularly in the sages ^ heaven or the 
Yforlcl reaches its > highest development. The heart of 
heaven is . the heart of the sages (I). Therefore the 
intelligence of mankind is the intelligence of dieaveix— an 
idea wliichj perhaps, was already conceived in the 
Sktildng (m). 

(/) Heaven according to ChangAse^ CldhigAse^ and 
ChiL HsL 

The arguments of the philosophers Chang MhigAao and 
Ch^hig I conform more or less to the Taoist line of thought. 
Of the former are the following apophthegms : 

The imscrutable in heaven is called spirit, and that 
v/hich is regular in the spirit is called heaven/^' Accord- 
ingly there is a spiritual force at work in heaven— 
we would say nature — producing all the wonderful trans- 
formations, the inner nature of which we are unable to 
explain. One speaks of heaven (nature) in so far as the 
regularity and order of these processes is taken into con- 
sideration. 

To create the myriads of things without worrying like 
the sages, is the way of heaven. A sage cannot understand 
this, for the wonderful faculty of creating without a plan 
cannot be grasped by a being acting deliberately (n). 
This is the Taoist Wu-weL 


(l) Eod. T, 129. 

(m) Vid, p. 151, note (o), md Mencius (Legge), p. 357, where it is 
said that Heaven hears and sees through the people. Cku Hsi snjB that 
Heaven has no body and cannot hear or see except through the people : 

M ^ •& ^ M ^ IS H W iSt Jbt R Legge incorrectly 
translates Q with “ according as.” 

(n) EsingAi ta-ch'mn V., 19 v, dF* 3E ^ ^ ^ H 
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‘'^Heaven does not perceive things %vith ears, eyes,. and 
thoughts, his perceptive faculty transcending sense 
perceptions by far. Heaven sees and hears through the 
people and displays his majesty through the people. 
Therefore, the Shiking and Shuking say that the com- 
mands of God and of Heaven repose in the hearts of 
the people ’’ (o). 

This is a Confucian construction put on the Taoist 
intuitive knowledge, and at the same time humanity takes 
the place of heaven or Tao as in the Shiking and in Wang 
Cheung. 

Ch^eng-tse gives utterance to the following sentiments : 
^‘'The principle of heaven is to create, and that this 
creation goes on without ceasing comes from the in- 
deliberate activity (Wu-wei). If in creating, intelligence 
and ability were used up, it could not go on un- 
interruptedly (p). 

GM^ng-tse distinguishes clearly between the physical 
and metaphysical heaven. He says, Wherever in the 
Shiking and Shuking a ruling power is mentioned, God is 
meant, and where they speak of an encircling and arching 
over, heaven is intended (q). 

When somebody inquired about the difference between 
heaven and God, he made this reply : The material 

(0) V., 19 V. ^ ;2: B 0 ^ 

z m mw : 0 M % n II m Rmmu m 

* IB # ^ i Jf^ K In a ii- 

ip) ming-U ta-ch‘&an 10 T. % Ma II ^ Ho ?i 
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(q) Hsing4i ta-chUian, eod, XXVI. , 10 v. ^ 
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HEAVEN. 

substance is called heaven^ the ruling power God, the 
woiiderliil creative forces are the spirits, nature is Ch^ien 
(heaven). As a matter of fact ail this is one, the 
divergence is merely owing to the names given from 
different points of view. If we wish a special designation 
for heaven we must call it Tao ’’ (r). 

Ergo heaven is only something material, but controlled 
by a superior, spiritual pov/er, called God. The wonderful 
forces living in nature are spirits. 

CJm Hsi holds that the word heaven in the Classics 
is used in three acceptations^ — (1) as the blue sky, (2) as a 
superior power, (8) as connoting a principle. This superior 
power is not a being like man, who as judge, lives in 
heaven, yet it is necessary that such a ruler exist. By 
the blue heaven one understands the continually revolving 
sky. Now, should anybody pretend that in heaven there is 
a man who there judges the sinners and evil-doers, this 
could not be maintained. Neither is it possible that there 
should be no ruler at all. It is important to keep this in 
view (s). 

Someone inquired of Chu Hsi what the ruling power 
was which Ch^6ng-tse called God. €hu Hsi replied : 
course there must be a ruling power. Heaven is a perfectly 
hard body, consisting entirely of Yang, revolving of its 
own accord without ceasing. Therefore, there must be a 


(r) Loa. at XXVI., Ur. i% X Z ^ ^ ti 

Z% B ^ ^ m Z ^ M Z M W Z M- B 
X n m Z I'J it 4. 

(s) Chu Hsi 49, 26 r. 5'C o 38" ^ fi 3’C 3 $ Ut 
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ruling power causing this. Men must come to a clear 
understanding on this point. Witli mere words nothing is 
gained (t). 

Consequently there is a superior power — a God in 
heaven^ but he must not be conceived as similar to man. 

God is a principle as superior power (u). The God 
of Chu Hsl, therefore, is something quite abstract — ^no 
peisonalit^r^. but merely a principle. 

IL The Invocation oe Heaven. 

Since heaven is thought of as the ruler of the world 
and the disposer of human destinies, it is naturai that 
people should have turned to him with prayers and 
offerings^ when desirous of obtaining his assistance or 
acknowledging their mdebtedness for favours received. 

We have in the Shf/dng several instanees of the invoea- 
tion of heaven. One paragraph runs thus : Blue heaven, 
blue heaven 1 behold those arrogant men and have com- 
passion on these miiserable ones (oc). And elsewhere we 
read : Bright high heaven! look down on earth 

below (y). It is worthy of notice that in both eases 
the prayer is addressed directly to the visible heaven. 

Not seldom the prayer takes the form of a complaint, 
nay almost a reproach of heaven, e.g., when some one 
exclaims : What offence have I committed against heaven, 

it) Chu mi eod. 49, 27 Y. ^ ^ Jl] ft B i ^ fli ^ 

^ f£ M ^ ^ 0 a ^ i'J m z 

m u M M iife a # M m b itn jii: ^ n z ± m 

m m # ® M A i'i m # # m if m m m &- 

(«); Cfca « 0 (J. 49, 25 r. # 
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and how have I sinned against Mm? (s) or Ob, why- 
does that ' exalted and resplendent lieaveii have no pity 
oil me 

Some Mstoric instances of the iiivoeatioii of heaven are 
known to us also. When General L-ii was to be put to 
death by order of the emperor Erh-sMMiming-tiy he 
looked up to heaven and invoking him thrice ' with a loud 
voice he said, Heaven I I am- imiocent (a). Ilskmg Yu 
is reported after his arrival in Tiing-ch^eng to have said to 
his horsemen : In more than seventy battles I have con- 
quered -the world. That now I am suddenly surrounded 
here is because heaven wishes to destroy me. I have 2 iot 
made any mistake in strategy (&). Every time Lki 
Tmn^ a general, went into action, he was wont to loosen his 
hair and to implore heaven. Upon this he intonated a song, 
in which his companions Joined, and only then he took the 
field (c). 

About the sacrihces offered to heaven by the emperor 
we have spoken above (p. 79). 

■ III. The Personification of Heaven. 

From remotest antiquity, of which the Shuking and the 
Shiking mioim us, heaven had been already humanised. 
No matter whether one spoke of the ^"^blue sky or of the 
ruler of heaven, in both cases one would employ the same 
word, tken^ For heaven as a person, however, the 

(.) IL, 336, /b ^ M 

(a) shi-chi 13 v. ® 03^ # 5c ::k: I# 3^ :# ±1 0 5^ 
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term Shang-ti^ or Tf alone^ meaning the ^‘august Sove- 
reign,’^ commonly translated as God,” was usual. The 
Chinese pictured to themselves a sovereign governing in 
heaven, even as his representative, the emperor of China, 
on earth. Like a prince he lives in his palaces, has his 
ministers and functionaries, as well as multitudes of ghosts 
and spirits, all carrying out his commands. But the Con- 
fucianists have ever preferred the term heaven,” even 
where the spirit of heaven is intended, and given to the 
word Shcmg-ti an abstract meaning as far as possible. ?Vlth 
Chu Esij, as we saw, God is nothing more than a ruling 
principle. Still, at the present day we have a temple of 
heaven in Feldng, but no Shang-ti temple. In cult, Shang- 
ti is considered as entirely identical with heaven. 

From times of yore the imperial ancestors were wor- 
shipped along with Shang-ti^ for, says the Liki, the multi- 
tudinous things take their origin from heaven, as men from 
their ancestors (d). 

Still another name is sometimes applied to God, namely, 
T^ie7i-kting (e), the ‘^‘Master of Heaven,” mentioned 
already in the Han epoch. The lian-'Shu narrates a dream 
of a village elder, Hsing-tang, in Lin-tse-hsien* In this 
dream a messenger of the Master of Heaven appeared to 
him, and transmitted to him an order for the then regent, 
Wang Mangf who was called upon to ascend the throne (/). 


A popular name for God is ^^Lao (g), the 

Old Gentleman of Heaven, which is especially in vogue in 
the north of China. 
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BOOK III. 

YIN AND YANG. 

A. ANCIENT TIMES. 

I. Thb Oldest Soueces, 

We have already become acquainted with the main features 
of the theory of the primary elements, Yin and Yang, of 
which the universe is believed to be formed. Now the question 
arises from what time this theory dates, and how far back 
into antiquity we are able to trace it. The oldest texts in 
which we find references are the Shihing, the Chou-H, and 
the Tso-chuan. 

In the Ku7ig4ki Ode of the Shiking it is said of the 
Duke of Lu : He examined the Yin and the Yang^^ (a). 
The commentators and Legge take this to mean ^Hight 
and shade,’’ This does not give a good sense, for there is 
no question of fields, to which light and shade are said to 
refer, nor does one see why the prince should examine the 
sunny and shady sides of fields. Yin and Yang must here 
refer to the primogenial forces of nature, by which the 
sovereign, as well as the sage, have to order their activities, 
taking them as their model, and in turn regulating them 
themselves, as we shall see later. Just so the oneirocritics 
in the Chou4i would observe the Yin and Yang fluids, the 
handle of the Bushel ” showing them the temporary seat 
of the Yang in the sky, and the position of the sun indicate 


ia) Shiking n., 488. 11 1i & t'J Mo ^ 
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ing the seat of the Yin (h). From the preceding verse^ in 
which the prince determines the four quarters from the 
shade (c), we infer that some observations of the sky are 
alluded to. According to Legge, this ode would have been 
composed in the time from 1114 — 1076 b.c. 

The Tsai<vei Ode has the follov/ing verse ; When do 
we return, when do we return ? The year will have reached 
the Ymig mojith already (d) ; and, similarly, the Ti-tu Ode 
says : The sun and the moon are already in the Fang 
month ^ my heart is alHicted ^V(e), 

The Yang month (/) is the tenth month. This expres- 
sion involves a knowledge of the theory of the alternation 
of Yin and Yang, We ^voiild not be surprised if the 
Chinese had dubbed July or August the Y’ang ’’ or Sun 
Month,” but how is it that they just chose November? 
Ktio m Ms commentary to the Erh-^a, says, because 
in the tenth month the pure Yin fluid prevails, and one 
regrets the complete absence of the Yang. That means to 
say one calls it the Yang month because it does not contain 
any Yang, The various names for the tenth month 
indicate that in this month already, in the opinion of the 
Chinese at least, the beginning of spring takes place, for 
it is also styled pr H small Yang month,” P ^ 

Yang spring,” and /]> P “ small Yang spring,” The 
Yang fluid, bringing about spring, commences already in 
the tenth month slightly to stir. It is signiflcant that this 
month has also been called the Plum month,” ^ 
because in it, as the first blossoms, those of the plum tree 
come forth. The early plums blossom already before the 

(b) Ct p. 04 . 
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winter solstice/^ remarks Ch^mgAse. H then the Yang 
had not yet been awakened, which force conld cause them 
to burst forth ? (g). Yvood is considered to be the specilie 

element of spring. As we shall see later, EnwMian-Ue lets 
it be bom in the tenth month ; consequently spring must 
originate in the tenth month already. 

In accordance with the common view advocated by 
Tmig Chung-skii^ e.g., and expressed by the term ^ jP 
Mew Yang 'hfor the eleventh month, the Yang iiuid does 
not come into being but one month later, whence Kuo 
P^^o’s perplexity. This, alter all, is tantamount to what 
hegge says, vis., that ' even in the tenth month Yang is 
already extant in an embryonic state, for it never dis- 
appears completely. At all events, when the Tsai-wei Ode 
was "written, wdiich was betw^een 1121 — 1070 b.c., according 
to Legge, the peculiar hypothesis of the increase and the 
decrease of the Yang fluid must have beeii known. 

In the ChouAi (eleventh century b.c.) the following 
passages are of moment: The herdsman uses russet 
animals for the Yang sacriflces and determines the colour of 
their hair, and black animals for the Yin sacrifices, whose 
hair is deterinined likewise ‘V (A). The Yang sacrifice is 
that offered to heaven, and the Yin sacrifice that to earth. ; 

The russet colour of the victims corresponds to the colour 
t of fire, the Yang fluid,) the black colour to that of the Yin 

I essence. j 

I ^"^The director of sacred ceremonies uses the products ? 

of heaven to produce the Yin force and he cheeks it by ' 

i moderation and rites, and he uses the products of earth to ? 

^ (g) HA7ig-U ta--cJi^iian, 27, ® ^ H o -I- ^ ^ EL "ilf ■ 
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excite the Yang force and checks it by harmony and 
music (i). According to the commentaryj by the pro- 
ducts of heaven living creatures, here animals, are intended, 
and by the products of earth, plants. When the Yin fluid 
in man is too empty, it deteriorates, therefore, with a view 
to supplementing it, he must eat meat. But if he has too 
much motion, it injures his constitution, therefore he is 
kept within the necessary bounds by the aid of moderation 
and rites, *which are regarded as Yin. When, contrariwise, 
the Yang fluid in man is superabundant, he becomes too 
much excited, therefore he must be placed on vegetable diet, 
whereby the jfluid is regulated. If, however, he becomes 
too quiet, this also proves hurtful to his constitution, then 
he must be stirred up a little by harmony and music. 
Music is Yang (k). 

^^The oneirocritics are concerned with the year and the 
seasons, they observe the union of heaven and earth and 
distinguish between the Yin and the Yang fluids (1). The 
commentary says that the union of heaven and earth 
is effected by the position of the Bushel in one of the 

Ten Heavenly Sterns/’ ^ and of the sim in one 
of the Tvfeive Earthly Branches,^’ J|| Both series 
of cyclical signs are employed to connote the directions, the 

(0 Qhou-U I., 485. m to M fP It mB 
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celestial as well as the terrestriaL The direction in which 
the handle of the Bushel points, is Yang (see above, p. 64). 
The handle of the Bushel (Great Bear) in the sky turns 
from the left to the right like a clock, and indicates the 
seasons. The station in which the sun stays is Yin. The 
sun proceeds on the sky from right to left. In the first 
month, at the beginning of spring, the Bushel points to 
the sign Yin=E.N.E.| N., and the sun stands on the 
opposite side in the sign Hsu = W.N.W,| N. Consequently 
Yang stays in the sign Yin and Yin in Hsii. This dis- 
tinction between Yin and Yang serves the purpose of 
forecasting lucky and unlucky events (7?i). 

These passages of the Chou-li initiate us into the 
mysteries of the Yin-yang theory, and in the absence of 
this theory would remain inexplicable. From other para- 
graphs of the same text we see that, as early as in the 
eleventh century b.c., Yin and Yang were used in the 
following meanings : 

(1) Yang=ma^e; yin= female, Yang-li, an archery 
match with a banquet, was a festival for men exclusively; 
Yin-li= marriage, a ceremony in which women were 
primarily interested (r^). 

(2) Ysiig- above lym— below. The six upper tones for 
which, as some say, bamboo tubes were employed, were 
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considered as yang, the lower six, for which they used 
copper tubes, as yin (o). 

(a) Yang = yin The anterior aper- 

ture of a turtle used for divination was called yang, the 
posterior yin (p). 

(4) Ymg^^kard; 3da = so/t. Hard wood, which had 
received plenty of sunshine, was regarded as yang; soft 
wood, which had grown mostly in the shade, as yin- The 
latter, in order to be wrought in wheels together with hard 
wood, had to be hardened with fire (yang) by the cart- 
wright (<l). 

(5) Yang ^ light ; yin = heavy. The arrow makers 
examined the equilibrium of an arrow by putting it into 
water and letting it swim. Then the heavier parts turned 
downside and the lighter floated above- The commentator 
Chao assumes that two pieces of bamboo of difl erent weight 
were used, others speak only of one piece (r). 

All these terms are secondary, and involve the existence 
of the Yin-yang theory. That this doctrine was well known 



( 0 ) Chou-li II., 55. ^ Iril ^ # 7^ IPI ;t fD B 
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Reader, Rfc. 11. Nos. 199, 900. 
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in the seventh and sixth centuries b,c. is attested by the 
Tso-chuan. 

In the sixteenth year of Duke Ilsi (642 b.c*) five meteors 
fell in Sung and six sea-eagles flew backwards^ a pheno- 
menon explained by the Tso-chuan as a consequence of a 
strong gale. Duke Hsiang of Sung inquired of Shii-hsing what 
this signified. When the latter came back from his audience 
he said, ^VThe prince put his question wrongly. This is 
merely a case of Yin and Yang — we would say it is but a 
natural phenomenon — and has not been caused by lucky or 
unlucky circumstances. Happiness and misfortune depend 
only on men (s). 

A propos of a violent hail-shower in the fourth year d 
Duke Chao (538 b.c.), Chi questioned Shm Feng 

how such a catastrophe could be averted. In a lengthy dis- 
cussion on ice and cold, and the methods to regulate them, 
Shen Feng said (inter alia) : There was no extraordinary 
Yang (heat) in winter and no hidden Yin (cold) in 
summer (t). Such a state, when there was no extra- 
ordinary heat in winter and no exceptional cold in suinmer, 
was held to be the natural one, Yin and Yang being in 
harmony. 

On June 3 of the year 520 b.g., according to the CMwi- 
chHUf there was an eclipse of the sun^ on which the Tso- 
chuan comments as follows : The duke asked Tse Shin 
saying, What does, that mean ? Does it bring happiness 
or misfortune? ^ The other rejoined, ‘ At the time of the 
two solstices and equinoxes an eclipse of the sun does not 
portend a calamity. The sun and the moon in their courses 
take the same road at the equinoxes and pass each other 
at the solstices. In other months an eclipse of the sun 

(s) Legge, Oh'un^oh'iu, Vol, I.,, p. 170.^ M A H ^ 

® It li ^ Kl rr ^ ^ Kl * A- 

(t) Gh‘un.chHu. n.. 696. M. M It- 
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is a calamity, for then the Yang cannot get the better, 
therefore there will always be an inundation ^ (u). The 

Yang principle represented by the sun cannot withstand 
the Yin principle embodied in the moon| consequently 
Yin —water for the time being is more powerful than 
Yang = lire, and as a* concomitant phenomenon we have an 
inundation. 

Yet this view was not universal, and an eclipse of the 
sun might eventually be assumed as forecasting a drought. 
On April 1, 517 B.c. the Ch^tm-ch^iu again announces an 
eclipse of the sun. Tse Shhi/\ says the Tso-chuan, 
declared, there will be high water, but Chao-tse was of 
opinion that it meant a drought, for, quoth he, ^^the sun 
has passed the equinox and the Yang has not yet obtained 
preponderance. When it does, the victory will foe the more 
crushing, and we must expect a drought. The Yang cannot 
expand and then will be highly concentrated (a?). Iix this 
case the drought is a consequence of an excessive accumu- 
lation of the hot Yang fluid. 

As the result of our investigation we may summarise 
and state that already in the twelfth and the eleventh 
eenturies B.e., not only the words Yin and Yang, but also 
the entire theory built thereon, was known in all its details. 


(u) CE un-ch'iu II. , 688. 
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II. The Original Meaning of Yin anb Yang, 

The meanings of Yin and Yang are so numerous that it 
is of interest to know the original signification from which 
the others are derived. The evolution of the Chinese 
language proceeded so logically that it is possible to indicate 
the fundamental meaning of most characters. In this 
respect the Chinese script is of inestimable service^ for one 
mostly can recognise in some measure how the Chinese con- 
ceived their ideograms when they invented their characters, 
i.e.y at the beginning of their culture. As a principal 
maxim v/e must lay down the rule that, in the case of a 
character having several meanings, the concrete and simple 
ones always precede the more abstract and complicated," 
for, as in everything else, in language likewise the human 
mind starts from what is simple and easy. 

The two modern characters, ^ Yang and |% Yin, are 
both compounded with p = ^ mound of earth; 

the meaning, therefore, must have something to do with 
a mound. Such a meaning exists in fact. The Erh-ya 
informs us that the southern side of a rnoimtam is called 
Yang, the northern Yin (y). To judge by the phonetic 
elements of the two characters, ^ must have been the 
sunny side^ the shady side of a hilly which corresponds 
to the southern and northern sides (;2). The radical p 
however, was added to the characters only later, probably 
just to emphasise this special meaning of the bright and 
shady sides. In old script, according to Kang-hsi^ both 
characters appear without a radical as ^ and 

in old script , depicts the sun above the horizon 
and underneath ^ ^ , pennants or a staff with 

pennants. The sxmbeams are compared to flying pennants, 

(y) Erh^ya ; [I] |g 0 H llj B 

(z) GhalmerSf Structure of Chinese Che-racters, p. 154; and Wieger, 
Lemons Etymoiogii^ues, p. 265. 
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and the whole picture represents the sun with Harning rays. 
Since one had already an image of the sun in U in this 
compound most likely stress “was laid upon the rays, 
and the whole character meant sunbeams '' or sun- 
light^’ (a). 

# ^ is composed of ^ now,’’ and S, 

an old picture of a coiling cloud. Both together mean 
that, at the time being, there are clouds, i.e., clouds cover- 
ing the sun (b). This notion has still been preserved in the 
acceptation : cloudy,” overclouded.’^ [if is the over- 
clouded sky, Hf the bright sky. 

Thus we have found as the fundamental meanings of 
Yin and Yang blight sunlight and dark^ coiling clouds. 
The sharp contrast between clouds and sunshine is evident. 

III. Yin AND Yang AS Fluids AND Peimary Elements. 

From the fiery solar fluid and the moist nebular masses 
forming clouds to /ire and zoater^ the primogenial elements 
from which w'e saw the world evolved, there is but one step. 
Yin and Yang conceived as substances are nothing else. 

This conception is implied in the two cited paragraphs 
of the Tso-chtian dealing with eclipses of the sun (c). 
Accordingly, the Yang principle of the sun can produce a 
drought, being fire, and the Yin principle of the moon, 
being admittedly water, can cause a flood or an inundation. 

We read in Lieh-tse : The plenitude and emptiness of 
a body, its increase and decrease are in connection with 
heaven and earth and affected by kindred objects. There- 
fore, the Yin fluid being strong, one dreams of wading 
through a great water and is frightened, and the Yang 

(a) G/iaZww, p, 85; Wieger, p,Qt95. 

(b) Ch Wtegerf p. 279 Yinn, Teinps Gouvert : jA. # So 

S S 0 . Chalmers, p. 81. 

(c) See above, pp* 169-170. 
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fluid being particularly vigorous, one dreams of being in a 
big fire and of being burned (d). The different states of 
the human body, its strength and weakness, increase and 
decrease, are caused by the Yin and Yang fluids, the same 
forces as those active throughout nature. Why does the 
Yang fluid evoke dreams of fire and the Yin fluid dreams of 
water? Because both consist of these elements. 

The Su-wen claims that with excessive Yang the body 
becomes hot without, however, being able to perspire, 
whereas with excessive Yin it becomes cold and per- 
spires (e). Y/hat does that mean else but that Yang 
stands for heat and dryness, and Yin for cold and 
dampness? 

Huai-na 72 Ase makes of Yin and Yang directly water and 
fire, stating that from the hot Yang fluid comes fire and 
the essence of fire becomes the sun, and the cold Yin fluid 
turns into v/ater, and the essence of water forms the 
moon (/). And further he says : The Yang fluid is fire 
and the Yin fluid water (g). Similarly, Tse-ymig 

asserts that the sun is the heavenly Yang, and fire the 
Yang on earth; aiad we may safely continue saying that 
moon is the heavenly Yin, and water the Yin on earth. 

Wang Chhmg denominates Yin and Yang the cold and 
the hot fluids (h), describing Yang as fire (i) and Yin as 
clouds or rain, i.e., water (fe). 


(rj) LieH-U, in., S r. ^ ^ H *o “ ® ^ ® i® ® 1 - W 

1 W: % M m M Si ^ M M.M I'J # ± m m 

® ^ Jii m ## :k M 

passage with almost identical words, 

(e) 8ii~iveh : ^ , . . . , • • • ^ W M'J 

# m ffi- 

(/) Gf. p. 38 . 

(g) Huai-nan-tse m., 7 y. ^ H ^ 3K- 


(/t) Lun HSng 1., 111. 
(i) Mod. I., 246 , 294 . 


(Jc) Eod. L, 234 * 284 ; II., S4S. 
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Starting from the proposition that Yang is fire and Yin 
water, we obtain a series of attributes of these elements 
which are also ascribed to Yin and Yang. 

Yang (fire) accordingly is hot^ dry, bright, anxious to 
expand, tenijng upwards or o^ltwaTds, is pure and light. 
Yin (water), on the other side, is cold, moist, dark, eager 
to contract, tending doxvnwards or inwards, is turbid and 
heavy. 

TJeh-tse narrates of a fabulous country, Ktt-tiiang, where 
the Yin and the Yang fluid do not mix, and consequently 
heat and cold are not distinguished (1). Tse-hua-tse makes 
the Yin pole in the north produce cold, from which springs 
water, and the Yang pole in the south pi'oduce heat, whence 
comes fire (in). We learned already that Yin and Yang 
are held to be the causes of droughts and inundations, and 
are made responsible for the dryness and perspiration of the 
human body (n). Hnai-nan-tse says that when Yin or 
water prevails in summer it is damp, and when winter is 
swayed by Yang or fire it is dry (o). Kuang-ch^ eng^tse 
calls the seat of the most perfect Yang the Great Brightness 
above, and the seat of the most perfect Yin the Gate of 
Darkness. 

The Yang fluid has the tendency to extend, to open and 
to escape upwards or outwards. The bearing of the Yin 
is Just the reverse; it contracts and concentrates itself 
downwards or towards the centre. Even speaking and 


(I) iM. in.. 6 T. Wi M X m z 

^ rr ^ ^ ^ 

m Tse-hua-tse. ^ To ^ g ffi ^ H S ^ 7X 

(n) Of. pp. 170 and 178. 
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silence are supposed to be brought about hj Yin and Yang. 
KiieiAm-tse (fourth century b.c.) says : Expanding is 
equivalent to opening, to speaking and to Yang. Con- 
tracting is the same as closing, becoming silent and 
Yin’^ (p); and WinAse professes that the sage closes his 
mouth with Yin and opens it with Yang (q). 

The fullest enumeration of these qualities is to be found 
in Huai-nan-tse : The principle of heaven is round, that 
of earth is square. The square governs darkness^ the 
round brightness. The bright emhales the fluid, therefore 
fire is called the external appearance. The dark contracts 
the fluid, therefore water is termed the internal a2')pearan€e. 
That which exhales the fluid, pours out, that which con- 
tracts it, breeds. Thus the Yang pours out, and the Yin 
breeds ’’ ( 7 '). These arguments are not very logical. The 
qualities alleged by Huai-nan-tse belong to the Yin and 
Yang in a quite natural way, but it is impossible to derive 
them one from another by force, as he does. As regards 
the production of all organisms by the dual forces of nature 
one may compare what has been said above (p. 55). 

In the cosmological theories we saw how Lieh-tse and 
Huai-nanAse made the pure and light Yang substances rise 
and form heaven above, while they made the turbid and 
heavy Yin particles sink down and produce earth. Fire 
always will rise up, and water sink down. 

(p) Kuei^kU’^Ue, chfip. 1, p. 1 v. ® ^ M PH W 
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IV. Yin and Yang the Substances of Heaven and 
Earth, the Sun and the Moon. 

The imiverse was evolved from the primogenial elements 
Yin and Yang, the fiery ether becoming heaven and the 
moist fogs being condensed into earth. Consequently, as 
has been shown more in detail in Book I., p. 55, Yin an 
Yang are the substances of which heaven and earth con- 
sist. At the same time they are the elements from which 
the sun and the moon were shaped. The sun is Yang, the 

moon Yin (s). ^ t ^ 

«‘'The principle of heaven and earth, says Lteh-tse, 

“is either Yin or Yang” (t). Kuei-ku-tse inverts this • 
saving : “Heaven and earth are the principles of Yin and 
Yang” (u). The Su-w&n states : “Heaven and earth are , 
regarded as Yin and Yang ” (*). Generally, Ym and 
Yang are all but identified with heaven and earth, and 

consequently the qualities which, strirtly speaking, _only 

belong to heaven and earth, and, applied to Ym and Yang, 
become partly contradictory, are nevertheless ascribed to 
both. Yang is considered to he round, moved, masculine 
and fecundating, because heaven is, and Yin passes as 
square, calm, feminine and breeding, because earh 
possesses these attributes. It goes without saying that the 
fiery Yang element can as little be round as the moist 
Yin element sauare ; and it is senseless to declare Yin to be 
cahn and motionless, since it has motion, which partictdarly 
manifests itself in producing the weather and the seasons^ 
bnt Chinese scholars seem never to have entertained such 

. doubts*,- ■, , 

(s) Vid,. above, pp. 83 and 89. 

(t) Ueh-Uel., 3 v, ^ ® ^ fU it 51 # It Mi] li- 
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Chang Meng states : Heaven has its substance in 
Yangj therefore it is round and thereby moves. Earth has 
its substance in Yin, therefore it is flat and thereby motion- 
less. The moved pours out and fecundates, the unmoved 
contracts and breeds (y). If heaven is round and moved, 
because it consists of the Yang fluid, then this must be 
round and moved as well, and equally the Yin must be flat 
and unmoved. Knan-tse directly asserts that Yin is 
motionless (s). 

We read in the Po-hu’^fmig : “ The Yang precedes and 
the Yin follows, the male acts and the female follows (a). 
This means to say that the Yang is male and active, the 
Yin female and passive. Such a characterisation of the 
Yin and Yang is less objectionable. The idea to think of 
the warm sunshine as the genitor, and of the humidity of 
earth as the mother of all plants, is not so incongruous. 
The importance of seed was not yet known to the Chinese. 

How it is possible that the moon consists of the Yin 
fluid, whereas the entire heaven is Yang, and how the 
fire on earth can be Yang, although earth itself belongs to 
the Yin element, we shall see later. 

V. The Alternatioh OF the Yin anb Yang during 
THE Seasons and According to the Points 

OF THE CoHPASS/^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The dual forces of nature are not immutable, but subject 
to a permanent change — sometimes the one prevails, some- 
times the other. There is a regular growing and declining, 
both, as it were, fight for supremacy. The Ltfei speaks of 

iy) Ghang H&ng : ^ mmm &.m m 

a # ffjJj a u m » a ^ » fit its w a n. 

{ i ^ Kuan-Ue XIII., 3 v. ,5 « Mo It ^ B - 
. ( a ) Po - hu-rung : P Ifi ^ IH ^ PI -&• * 
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this antagomsm in the second summer and the second 
winter months (h). As soon as one fluid has reached its 
climax, there is a reverse, and the other begins to grow 
until it obtains predominance, to be overthrown again in 
its turn. This is what Win-tse has in mind when he says : 

As soon as the Yang fluid has attained its highest develop- 
ment, there comes a reverse, and the Yin tabes its place, 
and no sooner has the Yin fluid reached its acme, than a 
reverse sets in and the Yang again supplants it (c). This 
climax for the Yang fluid is the summer solstice f and for 
the Yin the tmnter solstice. The change of the two fluids 
is connected with the seasons, and it is just the seasons that 
are produced by them. Spring and summer are more filled 
with the warm Yang fluid, autumn and winter with the cool 
Yin fluid. Therefore, according to the Lifei, at the spring 
and summer sacrifices the Yang usages, and at the autumn 
and winter sacrifices the Yin rites were observed (cl). 

Kuan-tse describes how, by the movement of the Yin 
and Yang, the seasons are produced : In spring the Yang 
fluid begins rising, and all products originate. In summer 
the Yang fluid ceases rising, and meanwhile all products 
grow. In autumn the Yin fluid begins descending, and the 
products are harvested, and in winter this descending of 
the Yin fluid reaches its limit, and all products are 
housed (e). We have to conceive the Yang fluid as light, 
warmed air, and the Yin as heavy, atmospheric vapours. 

(6) Liki: J # K ^ .a B 1% m it ii# 5E ^ #0 

# # B H M It B # M- 

ia) WSn.Ue YL, m r. ± H MoBMBMM it It M ffi 
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At the winter solstice the Bushel ’’ points direct north, 
the Yin fluid has reached its climax, and the Yang fluid 
begins to gro\T, The Yin fluid advances northward as far as 
the north pole, and beneath this descends to the lower world ; 
therefore one may not dig up the soil or bore wells (for the 
soil is frozen). The products are well stored away, and 
insects creep into their holes to hibernate. The winter 
solstice is attended by water, which in the eleventh month 
reaches its highest level. Then reigns the Yin fluid, and 
v/e have moisture (rain and snow). The gnomon, eight 
feet long, has a shadow of thirteen feet at noon. At the 
summer solstice the Bushel points direct south, the Yang 
fluid has reached its cynosure, and the Yin fluid starts 
growing. Progressing southward the former arrives at the 
south pole, v/here it rises up to the red heaven.’^ There- 
fore one does not level hills then, wishing to build a house 
(on the hills it is cooler than below). Plants grow 
luxuriantly, and the various hinds of grain yield abundant 
crops. The summer solstice is attended by fire, which in 
the fifth month reaches its highest level. Then the , Yang 
fluid holds sway, and we have diyness. The gnomon at 
noon shows a shadow only one foot five inches long (/). 

With the object of distinguishing between the quality 
of the two elements at the commencement and the close 
of their development, the Yang element in spring is 


(/) Huai-nan-tse lll., 7 v. fllo ^ M S’J -SI' M 
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denominated Shao-yang^ scanty Yang/’ in summer T^ai- 
t/ang, abundant Yang/’ and the Yin in autumn is called 
Shao-yin^ “ scanty Yin/’ and in winter T^ai-yin, abun- 
dant Yin-” Only 45 days after the winter solstice the 
Yang is said to begin to rise and the Yin to descend 
somewhat ; 45 days after the summer solstice it is reversed : 
the Yin then ascends and the Yang descends- 

When in the second month of the year 134 b.c. the 
capital was visited by a violent hail shovrer, Tung Chung- 
shu, upon being consulted about it, gave as a reason that 
the Yin fluid had overwhelmed the Yang fluid, and on this 
occasion discoursed on the co-operation of the two forces 
as follows (g) : The fluid of heaven and earth consists 
half of Yang and half of Yin. The harmonious fluid circu- 
lates day and night without ceasing. When the Yang 
force rules, the harmonious fluid is entirely Yang. So it 
is in the month with the sign sse^ which therefore is con- 
noted as Ch&ig-yang, ^ right Yang month ’ (h). When 

(g) Tung Chung -shu chi in Tu-shu chi-cJi'eng. chap. 15, 
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(h) The foTjTth. month, called the “right Yang month,” and at the 
same time the Yin month. 
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the Yin force predominates, the harmonious fluid is all Yin. 

This is the case in the month with the sign hai^ which there- 
fore bears the name Cheng-yin, ^ right Yin month ^ (i). 

Although in the tenth month Yin reigns supreme, yet 
it is not quite alone. This month possesses pure Yin, but one 
doubts whether there is no Yang at all, and therefore calls 
it the Yang month. That is what the poet of the Shiking 
tried to express in the line : the sun and the moon are 
already in the Yang month. ^ Even though in the fourth 
month the Yang fluid is paramount, yet it is not alone 
either. This month has pure Yang, but one doubts that 
there should be no Yin left at all, hence one calls it * the 
Yin month.^ 

After the tenth month the Yang fluid begins growing 
on earth and gradually spreads, therefore one speaks of an 
increase. The Yin fluid in turn shrinks, and one speaks 
of a decrease. The growing goes on by day and night, i 

until in the fourth month pure Yang prevails. From the 
fourth month forward the Yin fluid begins growing in I 

heaven, gradually expanding, which is called increase. j 

Meanwhile the Yang shrinks, which is termed decrease. J 

The growing continues day and night, until in the tenth i 

month pure Yin is ail powerful. In the second and eighth ; j 

months Yin and Yang are perfectly balanced, there being I 

no plus and no minus on either side.’ V ' j 

Neither of the two fluids ever disappears completely; 
even when the other has reached its greatest expansion, \ 

there is still a germ left from which it grows again. This ,| 

is shown in the modern Yin-yang pictures, the white Yang [; 

spiral having a black spot, the Yin embryo, and the black I 

Yin ornament a white spot representing the Yang embryo. i 

During six months each fluid expands, and during six 1 
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months it shrinks. From the winter solstice in the eleventh 
month the Yang fluid begins to spread from earth j until it 
has displaced the Yin fluid almost completely, fllling all 
heaven. With the summer solstice the growing of the Yin 
sets in, starting from heaven and descending on earth. 
Both fluids have the same quantities in spring and autumn, 
in the second and eighth months. 

Yin and Yang at various times move up and down, 
expand and contract. Aside from this they are supposed 
to be localised in diferent quarters, nor do they stay there 
permanently, but they move round the entire horizon side- 
ways. The South is regarded as the seat of the Yang 
element, and the North of the Yin. With a view to corre- 
sponding to the Yang, the emperor chooses his seat, so 
that he looks southward (k). The longest clay is wor- 
shipped in the southern part of the city, the sun being 
considered the representative of the Yang fluid (Z). When 
the ruler ofiers sacrifice to the Soil, which is governed by 
the Yin fluid, he also faces the South, but he stands at the 
northern wall to conform to the Yin (m). Then the tablet 
of the Soil on the altar was placed with the front to the 
North. The reason for these arrangements is easy to see : 
in the South there is the greatest heat, ergo the main seat 
of the Yang must be there; in the North there is the 
greatest cold, which can only be attributed to the Yin. 

That the Yang fluid, however, is not stationary in the 
South, but travels around the horizon, we coidd infer 
already from those texts in which the rotation of the 

Bushel is mentioned, which points to the direction in 

(&) Ma I. , 423. % # ^ ^ i|! ^ I^- ^ jT&r ~~ 
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which the Yang is staying at a given time (n). We read 
in the Liki that at the east side of the courtyard dogs were 
cooked to propitiate the Yang fluids because there it came 
out first in spring (o). With this statement an utterance 
of Htiai-nan-tse to, the effect that the Yang originates in; 
the North, and the Yin in the South (p), seems to be at 
variance. However, Huai-iian-tse has the embryonic state 
of the two elements in view, when they do not yet manifest 
themselves externally. The Yang fluid is produced as early 
as the eleventh month in the North, but one does not ' 
perceive its working before spring, when it has advanced to 
the East. In a similar way the Yin fluid comes forth in 
the fifth month in the South, but displays its activity only 
in autumn and in the West. In accordance with this theory 
the two fluids would always be united and turn in the same 
direction. The view of Tung Chimg-sJm di&rs in that he 
makes both gyrate round the horizon, but in opposite 
directions. The Yang fluid issues in the N.E., moves 
thence to the S., where it has its seat, and then farther on 
to the W. and the N., where it disappears and rests. When 
it reaches the south pole there is great heat. The Yin fluid 
comes out in the S.E., moves on to the N., where it has 
its seat, and farther to the W. and the S., where it vanishes 
and hides. When it reaches the north pole, great cold 
prevails and it freezes. According to Tung Chung-shu, 
whose ideas, however, do not meet with universal approval, 
the Yang adheres to matter, whereas the Yin fills the 
empty-'space (g). ' 
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VI. Yin and Yang cause the Weather. 

As tlie seasons so weather conditions depend on the 
dual forces Yin and Yang. One is agreed on the fact that 
the various meteorological phenomena are effected by Yin 
and Yangj but opinions differ with regard to the explana- 
tion of the diverse processes, although the fundamental 
conceptions are the same. 

1. Wind. 

The mythologising line of thought conceives of wind as 
being the angry breath of heaven {Iltiai-7ian-tse)^ or a 
sighing {Tung Chting-shu)^ or the commanding voice of 
heaven and earth. According to the Su-win it is merely 
the breath of the Yang. The Ta-tai-li maintains that wind 
as well as thunder, lightning, fog, and rain are produced 
by the interaction of Yin and Yang, viz., through dejfiec- 
tion, the fluids striving asunder- Wang Chhing^ yAio 
mentions the notion of wind as a commanding voice, 
himself regards it as air. 

2. Thunder and Lightning. 

This phenomenon is evoked by the intermingling of Yin 
and Yang, heaven and earth being strongly compressed. 
It is fire in water (Chuang-tse). At any rate, both elements 
are closely united and Joined together. The mere union is 
said to produce thunder, the joggling lightning {Ta-tat-li). 
Thunder is believed to be the mutual excitation of the 
fluids, lightning their shooting to and fro (Hnai-nan-tse). 

M u u n w It m 4b 
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Tung Chung-shu reduces thunder to the violent clashing of 
the fluids and lightning to the light flashing up at this 

• collision. According to Wang Cheung thunder is nothing 

f else than the exploding Yang fluid. In the midst of 

/ summer the fiery element rules , but the moist one attempts 

f to supersede! it. This leads to frictions and explosions. A 

I very similar explosion takes place when a basin full of water 

1 is thrown into a fire. 

B. Clouds, Fog, Rain, and Dew. 

Fog is the confusion and medley of the two elements 
(Ta-tai4i, Uuai-nan-tse), a notion easily derived from the 
^ observation of clouds, fogs and nebular masses wildly 

rolling and floating. On the other hand, rain is presumed 
to be the harmonious union of Yin and Yang (Ta4ai4i), 
or the harmonious fluid keeping earth together (Huai-nan-’ 
tse). The Su-wen, from its medical viewpoint, declares 
i rain to be the ‘^‘^perspiration of Yang.^^ Fogs are said to 

rise, when the air is thin below, and rain, when it is thin 
above {Tung Chung-shu). Wang Cheung considers clouds, 
{ fog, rain, and dew as so many manifestations of 'the same 

^ Yin principle. Water rises from earth as vapour, is con- 

densed to clouds in the sky, and these change again into 
rain and dew, which again fall down on earth. 

r 4, Rain, Dew, Frost (Ice), and Snoto. 

When the Yang fluid reigns, it spreads and becomes 
; rain and dew; when the Yin fluid proves victorious, it 

becomes congealed and turns into frost and snow {Ta4ai4i, 
Iluai-nan-tse). Snow is rain frozen in the upper regions of 
I the atmosphere, ice and hail freeze in the cooler, lower 

; strata, the upper being still warm (Twng Chung-shu). In 

* summer, through the influence of the heat, fogs and clouds 

j become rain and dew, in winter, through cold, snow and 

f ice (Wang Ch-ung). ^ 
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5. Hail and Sleet. 

Hail and sleet are sometimes regarded as something 
quite different from snow and ice. Hail is said to be a 
particular Yang fluid ^ and sleet a particular Yin fluid (Ta- 
tai4i and Huai-nan-tse ). . A reason lor this distiiictioii is 
not apparent (r). 

VII. Yin and Yang the Peimary Substances of the 
Five Elements. 

By the diferentiation of the two primary substances^ 
moreover the Five Elements : metal, wood, water, fire, 
and earth are evolved. How the Chinese imagined this 
process in particular we shall see later, when speaking about 
the Five, Elements. It is the general opiBion that these 
elements are nothing but special modifications of Yin and 
Yang, proceeding from the concentration, the diffusion and 
mixture of these substances. We read especially in later 
writers a great deal about Yang in Yang, Yang in Yin, 
Yin in Yang, etc. Germs of this mode of viewing things 
are already to be found in ancient times. Thus Kuan-ym- 
tse says that the crane is a Yang bird, but walking about 
in Yin (s), which, of course, means water. Usually birds 
are classed as foelonging to the Yang element. Kuan-tse 
states that pearls are Yang in Yin, and therefore overcome 
fire. Jade' is, Yin in Yin, and therefore vanquishes water. ■ 
Presumably Kuan-tse means to say that pearls belong to 
the Yin element, for they come from water, but their 
splendour is Yangdike. Jade, however, by its mild 


(r) 8u-wSn in ^ chap* 17, P;^ p? ']|[S 

^ ^ Ij B; Ta4m4i 5^ U ; Giles ^ 0hmng4se, p. 353 ; Iluai* 

III., 2, r. ^ "§11 ] Ttmg Ghiao-hsi chi "pff @ ; Lun 

Ecng, I., 277, 294, 295; 11., 173, 357. 
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briiliancy^ seems to be perfect Yin, comparable to the light 
of the moon, which, as we know, passes as Yin. 

Whereas, according to the common view, the Five 
Elements as a matter of fact are identical wdth Yin and 
Yang, Ttmg Chnng-shu vdsbes to draw a sharp line, between 
the two. Yin and Yang, he says, develop simultaneously 
with the Five Elements, co-operate with them and assist 
them, but are not the same, The scanty Yang develops 
together with vfood, and helps the growing in spring. The 
abundant Yang develops along with hre, and helps ■ the 
ripening in summer. The scanty Yin develops . along with 
metal, and helps the completion in autumn; and the; 
abundant, Yin develops along with water, and helps the 
storing away in winter (t). Accordingly one might look 
upon the elements perhaps as the ever-changing phenomena, 
now growing, now decaying, of the eternal, imdestructible 
primary substances. 

VIII. Yin and Yang as CoE,EimATES. 

By analogy one has transferred the words Yin and Yang 
also Oil things, qualities or notions which have some 
reference to the dual forces, or possess similar qualities. 
Correctly speaking, one ought to say merely that two things 
bear a similar relation to one another as Yin does to Yang, 
but, as so often is the case, this mere similarity has been 
transformed into complete equality, and the Chinese do 
not hesitate to connote things straightway as Yin and Yang. 
Needless to say that between two such notions there must 
be a contrast, as always exists between Yin and Yang, 
which, in all their manifestations, are regarded as opposite. 

{t) mCun-chHu fan-lu XI., 8. ^ ^ |£ {p 1^ 01^ 
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In a great many cases the reason for transferring the 
categories Yin and Yang on two correlate notions is easy 
of apprehension. In our oldest sources already they con- 
sider as Yin and Yang : drought and mtmdation^ summer 
and muter, upper and lower world, heights and depths, 
life and death, advancing and retreating, benevolence and 
justice, generosity and egoism, archery matches and 
marriages. 

Drought and inundation^ summer and winter are the 
effects of fire and water, heat and cold, ergo of Yin and 
Yang. The upper world is the region of the bright element, 
the lower world of the dark one. The Yang tends upwards, 
the Yin sinks down, therefore heights and things above are 
Yang, depths and things below are Yin. Life is motion 
like the active Yang principle, death is a standstill and a 
repose like the passive Yin. Advancing corresponds to the 
spreading and the expansion of the Yang, retreating to 
the contraction of the Yin. Benevolence is likened to 
warmth, and Justice to coolness. A generous man is large- 
hearted and in this respect comparable to the Yang fluid, 
the egoist on the other side thinks only of himself and is 
narrow-minded, his heart, so to speak, shrinks together 
like the Yin. An archery match, as we explained above, 
is something virile, therefore Yang; marriage is held to be 
a festivity primarily concerning women, therefore some- 
thing feminine = Yin. 

Heaven, high and imposing, overarches low earldi. 
These purely physical qualities have been conceived in a 
figurative sense, as we saw, and in the Yildng commentary 
already heaven is thought of as noble, and earth as base (u). 
All the attributes of heaven and earth then simply are 
transferred upon their substances, Yin and Yang, and so 
Yang is regarded as noble, and Yin as common. This 
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contrast : noble — common, eocalted — base, by a further 
generalisation seems to have led to the opposition of good 
and bad. Everything good, beautiful, agreeable is Yang, 
everything bad, wicked, and disagreeable, Yin. This is a 
basic notion v/hicli gave rise to many new pairs of Yin and 
Yang, e.g., left ajid right, anterior and posterior. The 
left is the seat of honour for men, the right for women, 
therefore naturally left = Yang and right = Yin (a?). Simi- 
larly, the front seat is generally considered preferable to a 
place behind. 

Further contrasts are : Virtue — vice, order — confusion, 
reward — punishment, cheerfulness — anger, joy-sadness, 
wealth — poverty. Kuei-ku-tse adduces as belonging to 
Yang : growth, life, peace, joy, wealth, hondur and rank, 
celebrity, love, profit, obtaining one^s wishes, and as 
partaking of Yin : death, sorrow, distress, poverty, misery, 
bitterness, igno77iiny, rejection, loss, 7iot obtaining one^s 
wishes, injury, punishment, decapitation (y). 

Similar considerations are probably responsible for the 
assignment of a notion to either class. One discovered 
some similarities with qualities of the Yin and Yang fluids 
or of heaven and earth, or had recourse to good and bad 
as a principle of division. Of course, it is not always 
possible to trace back the Chinese line of reasoning. 

Pursuant to the Life*, drinking is conceived as Yang, 
and eating as Yin (j^), the head of a victim as Yang, and 
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the lungs as Yin (a), music as Yang and rites as Yin (b). 
Food is more substantial and material than beverage, 
therefore food is probably placed on a level with the coarser 
Yin fluidj while beverage is likened to the finer Yang flukL 
The head as the uppermost and most important part of 
the body is thought of as Yang, but wherefore must the 
lungs be Yin? A commentator contends that the lungs 
correspond to the element metal, which is a product of Yin. 
Music is said to be Yang, for enlarging and expanding the 
heart like the Yang principle, and rites to be Yin, because 
they cheek and restrain as the Yin principle gathers and 
preserves. 

Bitter and sweet are supposed to be Yang, sour and 
acrid to be Yin (c). That sweet is considered Yang, and 
sour Yin can be understood, but why is bitter Yang and 
acrid Yin ? 

IX. Yin and Yang in Animals and Man. 

All organisms of the vegetable and animal kingdom, 
the so-called ten thousand things,’’ being produced by 
the two primary elements, it is needless to say that animals 
and man must be so too. Accordingly we read in Lil Pu- 
mei : Man and animals are the transformations of Yin 

and Yang, being produced by the action of the two forces 
in nature ” (d). This natural viewpoint agreeing best 
with the Yin-yang theory, however, is abandoned by many 
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writers 3 who establish dlBerent laws for the different classes 
of living beings. 

The haired and feathered creatures, i.e,, animals . and 
birds are said to be generated by the Yang fluid, the scaly 
and sheihcovered, Le., crustaceans and fish, by the. Yin 
fluid, and only in man, the naked creature, the essences of 
Yin and Yang are blended (e). Since fish live in water, 
the Yin element, the idea to think them, engendered by 
this element alone is not uniiaturaL Then for animals and 
birds remains the light Yang element, air. Less intelligible 
is the view of the Khing-tse chia-yii that' birds and fish are 
produced by Yin, but belong to Yang, and therefore are 
born from eggS' (/). This source likewise assumes for man 
the co-operation of Yin and Yang. 

Furthermore the K^mig-tse chia-yil states that female 
animals are governed by the extreme Yin and male animals 
by the extreme Yang (g). Consequently a female bird 
would be produced by Yin, and also be governed by it, 
but belong to Yang nevertheless, and conversely a male 
bird would be produced by Yin, but belong to Yang, and 
also be governed by it. It is impossible to form a clear 
conception of what that means. These are merely formal- 
istic deductions without much sense. 

With men a further distinction is made between the 
spirit and the vital forcey the former being thought of as 
Yang essence and the latter as Yin (/i). The Xi/a describes 
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mans the acme of creatioBj as the outgrowth oi the con- 
nection ol Yin and Yang, the union of ghost and spirit, 
the iinest essence of the Five Elements (i). To produce 
this acme of creation Yin and Yang are requisite by any 
means, the former producing the lower, the latter the 
higher mental faculties. For the creation of animals one 
primary element eventually is sufficient, a view, it is true, 
in contradiction to the theory of the entire universe con- 
sisting of Yin and Yang. One wished to exalt man, 
decrying all other creatures, an attempt in which western 
philosophers have indulged likewise. 



X. Yin and Yang in Cult. 

The doctrine of Yin and Yang plays an important part 
in the intellectual life of the Chinese. We meet with traces 
of it in the older cult and in various sciences or pseudo- 
sciences, v/hich partly are based on this theory. 

We saw already that they used to sacrifice a dog to the 
Yang fluid in the east, because there the Yang first makes 
its appearance. Generally speaking, it seems as if the two 
fluids vrere not so much venerated directly, but more in 
their manifestations, heaven and earth, or the sun and the 
moon, which are less abstract and therefore more accessible 
to the religious mind. The sacrifices offered to these were 
eo ipso considered as destined for their substances Yin and 
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The commentator Cli'm observes that 
the the head, and the upper part of the body are 

Xang, while the 6iood, the body, the feet, and the lotver part of the body 
are Yin ^ Similarly the of the mouth, the of the eye, 

and the eajpfmtiou: of the nose are effects of the Yang; the silence of 
the mouth, however, the non-seeing of the eye, and the iniwfztmr o 
nose are caused by the Yin. Speaking of two fluids, the spirit is the 
activity of the Yang, and the ghost the activity of the Yin; hut con- 
sidering both as one fluid, which is more correct, the/ spirit would 
represent the Yang or the ejcpansion of this fluid, and the ghost the Yin 
or the contraction of this fluid. 
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yang. The sun on the longest day of the year was wor- 
shipped in the southern part of the city, because the Yang 
has its seat there. The tablet for the Soil on the altar was 
turned to the north, the north side corresponding to Yin, 
by which the Soil is filled. The custom of the sovereign 
taking his seat, so that it faces the south, was also estab- 
lished out of regard for the Yang fluid residing in the 
south (k). 

The prince was regarded as the representative of the 
Yang, the princess as representative of the Yin. Since the 
SUB, the Yang orb, rises in the east, and the moon, the 
Yin orb, in the west, at the sacrifices oflered to these two 
the prinee takes his place on the eastern steps of the palace, 
and the princess in her western apartment. The prince 
sacrifices to the sun from a vessel shaped like an ox, corre- 
sponding to the Yin, turned westward, because the sun 
moves toward the west. The princess offers a libation to 
the moon from a vessel ornamented with thunder-clouds 
corresponding to the Yang, and turns to the east, because 
the moon takes this course (Z), 

At the spring and summer sacrifices the Yang rites, at 
the autumn and winter sacrifices the Yin rites used to be 
observed, because the first two seasons were dominated by 
the Yang fluid, the latter by the Yin fluid. We are not 
told in what these rites consisted, presumably in some 
actions which had some analogies with the dual forces. 
The L^7^^ states in a general way of all rites that in their 
nature they equal heaven and earth, imitate the seasons 
and follow the Yin and Yang (m). 
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Between the operation of the two fluids and the actions 
of the head of the State, the emperor, the empress, the 
ministers, and the sages, there are close connections, and 
they may influence one another. This must be the meaning 
of several passages in the classical texts referring to the 
regulation of the Yin and Yang by the rulers. Actions with 
a Yang character are believed to remove an excess of the 
Yin fluid, and in the same manner Yin actions may be taken 
advantage of to repress the Yang fluid. So it is said by 
Win-tse that the emperors She7i-nung and Huang-ti regu- 
lated the seasons and harmonised the Yin and Yang (n). 

The Son of Heaven, according to the Liki, has to order 
the working of the Yang principles, and the empress to do 
the same for the Yin (o). If, e.g., the male doctrines were 
not sufficiently observed, or if the Yang principles did not 
receive due attention, this might lead to an eclipse of the 
sun, which is a suppression of the Yang fluid by the Yin. 
Then the Son of Heaven would dress in white and take 
measures against the officials interfering with the Yang 
principles. When female submissiveness had not been 
practised and the Yin principles were violated, perhaps an 
eclipse of the moon might be seen in heaven, the over- 
whelming of the Yin by the Yang. Then the empress 
would come forward, as the representative of the female 
Yin principle, putting on white clothes likewise and remov- 
ing the impediments which her attendants might have 
placed in the way of the Yin principles. Thus the emperor 
and his consort worked conjointly like the sun and the 
moon or Yin and Yang (p). 
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The higher appreciation of the nobler Yang principle in 
comparison with the less esteemed Yin becomes evident by 
the endeavour to conform to the Yang and to neglect or 
disregard the Yin in some instances. When the Sage 
values the Yang, says Win-tse, the empire is in harmony, 
but whep he favours the Yin, the empire will go to ruin (q). 
The same is true of princes ; As long as they hold the Yang 
principle in high esteem, everything grows and flourishes, 
but when they turn to the Yin principle, the State will 
perish (r). Yet under certain conditions a prince or a sage 
may also imitate the Y'in principle. The people will gladly 
submit to his sway, if he is like the Yang in winter and 
the Yin in summer (s), i.e., like the warm sunshine during 
the cold and like coolness at a time of great heat. 

XI, Yin and Yang in Divination. 

It is a widespread view of Chinese scholars shared by 
many foreigners that the Y iking, the most important work 
for divination with the stalks of milfoil, is our oldest source 
for the Yin-yang theory. However, in the text of the 
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Yiking no trace of such a doctrine can be found, although, 
as we have shown, at the time when this Classic is supposed 
to have been written, viz., in 1110 b.c., the doctrine was 
known, and only in the Yiking commentaries, which pre- 
sumably were composed by the disciples of Confucius and 
originated between 450 ^ — 350 b.c., does it conlront us. 
Even this is disclaimed by Legge^ who contends that the 
doctrine of Yin and Yang as active and passive, expanding 
and contracting substances, was not fully developed before 
the Sung dynasty (t). From our investigations based only 
on sources anterior to the Sung epoch the contrary is 
apparent. Legge is in opposition to nearly ail Chinese 
commentators and many sinologists. He states that he 
has not discovered a trace of the said theory in the Yiking 
commentaries, but they are contained in it, notably in 
Appendix III. 

There we read : The regular sequence of Yin and Yang 
is what is called the course of nature ’’ (it). Legge trans- 
lates : The successive movement of the inactive and active 
opei'ations constitutes what is called the course of things.’’ 
Here we have the two primary elements, which in a regular 
course replace one another, now the one being supreme, 
now the other, whereby the seasons are produced. Legge 
admits this in his note to p. 857, 

For Yin and Y ang in the Yiking mostly their manif esta- 
tions, heaven and earth, are substituted. Heaven is a 
Yang being, earth a Yin being. Yin and Yang com- 
bine their activity, and the Hard and Soft make their 
appearance ” (a)). 


(t) Le 0 ^ 0 y Yiking, Introd,, p, 44. 
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With the doctrine of the co-op eration of heaven and 
earth, and the production of the myriad things through 
these, the commentators are well conversant. It involves 
the existence of the Yin and Yang fluids, for without these 
heaven and earth could not affect each other. How should 
heaven give things their external shape, and how should 
earth fill it with matter (t/), if certain forces or fluids, just 
Yin’ and Yang, did not issue from both? 

That Yin and Yang are not only conceived as bright and 
dark, hot and coldj or some other qualities in the Yiking, 
but as substances too, is evident from the following 
passages : The dragon lies hidden. There is no time for 
action, for the Yang fluid keeps itself hidden and con- 
cealed (s:). According to the Chinese conception of nature, 
the active life-giving Yang fluid conceals itself in winter, 
when Yin prevails. 

He walks on hoar-frost. The ice coagulates. The 
Yin begins to congeal (a). Legge translates, ^Hhe cold 
(air) has begun to take form,’^ which amounts to the same. 
Cold air also is a fluid or a substance. 

It must be admitted that the statements of the Yiking 
on the Yin and Yang are not very clear, which may be 
owing to the fact that the commentators have taken pains 
artificially to introduce a theory which has nothing to do 
with the oracles of the main text. Thus, in the hexagrams, 
the unbroken lines were denoted as Yang, the broken lines 
as Yin, and. the former conceived as strong and hard, the 
latter as toea/c and so/£— qualities which, strictly speaking, 
only belong to the Yin and Yang substances (fe). Thus the 

iy) Yiking, 

(z) Yiking, IV., p. 414. ^ 

(а) Yiking, A^p. IL, p. 2G8, 1. if % Bo M U M 1% 

(б) Cf. Yiking, lrAta&., p. 16. 
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words Yin and Yang, heaven and earth, are applied to 
nature as well as to the symbols of the Yiking, which easily 
causes confusion. The Yang lines are always regarded as 
odd, the Yin lines as even, because the former alv/ays con- 
sist of one stroke or an odd number of strokes, the latter 
of two strokes or an even number (c), 

XII. Yin and Yang in Medicine (Su-wiN). 

The human body, as we saw, is built up from the Yin 
and Yang fluids. Consequently the conditions of the body, 
its well-being, and especially its diseases, depend on the two 
fluids. The oldest Chinese system of medicine, for which 
the Sii-wen is the fundamental work, is closely connected 
with the Yin-yang theory. 

According to the Su-wen, a young man reaches his 
puberty with 2 x 8 = 16 years. Then the Yin and Yang are 
in perfect harmony, and the generative power is fully 
developed. With 6 x 8, i.e., 48 years, the Yang fluid begins 
to be exhausted, the face dries up, and the hair turns 
grey (d). 

Since the Yang reigns in spring and summer, and the 
Yin in autumn and winter, the sage cultivates these forces 
during their seasons. Living accordingly, he enjoys 
immunity from maladies, otherwise he is liable to attacks 
upon his health and other disasters (a), 
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The Yang prevailing, the Yin suffers; and the Yin 
predominating, the Yang suffers. Excessive Yang evokes 
heat, and excessive Yin cold, of the body. Heat is usually 
combined with obstruction of the pores, dryness of the skin, 
and heavy breathing. Cold leads to a secretion of sweat, 
shivers, and convulsions. Sudden anger injures the Yin, 
sudden joy the Yang (/). 

As regards epileptic fits, the Su-wen distinguishes such 
as are connected with heat and those combined with cold. 
The former are said to be produced when the Yin fluid 
in the lower part of the body is spoiled, and the latter when 
the Yang fluid is used up. The heat comes forth at the 
soles; the cold advances from the feet up to the knees (g). 

Baving madness also has its cause in the Yang fluid, 
which breaks forth all of a sudden and cannot be deflected 
quickly enough (h). Insanity comes from the entire Yang 
being concentrated in the upper part of the body, and the 
entire Yin in the lower part; for thus the body is full above 
and empty in its lower part, Yin admittedly corresponding 
to vacuity (i), 

XIII. Yin and Yang in Wabfabe, 

The speculations about the activity of the dual forces 
had become so familiar to the Chinese that even in warfare 
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they oceasionaliy made use of them. In the oldest work 
on tactics by Sun-tsef sixth century e.c.j we read that the 
armies are' foiid of altitudes and dislike depths; that they 
appreciate the Yang and disdain the Yin (fe). 

In the Kuo-yu (fifth century b.c.), during a war against 
Wuy Fan Li says to the King of Yiieh : In days of yore 
good generals took the regular course of heaven and earth 
as their modelj and in concert therewith executed their 
movements. Falling back they utilised the Yin (of 
obscurity) y and advancing, the Yang (of light). In the 
vicinity they employed so/tness, at a distance hardness. 
Unless the retreat be covered by Yin, and unless in the 
advance Yang show the way, the sacrifice of men is of no 
avail (/). The reference to softness and hardness, the 
two well~knov/n attributes of Yin and Yang, seems to imply 
that he who is attacked in his own country has to limit 
himself to the defensive or inactivity, while the enemy 
arriving from afar exhausts his forces in useless attacks. 
In pursuance of this principle, the King of Yueh did not 
accept battle until, after three years, the army of Wu was 
completely disorganised. 

B. MODERN TIMES. 

The Yimyang theory was further developed and 
expanded during the Sung epoch; but by no means was it 
propounded then for the first time, as is often wrongly 
assumed. Its fundamental principles were long known. 
The Sung scholars attempted to give it a better philo- 
sophical basis, and took great pains to scrutinise the origin 
of the two fluids, 
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I. Evolittion of Yin and Yang fkom the Peimordial 
Principle. 

The most important source for the question about the 
origin of the Yin and Yang is the According 

to this text, the Yang springs from the motion, and the 
Yin from the repose, of the primary principle or the 
Absolute, TUii-chi. The Absolute moves and engenders 
Yang. The mox^ement having reached its climax, rest 
ensues. From rest springs Yin, and, when rest has reached 
its utmost limit, again movement follows. So we have 
alternately now movement, now rest. They together form 
the basis from which by separation grow Yin and Yang, 
so that these are the two modes (m). 

In a similar way already by Lu Pii-wei, in the Liki 
and in a Y iking commentarj;^, creation was described (n). 
Yang was always thought of as activity and motion, Yin 
as passivity and rest. Just these two attributes of the dual 
forces henceforth appear in the foreground; the notion of 
substantiality, i.e., Bre and water, is not forgotten, but less 
insisted upon in the disquisitions of the Sung time. 

From the above statement it might appear as though 
the Absolute were something material. This idea, however, 
is opposed by C7m Hsi holding that the Absolute is 
an immaterial principle. Motion and rest adhere to the 
primary fluid ChH^ in which the immaterial principle has 
its seat (o). Properly speaking, Chu Hsi assumes but one 
single fluid i of which Yin and Yang merely constitute two 

(m) MstngM Mng41.^ 5 r, 5^ M ^ ^ @ Bio :iC ® Wi ffi 
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phases, and quotes the T^ai-chi Fu as his authority. Both 
fluids change one into the other. The Yin fluid flowing 
and extending becomes Yang, and the Yang fluid congealing 
and contracting turns into Yin (p). 

Of the Yang fluid between heaven and earth there are 
six strata or layers tending to rise upvrards, so that there 
grows a void below and in this void the Yin. The Yang 
fluid proceeds only as far as the surface of the earth; 
consequently it freezes in the earth, for there prevails 
Yin (q). Chu Hsi compares the two fluids to expiration 
and inspiration. The expiration, which, of course, causes 
an expansion of the air, is Yang; the inspiration and the 
contraction of air is Yin (r). 

II, Qualities of the Two Primaev Fluids. 

In their attempts to conceive and define the nature of 
Yin and Yang the scholars of modern times emphasise 
either the one or the other of the well-known qualities of 
these fluids as their main attributes. Accordingly can 
distinguish the following lines of thought. 

(1) The Old Notion of Substantiality. 

We find this formulated, perhaps most pregnantly, by 
Ch^ing-4se : the Yin and Yang fluids, that which is 

permanent and never scatters, is the sun and the moon ; 
that which continually grows and decreases is heat and 
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cold (s). Heat and cold appear in the sky as the sun and 
the moon, and on earth as. fire and water, ol which pro- 
fessedly the sun and the moon are formed. 

(2) Expansion and Contraction* 

Chu Hsi works mainly with these notions : Although 
Yin and Yang are two different words, he says, ‘Mt is 
actually but the shrinking and growing of one fluid, an 
advancing and retreating, a shrinking and expanding. The 
advancing is Yang, the retreating Yin; the growing Yang 
and the shrinking Yin. It is only a process taking place 
between heaven and earth incessantly from times im- 
memorial through the shrinking and expanding of this one 
fluid. Therefore one may say, Yin and Yang are one, but 
one may also say that they are two things ’’ (t). Further, 
Chu Hsi calls the activity of the Yang an expansion and 
dispersion, that of the Yin a contraction and accumulation ; 
and he compares the Yang to the breath issuing from the 
nostrils, and the Yin to the breath reverting into them. 
Both forces are like a snail issuing from its shell and again 
retiring into it. It cannot issue farther and farther, for 
then it would die ; but the part emitted must be taken back 
again. Similarly the primordial fluid would perish if it 
only extended itself, whereas life is its real nature (u)* 
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T^sai Ch^miy a disciple of Chu Hsi, gives utterance to 
the same sentiment : Yang is air exhaled, and Yin 

inhaled. The exhaled air emits (the seed), the inhaled air 
transforms. Yang emits, and Yin transforms. On this is 
based the course of human life, and all things are produced 
thereby in multitudes ’’ (/r). 

(3) Motion and Best. 

Motion and rest are, to Shao-tse, the chief characteristics 
o! Yin and Yang, but he effaces their distinctions com- 
pletely. His statements are somewhat mystical. The 
spirit, he says, cannot exist without the body, and the body 
cannot live without the spirit. Yang has Yin as its body, 
and Yin has Yang as its body — one expects that he would 
say as spirit. That which is moving is the spirit; that 
which is at rest is the body. In heaven Yang is moving 
and Yin at rest ; on earth, however, Yang is at rest and 
Yin moving (y). One does not see why Yin and Yang in 
heaven and earth act quite differently. If they are both 
bodies, nov/ moved, now motionless, as a matter of fact, 
there is no real di^erence between them. 

Hsil San-chungy in the Hsin-kti yil-luny gives a clearer 
statement to the effect that Yang is the movement of Yin, 
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and Yin the rest of Yang, Movement is Yang and rest is 
Yin. Best and Yin spring from the highest degree of 
movement, and have Yang as their root. Contrariwise, 
movement and Yang spring from the highest degree of rest, 
and have their root in Yin (s), i.e., each fluid, after attain- 
ing its climax, turns into its opposite. 

(4) Mmvifestation and Body, 

Motionlessness or rest now became conceived of as a 
body. Torpor or inertia has always been considered a chief 
attribute of the body in Europe as well, and many have 
taken it for the inner nature of bodies. Rest, remarks 
Hsu San-chung, in view of its retiring and concealing 
itself, is designated as body, and motion because of its 
coming forth and extending as mamfestation ^^ (a), 

Wu of Lin-clihian (1247—1381 a.d.) calls Yang a fluid 
and Yin a fine substance. At the production of organisms 
Yang gives the shape and Yin the body; activity depends 
on Yang and the body on Yin (b). Accordingly, the Yang 
is something easily movable, flowing, airdike, while the 
Yin is something corporeal, endowed .with natural inertia. 

(5) Spirit and Body, 

If one thinks of the Yin as a body, the next step is to 
regard its correlate, the Yang, as a spirit. Provided that 
the unmoved is the body, then that which gives motion to 
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it must be the spirit, for the vital force in former times 
was generally identified with the spirit or the soul. This 
step is taken by Ho T^dng, His words are : The Yang 
is moving, the Yin at rest, the Yang is enlightened, the Yin 
in obscurity, the Yang has consciousness, the Yin has not, 
the Yin has a form, the Yang has not, the Yang has no 
body and uses the Yin as its body, the Yin is without 
activity and requires the Yang to become active. Both 
being united, creatures are alive; when they separate, 
creatures die ’’(c). 

This idea that the Yang is a spirit and the Yin a body 
is something quite novel. In ancient times we find nothing 
of the kind. It comes near to the modern conception of 
heaven as a spirit, being the same idea only difierently 
expressed (d). Therefore it is most vigorously impugned 
hy Wang THug-hsmig as Non-Confucian, and of Taoist or 
Buddhist origin. In accordance with the old sources, spirit, 
he says, is but the unexplicable working of the Yin and 
Yang, and therefore belongs to both. The spirit can only 
exist in conjunction with a material fluid, without which 
it perishes. In the original aurae all future things w^ere con- 
tained already. There were hot vapours and moist ones; 
the hot vapours were very agile, they formed the Yang and 
fire, the moist ones dropped down and formed the Yin and 
water (e). This is again the old, well-known theory. 

Furthermore, the Sung scholars assign to Yin and Yang 
the same qualities always ascribed to them. According to 
Cte Hsf the Yang has its position on the left; its activity 
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is giving life, nourishing, growing, its natme hard, bright, 
puhliC’-spirited, just; it is the principle of the superior man. 
The Yin has always its seat on the right side. Injuring, 
hurting, killing is its way; it is soft, dark, selfish, egoistic — 
the principle of the mean man (/), Li of Yen-pHng pro- 
fesses that‘ the nature of Yang is burning, its number odd. 
It is hard, hot, round, swimming above, bright, movmg 
and pouring out. The Yin, in turn, is by nature moist, 
and its number is even. Moreover, it is soft, cool, square, 
sinking down, dark, still, contracting (g). Other contrasts 
for which, in the Sung time, Yin and Yang were used are : 
day and night, full and e^npty, straight and crooked, right 
and divergent. 

Ill* Relations between and Combinations of Yin 
AND Yang, 

Yin and Yang not only change into one another as 
phases of one and the same substance, but in the opinion 
of many scholars they also appear in manifold compoimds, 
so that a pure Yang or an unalloyed Yin are rather rare. 

Shao-tse affirms that in every Yang there is Yin, and in 
every Yin Yang, but he likewise assumes other combina- 
tions, and draws therefrom the most peculiar consequences. 
The sun is Yang in Yang, and the moon is Yin in Yang, 
and, owing to its being Yang, also can be seen in daytime. 
If heaven is considered as Yang, the sun as fire and the 
moon as water, we can understand that the sun is defined 
as Yang in Yang and the moon as Yin in Yang. But the 
inference drawn respecting the moon, where Yang suddenly 
is taken in the acceptation of daylight, is wrong. Further 
on it is said that the stars are Yang. in Yin, wherefore they 
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shine at night. Here, again, Yang means brightness and 
Yin darkness— the stars shine in darkness. The celestial 
spaces finally, representing the soil of heaven, are Yin in 
Yin (h). This entire division is nothing but . a play of 
fancy. Elsewhere Shao~tse calls the smi and the moon the 
Yin and Yang of heaven, water and fire the Yin and Yang 
of earth, the stars and celestial spaces the hard and soft 
of heaven, and stones and earth the hard and soft of 
earth (i), regarding the hard and soft as fundamental 
principles like- Yin and Yang, as we remember. 

Other savants put forth quite different combinations of 
the two elements. Thus Tse-hua-tse holds that Yang in 
Yang is fire, and Yin in Yin water. Yin in Yang gives 
wood and Yang in Yin metal, as we shall see later. 

In contrast to this Ho 'Pang asserts : Heaven is Yang 
in Yang, therefore it is a spirit and bodiless. Earth is Yin 
in Yin, therefore it has a body, but no spirit. Eire is 
Yin in Yang, therefore it is visible, but has no body. Water 
is Yang in Yin, therefore it is changeable, but it has no 
consciousness ’’ (k). 

The conception of water as Yang in Yin, and of fire as 
Yin in Yang, may be based on the view that all the Five 
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Elements consist of two parts, a fluid and a sub stance ^ of 
which we shall hear more when dealing with the Five 
Elements. Accordingly, the fluid of water would be Yang, 
its substance Yin, and of fire the opposite would hold good. 

Chou-tse inverts all this, declaring water to be the moist 
fluid (Yin) in Yang and Are to be the dry fluid (Yang) in 
Yin. All these divisions are perfectly arbitrary, for every 
possible combination has its advocates. We find fire 
defined as Yang in Yang, Yin in Yang, and Yang in Yin, 
and with water it is the same. 

Chu H si makes the relations between Yin and Yang still 
more complicated, if possible, saying : In Yin, of course, 
one distinguishes Yin and Yang, and in Yang there are also 
Yin and Yang. The celestial principle produces the male 
and the terrestrial principle the female. But although men 
belong to the Yang, one cannot affirm that they have no 
Yin, and although women depend on Yin, one cannot con* 
tend that they are without Yang. The bodily fluid of man 
belongs to Yang, but yet his breath contains Yin and Yang 
(inspiration and expiration). Blood belongs to Yin, but 
yet it has Yin as well as Yang ’V (l). 

IV. Localisation of Yin and Yang accoeding to 
Quabtees and Seasons, 

The seasons are, as we saw, the result of the growing 
and decreasing of the two fluids struggling for supremacy, 
so that now the one, now the other, get the better. But 
this never goes so far that one destroys the other com* 
pletely. Even if it seems to be gone, there still remains a 
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residue wMcli grows again, and in the progress of time 
outclasses the other fluid, when the same process sets in 
anew (m). 

Pursuant to the common view, the Yang is permanently 
connected with the South and the Yin with the North , for 
the South is hot and the North is cold. This view, however, 
is again modified by Shao-tse^ who always walks in his own 
ways. The Yang of heaven,^’ he opines, is in the South 
and its Yin in the North, but the Yang of earth is in the 
North and its Yin in the South, and the Yang of man is 
above and his Yin below. When imiting the Yang is below 
and the Yin above (n). There is hardly any conclusive 
reason for inverting the directions with earth. Perhaps 
Shao-tse imagined that earth, being the counterpart of 
heaven, everything concerning her must be inverted also. 
With man the upper part of the body is always looked upon 
as Yang or the nobler. Why at the union of Yin and 
Yang their usual position, Yang above and Yin below, 
must be abandoned, is not apparent. 

This notion that the fluids have their seat in a certain 
quarter was already in antiquity superseded by a concep- 
tion propounded by Tmig Chting-shUf according to which 
Yin and Yang travel round the horizon following the 
seasons. The temporary position of the Yang was 
admittedly pointed out by the coBstellation of the 
Bushel (Great Bear). On the question where the fluids 
have their smallest and where their biggest quantitative 
expansion, opinions are at variance. 

Chu Hsi clsiims that the Yang originates in the N., 
develops in the E., and attains its climax in the S. The 
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Yin eoines out in the S., is of medium strength in the W., 
and finishes in the N, (o). The Yang, as we saw, in 
winter, to which the N. corresponds, when the Yin has 
reached its climax, is already in its embryonic state, but it 
becomes perceptible only in spring and in the E., and 
appears in all its fullness in summer and in the S. Just so 
the Yin originates already in summer and in the S., bulj it 
obtains full sway only in winter in the N* 

Chu Hsi observes that, about the localisation of the 
fluids, opinions disagree. The Liki ex'ponents assume that 
the warm fluid develops in the S.E. and the icy one in the 
N.W. Ill opposition to this the astronomers make the 
Yang appear in the N. and the Yin in the S., which tallies 
with Chu Hsi’s own view. The calendar exjjerts seem to 
have supposed that the Yang begins in the N. and ceases 
in the S.S.E., wdiereas the Yin commences in the S. and 
ends in the N.N.W. The meteorologists in turn assert 
that Yang starts in E.N.E. and finishes in S.S.W., while 
Yin starts in W.S.W. and reaches the goal in N.N.E. (p). 
Chu Hsi endeavours to reconcile these conflicting views. 
The commencements in N. and S. are said to refer to the 
embryonic state of the still hidden fluids, E.N.E. and 
W.S.W. to the time when both actually become visible in 
nature. S.S.E. and N.N.W. mark the climax of Yin and 
Yang, S.S.W. and N.N.E. the real end of their manifesta- 
tions. 

V. Yin AND Yang THE Constituent Pabts of 
Weatheb. 

Yin and Yang are responsible for weather conditions, 
but as to the reason opinions differ as much as they did 
in ancient times. 
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1. Wind. 

Wind is believed to be produced when the Yin is within 
and the Yang without. The latter cannot enter into the 
Yin, and therefore turns round it without ceasing (Chmig-- 
tse). According to the Hung-fan huang-chi the Yin is out- 
side and the Yang, which is very weak, fills the centre, 
Shao-tse makes the laconic remark that when Yin seizes: 
the Yang, wind is the result. 

2. Thunder and Lightning. 

Yang enclosed in the congealed Yin, through which it 
is unable to break, causes thunder and lightning (Chang- 
tse). The Hitng-fan huang-chi likewise makes the Yin 
keep the Yang imprisoned in its interior, whereupon the 
latter forcibly breaks through as thunder. According to 
the peculiar theory of Shao-tse^ thunder is the seizing of 
the Hard by the Soft. The Hard is thunder or Yang, the 
Soft the rain or Yin, All the three statements mean the 
same after all. 

3. Clouds. 

When the Yin is seized by the Yang it whirls up in the 
shape of clouds (Chang-tse). In Shao-tse^ s terminology 
clouds are produced by the seizure of the Soft by the Hard,, 
which amounts to the same, the Soft corresponding to Yin 
and the Hard to Yang. 

4, Bain and Dew, Frost and Snow. 

Y ang pressed together by Yin falls down as rain 
(Chang-tse). Conversely^ Shao-tse lets the Yin be seized 
by the Yang. On the other hand, rain and dew are con- 
sidered the harmonious union of Yang with Yin, and frost 
and snow the harmonious union of Yin with Yang. The 
preceding fluid seems to be paramount in the compound 
{Hmg-fan huang-chi). Yet rain, dew, hoar-frost and 
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snow are also regarded as the harmonious diffusion of the 
Iluids (Chang-tse). 

5, Vitiated Air. 

Vitiated air, by which most likely miasms are under- 
stood, and dust storms, are said to be the outcome of the 
unharmonious union (Chang-tse)^ or the imharmonious 
separation, of Yin and Yang (Himg-fan huang-cM) (q). 

VI. Further Differentiation of Yin and Yang. 

From the two primary substances the Five Elements 
were evolved, of which Book IV. treats more in detail. 
Properly speaking, these elements are nothing else than the 
Four Forms (sse-hsiang) (r) — the abundant Yang (Fire), 
the abundant Yin (Water), the scanty Yang (Wood), and 
the scanty Yin (Metal), to which is still to be added Earth, 
which is said to be sometimes Yin and sometimes Yang, 
at least in the outline given by Tse-hiia-tse. Furthermore, 
according to Ho T^ang, the Eight Diagrams (pa-kiia) (s) 
are supposed to proceed from Yin and Yang, viz.. Heaven^ 
Earthf Water^ Fire ^ Wind, I'himder^ Mountains, Lakes. 
This derivation is not very logical, notably as regards 
mountains and lakes, which are merely parts of earth. 

Ho supports the peculiar view that out of the 

condensation of terrestrial water comes fire (t). Tai THng- 
huai fancies that from Yin and Yang, by duplication, 
grow the 4 seasons, which trebled give the 12 months, 


(g) Hsingdi ta’OhHiani 11^ 27 ; Huang -chi citing ’‘shih in % ^ 
eod. 5, 9 seq; Chang-Ue cMng-mSng ^ ^ eod. 24, 9 v. ; 
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which doubled become the 24 periods, and the latter trebled 
result in the 72 sections of the year (ii). Needless to say 
that, in a strict sense, more or less substantial fluids cannot 
be transformed into periods of time. The author probably 
harboured the thought that, during ail the enumerated 
sections of the year, there are Yin and Yang in quite deter- 
minate mixtures, and in so far one may say that all these 
different mixtures determinating the sections of the year 
are developed from Yin and Yang, 

VII. Yin and Yang as Cobuelates. 

Through the wide extension of the notions Yin and Yang 
on all kinds of relations exhibiting only some distant analogy 
with the two primary substances, these notions almost 
entirely melt away, and we arrive at the most poignant 
contradictions. The same object may be Yin and Yang 
at the same time, according to the point from which it is 
viewed. Ultimately, Yin and Yang do not mean anything 
in themselves at all, being only employed to express a 
relation; one notion is the opposite of the other, the one is 
positive, the other negative. 

The consequences to which the unlimited extension of 
the notions Yin and Yang must lead are brought home to 
us in the Chang Iltumg Thi-sku p : Heaven and the 

sun, spring and summer, east and south are Yang, the 
earth and the moon, autumn and winter, west and north 
are Yin. But during the day heaven and earth are both 
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Yang, and at night they are both Yin. In spring and 
summer heaven and earth, the sun and the moon are all 
Yang, in autumn and winter they are all Yin, In the east 
and the south the four seasons are always Yang, in the 
west and the north they are always Yin. The^ left hand is 
Yang, the right one Yin, in this no change is possible, but 
raise both hands, then they are both Yang, and put them 
down, and they are both Yin, and no matter y/hether you 
raise them or put them down, when they are hot they are 
both Yang, and when they are cold they are both Yin. 

VIII. Plants, Animals and Men pboduced by, 

Yin and Yang. 

The moderns also make the vegetable and animal king- 
doms grow from the two primary principles, but in details 
they differ a great deal from their older predecessors. 

According to Shao-tse the union of Yin and Yang 
engenders animals with hoofs and horns and Hard and Soft 
together produce roots and nuts. In this process the Yang 
and Hardness are decisive. Yin joined with Yang produces 
birds, Soft along with Hard produces branches and trunks. 
In this the influence of the Yin and Softness preponderate. 
Consequently Yin and Yang produce only birds and 
animals, whereas the vegetable kingdom owes its origin to 
the Hard and Soft. Leaves are Yin in spite of that, and 
blossoms and fruits are Yang. At the same time leaves 
and branches are considered soft, and roots and trunks 
hard {y). 


(y) Effing 4i ta-ch'Uanyll, QB i,; Shao4se; hmng’ehi Gh^^ ^ 

mkMo m m m 
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The single parts of the body Shao-tse 'presumes to be 
generated in a similar manner by the co-operation of two 
of his four principles, besides some parts are said to produce 
others in turn : Yang and Hardness combined produce the 
heart and the lungs, Yang with Softness the liver and the 
gall. Softness and Yin together form the kidneys and the 
bladder, Hardness and Yin the spleen and the stomach. 
These inner parts having been created, they produce the 
outer ones, namely, the heart produces the eyes, the gall the 
ears, the spleen produces the nose, the kidneys the mouth, 
the lungs the bones, the liver the flesh, the stomach the 
marrow, and the bladder the blood (;s). All this is a mere 
play of fancy, and reasons are not given. 

Ho T^ang informs us that when Yang, the spiritual 
substance, and Yin, the corporeal one, are blended, man 
is produced. When they separate again, he dies. Yang 
is spirit, but simultaneously the heavenly fire ; Yin is body 
and also the terrestrial water. Out of the heavenly fiery 
spirit grows the human spirit, and from the terrestrial 
water blood and flesh are formed (a). 

IX, Yin and Yang in Zoology and Botany. 

In the descriptive, natural sciences the Chinese have 
made many good observations and theirs are no mean 
attainments, notably in the field of botany. It goes with- 
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out saying that here also they have made attempts to avail 
themselves of the Yin-yang theory with a view to account- 
ing for the observed natural facts. How they proceeded 
may be gathered from the following extract from the 
Ching-chi wen-chi. 

Birds, beasts, plants and trees obtain the Yin and 
the Yang fluid and are determined by them. The eagle 
plans murder and in autumn pounces upon its prey. The 
mouse is full of greed and goes out at night (h). In the 
fourth and the fifth months they can transform themselves 
into a turtle-dove and a quail, for in the fourth and fifth 
months Yang is powerful and Yin can be transmuted by 
Yang (c). The sparrov/s brood on their eggs and congre- 
gate in spring ; the pheasant searches for its mate and cries 
in the morning (d). In the 11th and and 12th months 
they can transform themselves into frogs and shells (e), for 
in these months the Yin reaches its climax, and the Yang 
ilien can be changed by the Yin (/). 

The hibernating insects open their holes, when thunder 
is heard, and come out along with the Yang. They close 
their holes when thunder ceases to sounds and retire 
together with the Yin. At the commencement of spring 
the otter sacrifices fish. At this time the fish follow the 


(??) Both are Yin animals, for murder, autumn, greed, and night 
,are Yin, ■. ' ■ ' ■ 

(c) According to the Yilch-Ung (Liki), the eagle in the middle of 

spring changes into a- pigeon, and the mole = ^ Lihi I., 

;2d 8, 26a.,,' ■ ■ ■ 

(d) Both are Yang animals : spring and morning are Yang. 

Of. Yueh-’Ung, Liki L, 292, 297. 
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Yang fluid and swim up the river. When autumn closes 
the wolf immolates animals, for then the animals are 
affected by the Yin fluid and are doomed to die (g). 

In spring the wild geese fly to and the swallo%vs come 
from the north, the former travelling from the south to 
the north and the latter from the north to the south. Both 
fly with the Yang fluid, which is to their advantage. In 
autumn, on the contrary, the wild geese arrive and the 
swallows depart, the geese going from north to south, the, 
swallows in the opposite direction, but both make use of 
the convenient Yin fluid to fly upon (h). 

In the 2nd month the mango birds sing and in the 
4th the green frogs croak, viz., with the Yang. In the 
5th month the first Yin appears, then the shrike sings 
once and becomes silent again. In the 7th month the 
cicadas sing, viz., with the Yin. In the lltli month the 
first Yang appears and the nightingale sings, but as soon 
as it is affected by the Yang it does not sing any more (i). 


to) p m lij- m m iti 4 a 

m ns m # a 4 ^ m 

m Jib m m 

US SI ^ II, M M is 4- Sacrificing lueana that the first 
seized fishes and animals are not devoured, but, bo to sjjeak, left to the 
gods. The Xin fluid in atitmnn denotes death, but our author forgets 
that the Xang fluid in spring likewise brings about the death of the fish. 
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the X'ang fltiid, i.e., the south wind northward, but It can hardly be 
advantageous to swallows to fly against the wind. 
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tlie 4ith month earth-worms come forth : the Yin 
is coiled up, but when it obtains Yang it expands. In the 
11th month earth-worms coil themselves up. Although the 
Yang is already created, the Yin is still rolled up. At 
the summer solstice Yin first comes out, and stags shed 
their horns, for they are Yang-like animals. At the v/inter 
solstice Yang first comes forth, and elks shed their horns, 
for they are Yin-like animals ’’ (h). 

That plants and trees can sprout in the 1st month 
is due to the union of Yin and Yang, which causes their 
development. In the 9th month they fade and lose their 
leaves, because then the Yin increases and the Yang 
vanishes, so that they are destroyed. Peaches and 
Elaeocoeca blossom in spring conformably to the abundance 
of Yang, the asters bloom in autumn in accord with the 
plenitude of Yin. In the 4th month delicate plants die, 
because the Yin is not defeated by the Yang. In the 11th 
month the lichi Gome out. The Yang makes its first 
appearance again in the Yin ’’ (1). 

Wheat has Yin seed, therefore it grows imder the 
sway of metal and dies under the rule of fire. Its crop is 


& certain whether the nightingale 

is intended. Anyhow, it is a bird singing only during the night. 
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in the 4th month* Rice has Yang seed, therefore it grows 
under the rule of wood and ripens under the dominion of 
metaL The rice crop is in the 7th month (m). 

When rotten, plants become glowworms, plants are 
changed into animals and inanimate things into animate 
ones. Is that not because the brightness of Yang has 
reached its acme, so that also things of the dark Yin 
adhere to and change into it? Generally, the two fluids 
Yin and Yang are immaterial and move quietly in the 
interior, whereas wind, rain, dew, thunder, insects and 
plants have form and change outwardly’’ (n). 

We see from these extracts how far the Chinese still 
were from the knowledge of the real laws of nature. 

X, Analogies to Yin and Yang in othek Countries . 

The well-known Persian Dualism ^ the combat between 
Ahiiramazdap the god of light and principle of good, and 
AhriJiian, the god of darkness and evil, bears some slight 
resemblance to the Yin-yang theory. This great war is at 
length decided by the destruction of Ahriman with all his 
attendants, when a time of bliss begins (o). Like Yin and 
Yang, the Persian deities represent light and darkness, 
good and evil, but in the fundamental ideas both nations 
differ to such an extent that a mutual influence can hardly 
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be thought of. Moreover, the conception of gods of light 
and darkness, of which the former, of course, are regarded 
as the good and beneficent, is so generally human that a 
fortuitous coincidence would not prove anything. In point 
of fact the Yin-yang theory is purely physical, the Persian 
conception religious-mystical, and where the former over- 
laps the sphere of religion, it distinguishes itself quite 
clearly from the Persian dualism. Heaven and Earth, the 
manifestations of Yin and Yang, are to the Chinese not 
two enemy powers, but a married couple which generate 
all living beings. The dual forces are in conflict, it is true, 
insomuch as now the one, now the other, is paramount, 
but it is never a war to the knife leading to the complete 
annihilation of one party. The Yin is looked upon as some- 
thing less noble and less good than the Yang, or even as 
bad, but no Chinese would admit that Earth is something 
bad that ought to be destroyed. Yin and Yang have con- 
tradictory qualities. As mother of everything living Earth 
is revered, and yet from another point of view the Yin is 
accounted bad, being always the opposite of Yang, which 
is good. This wickedness is only a technicality, required 
by theory, and not a moral one like that of Ahriman, the 
spirit of evil. 

The great similarity of the physical views of Anatxagoras 
with the Yin-yang doctrine has already been pointed out. 

' From chaos the Greek thinker causes two masses to sepa- 
rate : the Thick and the T/tiw, the Cold and the Wam^ the 
Dark and the Bright^ the Moist and the Dry. These are 
all fundamental attributes of the Yin and the Yang. 
Anaxagoras does not define his two substances as fire and 
water, but as ether and air (p). 

The primogenial elements of Par?ne?ifdes are very much 
-alike. He is said to have taken the Fiery for the active 
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and the Dark for the pasisiue or material principle. This 
latter he identified with the earth, denoting the fire as 
light, and the earth as darkness (q). '‘'The mixture of 
light and darkness he represented symbolically as se?xiial 
intercourse. 

. Pythagorism is much less closely related to the Yin- 
yang doctrine than are the systems of Anaxagoras and 
Parmenides, though it shows some remarkable agreement. 
Gladisch attempted to prove that Pythagorism is derived 
from China (r), a viev/ controverted by Zeller with good 
reasons (s). To the Pythagoreans the nimiher constitutes 
the entity of all things, and, since all numbers consist of 
odd and even, the Pythagoreans concluded that odd and 
even are the constituent parts of all things. The odd was 
identified with the limited, the even with the unlimited, 
and in conformity v/ith the popular belief the limited and 
odd was considered better and more perfect than the even 
and unlimited. With the aid of the holy decad the 
Pythagoreans then formed ten contrasts, regarding one 
quality as good and the opposed one as bad. These two 
series are as follows : — 

(a) Limit, Odd, One, Bight, Male, Quiet, Straight, Light,. 
Good, Square. 

(h) Unlimited, Multittide, Left, Female, Moved, 

Crooked, Darkness, Bad, Rectangle (t). 

Series (a) are Yang qualities, series (b) Yin qualities. 
The Chinese did not consider the contrasts : limit— un- 

(g) Zeller 022. Alex* in Simpl* PI lys. 9, 9, I : mrk U 

Twv voXKQv /cal ^vtnokoySiP . . , apx^^s 

i/irdd^ro TTvp ml yT]V9 r^p p.hv y^)/ ws wi'iirmhv 

a'LTioy, ml cuofid^^i, ^rjffly rh irvp <pws T}}y dih y^p (rK6Tos, 

(f) Ghduch, Die Fytiiagoraeer and die alten Cliinesen, Poecvn, 1844; 
(s) Zeller I., 28 

^ (jj) Zeller I. , 325. ArisL Metajph. L, 5, 986a, 22 : erepot reap 

avT^p roitrm dyett rtis mrlt irvarroixietp k€yoiJ,iyaSi 
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limited, one— multitude. Instead of multitude they would* 
say two.'’ Quite different is the Chinese conception of 
the Left as Yang and good, and the Right as Yin and 
bad (?i), of the Male as moving, and the Female as quiet, 
and in lieu of Square and Rectangle they would say Circle 
and Square. Still a great similarity between the ten 
Pythagorean contrasts and the Chinese contrasts of the 
Yin and Yang qualities cannot be denied. Some Pytha- 
goreans have expanded the table of ten by adding : Above 
—Below, Anterior — Posterior (oo), which again falls in with 
the Chinese theory. According to the Pythagorean doc- 
trine the Day is considered as odd, the Night as even. 
Dry Warmth corresponds to the Male and Wet Cold to the 
Female (y). 

But all these agreements cannot alter the fact that 
Pythagorisrn in its essence is entirely different from the 
Chinese doctrine. To the Pythagorean the number is the 
real substance of all things, which for that reason are 
reduced to numbers and classified under the two heads, 
odd and even. The Chinese presume things to spring from 
two primary elements, the fiery Yang and the moist Yin. 
Both are denominated odd and even in the Yiking com- 
mentary, but only in respect of the broken and unbroken 
lines used in divination. In the further development of 
the theory this division into odd and even is of no conse- 
quence and does not touch the core of the doctrine at all. 

leal 6?ikv, iipefiovu ml Kipo’ijfJLCvou, ^v$h koX KafxiriXov, <pws ml ckStos, ii,yoi.6hv 
mi mKhvy Terpdywuop ml iT€p6/xif]ms, 

(u) TOe Eight is always given tile preference over the Left by 
Oceiilentals, 6n this is based the defence of the Eoinans to pnt the 
left leg on the right one. teller S27. 

(x) Zeller y loc, c>iL Arist* in Sintph Le caelOf 173a, 11 ScJiot in 
Arist. 492 a, 24Ri rh o^v de^ihp ml ^pci) ml tp.iTpocr6(sv ciya&hp iKahow, rh 
dpKrrephv ml tedrtf^ ml Ih-tcBep mKhp ^Xeyop, wy avrhs *Api(rror4\it}$ IcrTdprjcr^P iv 
rfirtovTlv0ay0peioLsdpecrK6pT(av(rvpay(ayy* 

(y) Bouchd-Leclercq, p. 155, 2. 









The theory of the Five Elements is no doubt of Chinese 
origin and its existence in ancient times proved by many 
old documents. We read in one of the first books of the 
Sh^iking^ the Counsels of the Great Yu |g: 

Yil said (a), ^ Well ! may Your Majesty think of it. 
Virtue implies good government^ and government consists 
in nourishing the people. Water, fire, meted, wood, earth, 
and grain must be attended to. The rectification of virtue, 
the supply of all useful things, and ample provision for the 
necessaries of life must be well balanced. These nine 
achievements succeed each other, and the nine successive 
steps are praised in songs. Caution the people with kind- 
ness, govern them with majesty, and incite them with the 
nine songs, in order that there may foe nothing amiss* ^ 

^^ The emperor (&) said, / Yes (c), the earth is undis- 

Already published as Appendix I. in my transiation of the Lun 
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turbed now, heaven is in perfect order, and the six 
treasuries and three affairs properly managed. Ten thou- 
sand generations may perpetuaiiy rely on them. All this 
is your doing ^ (Legge,, Classics^ Vol. III., Part I., p. 85 
seq.). 

What does it mean that the Five Elements : water ^ fire, 
metaly wood, and earth must be controlled by the emperor ? 
How can he exercise any power on nature ? By regulating 
his administration on the natural sequence of the elements, 
doing only those things which are in harmony with the 
element ruling for the time being. Natural phenomena are 
thus affected by the actions of the Son of Heaven, being 
either disturbed or kept in their regular course. The Liki 
will give us the necessary details. 

The elements are here enumerated in the series in which 
they overcome or destroy one another, for which the terms 
or j§; are used. This part of the theory of the Five 
Elements seems to have been known to the compilers of 
the Shuking. 

The above passage is quoted and explained by the Tso- 
chuan^ Duke Wen^ 7th year, and its genuineness thus firmly 
established. The corresponding passage of the Tso^chuan 
reads thus : 

The book of Hsia (d) says, * Caution the people with 
kindness, govern them with majesty, and incite them with 
the nine songs, that there may be nothing amiss*^ The 
virtues of the nine achievements may be sung, and are 
called the nine songs/ The six treasuries and the three 
afiairs are called the nine achievements. Water, ^re, 
metaly woody earth md grain are called the six treasuries. 
The rectification of virtue, the supply of all useful things, 

(d) The “ Coinsels of the Great rti,” Yu boing the founder of the 
Hsia^jnOiisty, 
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and ample provision for tiie necessaries of life are called 
the three affairs ” (e). (Cf. Legge^ Classics, VoL V., 
Part I., p. 247,) 

In another book of the Hsia dynasty, entitled “g* ^ 
the Speech at Kan,^^ the following words are attributed 
to the Emperor ChH ^ who is supposed to have spoken 
them in 2194 B.c. : 

“ The Lord of Hu offers violence and insult to the Five 
Elements, and neglects and discards the three commence- 
ments (of the seasons). Therefore Heaven employs me to 
destroy and cancel his appointment. Now I merely 
reverently mete out the punishment of Heaven (/). 
(Legge, Classics, VoL III., Part I., p. 158.) 

Legge rightly observes that the crime of the Lord of Hu 
is stated in a somewhat obscure and mystical language. 
The Five Elements are not to be taken in the simple 
physical sense, for then they could not be outraged by a 
sovereign, but are metaphysical terms, equivalent almost 
to the four seasons © 3^, as one commentator points out. 
The seasons are nothing else than the result of the revolu- 
tions of the Five Elements, and a ruler commits a crime 
if, for his administrative acts, he does not choose the 
proper time, neglecting the seasons. At all events there is 
some theory at the bottom of the very concise expression. 

Another criminal of this sort is introduced to us in the 
chapter Hung-fan (The Great Plan) of the Shuking, where 
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the Viscount of Chi says : have heard that of old K^im 

by damming up the Great Flood threw the Five Elements 
into confusion, God was highly incensed at him, and did 
not grant him the Great Flan with the nine divisions (g). 
{Legge, Classics, Vol. III., Part II., p. 323.) 

I suppose that the imaginary guilt of K^un did not so 
much consist in his ilitreating the element water as in not 
observing the propitious time for his draining work, thereby 
disturbing the Five Elements, i.e., the Five Seasons,' and 
thus bringing down calamities upon his people. 

Further on the Hung-jan informs us ox the nature of the 
Five Elements, the fullest description to be found in the 
Shuking : 

‘'‘First the Five Elements : the first is termed xmiter; 
the second, fire ; the third, ivood ; the fourth, 7netal; the 
dfth, earth. Water is described as soaking and descending; 
fire as blaaing and rising ; wood as crooked and straight ; 
metal as yielding and changing ; whereas the nature of earth 
appears from sowing and reaping. That which is soaking 
and descending becomes salt; that which is blazing and 
rising hecomes bitter; that which is crooked and straight 
becomes sour; that which is yielding and changing becomes 
acrid; and the produce of sowing and reaping becomes 
sweet (h). {Legge, Classics, Nol, III., Part II., p. 325.) 

The sequence of the Five Elements is different from 
that in the Hsia-sku, insomuch as here wood precedes metal. 
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It is the sequence in which originally the elements were 
created. Trhis at least is the opinion of Chu if si, which we 
shall examine later on. The nature of the Five Elements 
is described, and another category, that of the Five Tastes : 
salt^ bitter^ soier, acrid, and sweet connected therewith, 
i.e., we have here the first classification based on the five 
elements. From this one to the others the transition is 
easy. It is Just this book of the Shiiking which shows us 
the great partiality of the ancient Chinese for numerical 
categories and classifications. Wd find already the ^ 
Five Businesses : ^ demeanour^ speech^ 

seeing^ hearings and thinkings immediately following upon 
the five elements, and further on the 51 Wc Five Mani- 
festations ^ or 3E ^ Five Atmospheric Influences as they 
are now called, viz., ^ Jil? sunshine^ heat^ 

cold, and wind (Legge, loc, cit.^ p. 339), which subse- 
quently were combined with the Five Elements. The love 
of symbolism and the tendency of discovering analogies 
between natural and moral phenomena appears already in 
what the Hung-fan has to say on the Five Manifestations : 

“There are the auspicious manifestations: — self- 
possession is related to seasonable rain; orderliness, to 
seasonable sunshine; judiciousness, to seasonable heat; 
discretion, to seasonable cold; and sageness, to seasonable 
wind. There are likewise the evil manifestations : — excite- 
ment is related to incessant rain; confusion, to incessant 
sunshine; fickleness, to incessant heat; impetuosity, to 
incessant cold; and dullness, to incessant wind. 

“ It is said that the emperor pays attention to the year; 
his ministers and high officers, to the months; and the 
petty officials, to the single days. When, during a year, a 
month, or a day, the seasonableness does not change, then 
all the crops ripen, the administration is enlightened, excel- 
lent persons become illustrious, and the people enjoy peace 
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and happiness. But when, during a day, a month, or a 
year, the seasonabieness changes, then the crops do not 
ripen, the administration is beclouded and mienliglitened, 
excellent persons remain in obscurity, and the people do 
not enjoy quietude (i). (Legge, loc, cit.^ p. 840 seq.) 

Already at the beginning of the Chou dynasty, in the 
eleventh century b.c., the Chinese had discovered some 
resemblance between heaven and earth, and the four seasons 
with the six ministries, which appears from the names of 
these departments recorded in the Choii4i. There is the 
prime minister, the chief of the Civil Office, ^ ^ or 
^ ^ Officer of Heaven; the minister of the interior and 
of revenue, ^ ^ or ^ Officer of Earth ; the minister 
of ceremonies, ^ or ^ ^ Officer of Spring; the 
minister of war, ^ or ^ § Officer of Summer; the 
minister of punishments, ^ ^ or W Officer of 
Autumn; and the minister of works, ^ ^ or ^ 
Officer of Winter. 

We learn from the same source that the vice-president 
of the Board of Ceremonies erected altars to the Five 
Emperors in the four suburbs (Cf. Le Tcheou4i, par 
E. Biot^ Yol. I., p. 421, 441, and VoL II., p. 824). These 
Five Emperors were five old rulers subsequently deified and 
venerated as the deities of the Fine Fomts. 
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These are two more corner stones added to the system 
of the Five Elements. We have no literary evidence to 
show that this was done already at the commencement of 
the Chou epoch, although there is nothing against such a 
supposition. At all events this step had been taken some 
centuries later, for in the Tso-chuan we. see the theory 
pretty well evolved from the nucleus observed in the older 
sources. 

We read under Chao-Kung^ 29th year : Therefore there 
were the officers of the Five Elements, who accordingly 
were called the Five Officers. They, in fact, received their 
family and clan names, and were appointed high dignitaries. 
As divine spirits they were sacrificed to, and honoured, and 
venerated at the altars of the Spirits of the Land and Grain 
and the Five Sacrifices. The ruler of wood was called 
Koii Mang, that of fire Chu Yung, of metal Shou, of 
water Hsuan Ming, and of earth Hou T^u. ... Viscount 
Hsien inquired of which families were these Five Officers 
partaking of the oblations of the Spirits of the Land and 
Grain and the Five Sacrifices. Tsai Me replied : ‘ At the 
time ot Shao Had there were four men : C¥ung, Kai, Ilsiu, 
and Hsi, who were able to regulate metal, wood, and water. 
C¥ung was made Kou Mang, Kai ms made Ju Shou, and 
if siw and Hsi, Hsuan Ming. They never were remiss in 
discharging their duties and in assisting C¥iung Sang (Shao 
Hao). For these are the Three Sacrifices. Chuan Hsu had 
a son named Li, who became Chu Yung; Rung Kung had a 
son named. Kou Lung, who became Hou Hu. For these 
are the two sacrifices. Hou became Spirit of the Land 
and Grain andl director of the fields.* ** 

Here we have five sons of old legendary rulers raised 
to the dignity of spirits of the Five Elements after their 
deaths. They partake of the Five Sacrifices offered to the 
Five Emperors in the four suburbs and tBe centre, i.e,. 
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they are assistant deities of the Five Points. That they 
were j moreover, regarded as genii of the seasons appears 
from their names, for Koti Mang, Curling fronds and 
spikelets evidently points to spring, and Jti Shou^ 

Sprouts gathered/^ designates autumn. Chii Yung^ 
referring to heat, may well denote summer, and Hsiian 
Ming^ Darkness obscure,’’ winter. Thus we have the 
Five Elements and their deities connected with the Five 
Points and the Five Seasons. 

But the most important testimony of the Tso-chtian is 
to be found in the following passage, Duke Chao, 25th year : 

Chien Tse said, / 1 venture to ask what is meant by 
propriety? ’ Tse T^ai Shn replied, I heard the former 
great officer Tse Ch^an say : Propriety ii5 the principle of 
Heaven, the rule of Earth, and the basis of human conduct* 
This principle of Heaven and Earth is imitated by the 
people eoniormiiig to the luminaries of Heaven and agree- 
ing with the nature of Earth. The Six Flnids are produced 
and the Five Elements made use of. The fluids become 
the Five Tastes, manifest themselves as the Five Colours^ 
and appear as the Five Soimds^ ” (/c). 

And farther on we read : People feel love and hatred, 
pleasure and anger, sorrow and Joy, which feelings are pro- 
duced from the Six Fhiids. Therefore one carefully imitates 
relations and analogies, in order to regulate these S to 
Impulses ’’ (1). 
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By the Six Fluids or atmospherical influences are under- 
stood V 1^ IP lit IPi 0$ 110 the Yin principle, the Yang 
principle, ivind. Tain, darkness, and light, a classification 
somewhat different from that of the Five Fluids of the 
Shitkmg. * 

In the above-quoted passage the Five Elements are 
combined with the Five Tastes, the Five Colours, and the 
Five Sounds on. the one side, and with the Six Fluids and 
the Six Impulses on the other, .After all there are but five 
entities which appear to us under different forms, either as 
substances or as atmospherical fluids, or as tastes, colours 
or sounds. And even human feelings are nothing else but 
manifestations of these, fluids. 

Elsewhere the Tso-ckuan informs us that ^Hhe former 
kings constituted the five tastes and harmonised the five 
sounds. It is by these that they made their minds equable 
and regulated their administration. Sounds are nearly 
related to tastes” (m). {Tso-chuan, Duke Chao, 20th 
year.) 

That the antagonism of the elements was well known at 
the time of the Tso-chuan We infer from the following 
passages : Water overcomes fire ” (n) (Duke Ai, 9th year), 
and “ Fire overcomes inetal ” (o) (Duke Chao, 151st year). 
The meeting of two opposed elements is compared to a 
marriage, and the stronger element subduing the weaker, 
called the husband, the weaker being looked upon as the 
wife. Water is the husband of fire ” (p) (Duke Chao, 
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17th year), and Fire is the wife of water” (q) (Dtike 
CJiao, 9th year). 

Finally the Five Elements are connected with the 
cyclical signs of the Ten Stems and the Twelve Branches. 
A disaster is predicted on a Ping-ise or a JSn-wu day ^ 
because on these there is a meeting of water and fire (r), 
ping corresponding to fire, and t$e to water, jen to water, 
and wu to fire. Since these cyclical signs serve to denote 
the points of the compass, the Five Elements must be 
referred to them also. So we read that tse is the position 
of water ” (s) (Duke If, 9th year), i.e., that water is placed 
in the North. 

The Tso-chuan states that the Five Elements manifest 
themselves as the Five Colours, but does not assign the 
different colours to the various elements. This is done in 
the Chi-chung chou-shu (t), a collection of ancient texts 
excluded by Confucius from the Shuking, and consequently 
prior in time to the sixth century b.c. (Cf. Chavannes^ 
Mem. Hist. y YoL V., p. 457.) There we read : Among 
the Five Elements the first, the Mack one, is water; the 
second, the red one, is fire; the third, the grigen one, is 
wood; the fourth, the one, is metal; and the fifth, 

the one, is earth ” (tt). 

Resuming the adduced old testimonies, we may assert 
that, at the time oi Confucms and before, the theory of the 
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Five Elements was known and developed in all its chief 
features. The elements are roughly described and con- 
ceived as partly physical, partly metaphysical entities. 
They vanquish one another in a certain order already given 
in the Shukmg, The weaker element in such a contest is 
termed the wife, the stronger the husband. The atmo- 
spherical fluids, closely connected with the elements, aflect 
mankind, in so far as they are believed to produce impulses 
and sensations, and, conversely, human actions may 
influence these fluids. The sovereign especially regulates 
the elements by the virtue displayed in his administration. 
There are five officers or deities presiding over the elements 
and, at the same time, venerated as genii of the seasons, 
in the five directions, together with the Five Emperors, 
ruling over the five points of the compass. Thus we have 
a -link between the elements, the seasons, and the five 
directions. Moreover, the fluids and the elements manifest 
themselves under the form of the five tastes, the five 
colours, and the five sounds- Tastes and colours are 
enumerated and assigned to the respective elements, and 
we may assume that the same was done with the five 
sounds^ although we have no literary evidence to prove it. 
By their combination with the signs of the denary and 
duodenary cycles, the five elements were again located in 
those points of the compass to which these signs correspond. 

In the Appendix to Couvrenr^s Dictionary thexe is a 
table of the Five Elements and their corresponding 
categories, altogether twelve columns. Of these we have 
so far traced nine ; only the five heavenly Emperors, the five 
planets, and the five viscera have not yet been mentioned. 
But these also were referred to the elements in the Cho^l 
dynasty, as we shall see from the Liki and other works. 

A short sketch of a natural philosophy is given in 
the chapter Li'-yiln of the Liki {Legge^ "^Sacred Books ^ 
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VoL XXVII. p. 380 seq.)^ in wMch the Five Elements play 
a part. Man is said to be the product of the forces of 
heaven and earth by the interaction of the Yin and the Vang, 
the union of the animal and intelligent spirits, and the finest 
matter of the Five Elements (a?). This, of course, would 
account for the many relations existing between the 
elements and the human foody, as well as human actions. 
Moreover, the Five Elements are distributed over the four 
seasons (y). They are in constant movement, and alter- 
nately exhaust one another. Each of them becomes in its 
turn the fundamental one, just like the four seasons and the 
twelve months (z). It is not expressly stated that the five 
sounds, the five tastes, and the five colours are identical 
with the five elements; but they are mentioned in close 
connection with the elements and declared to undergo 
similar regular revolutions, by which each sound, taste, 
and colour for a certain time becomes the principal one. 
Throughout the whole treatise we notice the intimate 
relation of human life to all the forces of nature, the 
elements included. 

The chapter Li-yiln is by some attributed to Tse Ytip a 
disciple of Confiicius^ or to his disciples, and regarded as 
one of the most valuable parts of the Xi/ci I do not share 
Leggeh view that the ideas about elements, numbers, 
colours, &c. 5 are Taoistic admixtures to the commonsense 
of Confucianism, for we have met them all in the Confucian 
Classics. (Cf. Xi/icv Introduction, p. 24.) 
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How the elements and their correlates were distributed 
over the twelve months we learn from another book of the 
Liki^ the Yileh4ing (Legge^ eod., p, 249 seq*) embodying 
the fullest scheme of this theory in classical literature. It 
is a sort of a calendar clearly showing us how much the 
doctrine of the Five Elements was interwoven with the 
life of the ancient Chinese. For each of the four seasons it 
is stated that the Grand Annalist informed the Son *of 
Heaven of| the day on which the season began, and of the 
element ruling over the three months composing the season. 
The element earth alone had no proper season. 

About the first month of spring we learn that its days 
are chia and yi (a)^ its divine ruler is at Hao, and the 
attending spirit Koti Mang. Its creatures the scaly, 
its musical note is cMo, its number S (b), its taste is sour, 
its smell is rank. Its sacrifice is that at the inner door (c), 
and for this the spleen of the vietim is essential. The east 
winds resolve the cold. The Son of Heaven occupies the 
apartment on the left of the CKHng-yang Fane (d), and 

(fl) The two first of the ten cyclical signs, 

(h) This iinmber is said to refer to the vernal element wood. The 
Five ‘Elements are counted in the sequence of their creation (see abov^, 
p. 231) Water, fire, wood, metal, earth, ITow the last only is given 
its natnral number All the other elements have their nnmber in the 
'.aeries pins 'fi., ■ 

(c) One of the five sacrifices of the house. The correspondence of 

these offerings with the seasons and elements is obvions. The door 
symbolises the opening of the year and the display of the energies of 
nature. The outer door, or the gate, is the counterpart of the inner 
door, and therefore connected with the autumn sacrifice. The sacrifice 
to the hearth goes well with fire, that to the inner court with earth or 
the centre, and that of the well with water. Our text of the Liki reads 
‘‘ path ” for “ well ” (ci. Legge^ he. cit, p. 297, note 1). I 
follow - 

(d) The eastern part of the Hall of Distinction, where the Emperor 

went on the first day of the month. Ch'ing^yang ^ means “ green 
and bright.*' ^ 
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rides in a carriage drawn by green dragon horses, carrying 
a green flag and wearing green robes and pieces of green 
jade. His food consists in wheat and mtiUon, At the 
head of his ministers and the feudal princes, the emperor 
meets the spring in the eastern suburb. The inspectors of 
the fields are ordered to reside in the lands having an 
eastward exposure* They instruct the people, and see that 
all the necessary measures for cultivating the fields be 
taken. Prohibitions are issued against cutting down trees 
and the Idlling of young animals, birds, or insects. No 
fortifications are to be erected, no warlike operations to be 
undertaken, for they would be sure to be followed by the 
calamities from Heaven. I refrain from quoting all the 
other prescriptions and defences, and would only draw 
attention to the characteristical last paragraph of this 


Table of the Five Elements, the Foue Seasons; 
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(e) The correspondences of the Five 0rams do not ^nite agree with those 
and millet with fire. His translation of ^ hj rice instead ol ‘*panicied 
** stomach”' as does. 
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section j %v}iicli has its coiinterpaxt in all the other 
months. 

If in the first month of spring the governmental pro- 
ceedings proper to summer were carried out^ the rain would 
fall unseasonably^ plants and trees would decay pre- 
maturely, and the States would be kept in continual fear. 
If the proceedings proper to autumn were carried out, there 
would foe great pestilence among the people; boisterous 
winds would work their violence; rain would descend in 
torrents ; orach, fescue, darnel, and southernwood would 
grow up together. If proceedings proper to winter were 
carried out, pools of water would produce their destructive 
elects, snow and frost would prove very injurious, and the 
first sown seeds would not enter the ground.’’ 

In a similar way the other months are described. We 
abstract therefrom the following Table : 
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girm in 316, in far as be combines beans with water, 

millet ” is not quite correct. It is also better to render “spleen”, for 
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The YUeh-ling is bow universally ascribed to Lil Pu-wei 
of the third century B.c. (Lcgge, L&iy Introduction, p. 20) ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that it was invented by 
him, and that it is not a calendar of the Chow period, for 
its contents accords very well with other sources, and was, 
at all events, regarded as a genuine record of old customs 
by the compilers of the Liki, 

The literary evidence of ancient texts collected above 
is more than sufficient, I trust, to establish the fact that the 
theory of the Five Elements is of Chinese origin. This has 
been contested by no less an authority than Ed, Chavannes^ 
who is of opinion that the Chinese have borrowed it from 
the Turks (cf. Ed. Chavmines^ cycle tiirc des douze 
ammawcc,’’ T^oiing-pao^ Serie II. VoL VII. No. 1, pp. 96 — 
98). His view can hardly be upheld against the old texts. 
L. de Smissure Les Origines de Vastronomie cMnoise^^^ 
T^oung-pao^ 1910, Vol. XI. pp. 265 — 288) has already dis- 
posed of it. To his counter-arguments, with which I 
concur in general, some more may be added. It is rather 
surprising that of all the Chinese authors who have written 
on the Five Elements almost nobody refers to Tsou Yen^ 
whom Chavannes believes to have been the first exponent 
of the Turkish theory in China. They all go back to the 
old Chinese sources quoted above. In the fourth or the 
fifth centuries b.c., when the Turkish theory must have 
found its way into China, the Turkish tribes, lishing-nu or 
Scythians^ bordering on the Chinese empire, were practically 
barbarians, from whom the Chinese could not learn much. 
In the chap. 110, they are described as nomads 

Without cities, who could not write and did not care for the 
moral laws. The accounts foxmd in Herodotus^ Book IV., 
seem to confirm that, at that early age, the Turkish tribes 
lived in a very primitive state of culture, and it is highly 
improbabie that the theory of the interaction of the 
elements, suifposing a mystical sympathy of all the forces 
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of nature, an attempt at a natural philosophy; should have 
been devised by an uncivilised people like the early Turks. 
To the Chinese mind such sorts of speculations have been 
familiar from time immemorial. In ancient times the Turks 
most likely received the little culture they had from their 
neighbours, the Chinese, and when, subsequently, the 
Sakas made their incursions into Bactria and India, from 
the Greeks and Indians, When, many centuries later, they 
went over from Buddhism to the Islam, their language as 
well as their civilisation fell under the influence of the 
Arabs and Persians. They possessed very little originality, 
wherefore the invention of the theory of the Five Elements 
cannot well be set down to their credit. 

I strongly doubt that, at the time of Tsou Yeny the 
Hskmg'-nu already possessed any notion of the elements, 
which require a more advanced state of civilisation than 
theirs was. Their descendants, the Uigurs, know four 
elements. But which? Fire, wind, water and earth 
(Kudatlm BiUk, by IL Vdmbery, pp. 75, 78). They are 
the same as those of the Greeks and Indians, and they 
evidently learned them from these directly or through the 
Arabs, as they must have borrowed the seven planets and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac from the same source. After 
deducting these foreign loans, there remains nothing 
originally Turkish. 

Even if the four elements, fire, wind, water, saxd earth, 
were of Turkish mvention, it would not help us much, for 
the four elements of the sof-disant semi-Turkish 
dynasty, according to Chavanhes, must have been fire, 
wood, metal, md earth, Le., besides two elements occur- 
ring in Europe as well; they embrace two characteristically 
Chinese elements, toood and metal, unknown in Europe 
and India* ® 
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1 should say that the prmeipal passage on which 
Chavannes bases his belief in the Turkish origin of the 
theory of the Five Elements admits of a totally diferent 
interpretation than that of the eminent sinologist. The 
Emperor Jlati Kao Tsii exj)ressed his astonishment that in 
ChHn only four heavenly emperors were sacrificed to^ since 
he had heard that there were five in heaven (Mem, Hist. 
VoL III. p. 440). In my opinion, this means to say that 
the emperor knew that before the Ch^in epoch there vrere 
five emperors worshipped under the Chou, mid that he 
simply reverted to the old custom, changed by the ChHn, 
by instituting a sacrifice to the black emperor, the 
representative of imter. 

At first sight the; theory of the Five Elements, and the 
classification ingrafted thereon, may seem strange to us, 
and one of the many Chinese peculiarities; but sociology 
teaches us that similar classifications, though based on other 
principles of division, are common all over the %vorld, and 
among people not connected with one another. Such 
classifications must therefore be a product of human nature, 
which is more or less the same everywhere. Consequently, 
we need not look for a foreign origin of the Chinese theory. 

Most AustraUan natives divide up the things of the 
world conformably to their clans and fraternities, which, 
each of them, have their special totems. All things belong- 
ing to the same group are allied and, so to say, the same 
reality under different forms. Animals of the same class 
must not be eaten by their kindred (E. Dtirkheirn and 
M. Mauss, De quelqiies formes primitives de classifications, 
ill UAnnee Sociologiquc (Paris, 1901—02), Vol. 6, p. 17). 
The totems are not only animals but also plants, fruits, and 
other objects. They may be natural phenomena as well, 
such as mnd, tDater, the sun, clouds amongst the Aruntas 
(p. 28, note connected the 
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branches of eucalyptus^ the red leaves of the eremophile, 
the sounds of trumpets^ warmth, love (p, El). 

A tribe of the SiouiX} in North America has grouped ail 
objects according to the position occupied by their clans 
in their camp, viz., rights lejty in the front, and in the 
rear (p. 47). 

Another tribe of the North American Indians, the Zunis, 
have taken the seven directions — north, south, west, east, 
the zefiith, the nadir, and the centre — as the basis for their 
classiheatioBS, and filled them up with all the things in 
which they are specially interested. Thus they have the 
following equations : 

North : V^ind, winter, the pelican, the crane, the green 
oak, strength, destruction, yellow. 

West : Water, spring, moist wind, the bear, the wild 
dog, vernal herbs, peace, hunting, blue. 

South : Fire, summer, agriculture, medicine, red. 

East : Earth, seeds, frost, the buck, the antelope, the 
turkey, magic, religion, white, &c. (p. 35 seq.). 

The Dacotahs have a similar division, but they have 
lost their clans. The Australian Wotjoballulc have dis- 
tributed their clans and their correlates over thirteen points 
of the compass (p. 51)* 

The classifications according to clans and totems appear 
to be the more primitive ; and those starting from the points 
of the compass are probably derived from the grouping of 
the clans in the camp. 

It is owing to the preponderance of astrology amongst 
the Chaldeans that with them and their successors, Greeks 
and Romans , the planets have become the corner stones of 
very similar classifications* The Chaldeans have attributed 
the following colours to the planets : ^ 
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Saturn Jupiter =:Kg?it red^ Mars purple^ the 
Sun=goZd!ew, Yenm= white, and Mercury = , 

Ptolemy gives them somewhat different colours : 

Saturn = a livid grey, Jupiter —white, Mars == red, the 
Sim=goWen, Venus = yelloxv, and Mercury — changing i 

colours. 

The scholiasts also differ, and only agree in the colours 
of Mars (red) and the Sun (golden) (4. Botiche-Leclercq, 
L^Astrologie Grecque (Paris, 1899), pp. 813, 314). 

In addition to colours, metals, plants, and animals axe 
also classified under these planets. Thus mercury is the ? 

metal of the homonymous planet j dragons, snakes, foxes, 
cats, night birds, donkeys, and hares are linked to Saturn; 
wild beasts, monkeys, pigs, to Mars (pp. 817, 318). 
Moreover, Ptolemy has distributed the parts of the body 
and the senses among the seven planets according to the 
following scheme : 

Saturn: The right ear, the bladder, the spleen, the 
phlegm, the bones. 

Jupiter : The sense of touch, the lungs, the arteries, the " 

semen. 

Mars : The left ear, the kidneys, the veins, the testicles. 

Sun : The eyes, the brain, the heart, the nerves — all the 
chief organs. 

Venus : The smells exciting love, the liver, the seat of 
prophecy, the flesh. 

I 

Merc wy : The tongue, the gall. 

Moon : The taste, the stomach, the womb (p. 321). 

This system has undergone a great many modifications ^ 

at the hands ^f later authors ; for instance, Bemtophilus 
and Hermippus. 
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Proclus teaches that the difierent spheres oi the human 
spirit correspond to the spheres of the stars : Ficced stars- 
intellectual life, Saf tern — contemplation, political 

and social instincts, Mars -passionateness, perceptive 
faculties, Fenm* = desires, Mercur?/— faculty of speech, 
Moon —vegetative life (p, S25). 

In the Middle Ages the Kahbala sets forth various 
systems of classification simultaneously. According to the 
Sej)her Jezirah (ninth to tenth century a.d.), the world 
has been built up by the Three Elements named the 
Three Mothers — fire is the substance of heaven, %mter that 
from which the earth was produced, and both antagonistic 
elements are separated by the third element, air. These 
Three Elements govern the Three Seasons- — summer, the 
rainy season, and the cool season, and the Three Parts of 
the Body, the head, the breast, and the belly. This gives 
the following table : 


Three Elements 

Three Seasons 

' 

Three Parts of ^ 
the World ' 

Three Parts of 
the Body 

firti 

summer 

heaven 

head 

water 

rainy season 

earth 
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' ' air ■ ■ : 
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Besides there are the Seven Double Ones, heing 
partly good and partly wicked. These are the Seven 
Planets, and corresponding to them the Seven Days md 
the Seven Nights of a week, and the Seven Orifices of the 
Mead. 

The Twelve Single Ones are the Twelve Months 
combined with the Twelve Signs of ihc'^ Zodiac and the 
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Twelve Human Actwities~--sight, hearmg., smell, touch, 
speech, nutrition, generation, motion, anger, laughing, 
thought, and sleep (i., Lehmann, Aherglauhen und Zau- 
berei (2nd ed.), translated by Petersen, Stuttgart, 1908, 
j). im seq.). 

At the end of the Middle Ages, these classifications 
received their highest development in Europe by the mystic 
Agrippa von Netteshehn (1450 — 1585 a.d.), who, in his great, 
work De occulta philosophia,^^ combined the Physics of 
Aristotle, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the New Platonism, 
and the Kabbala, with his own observations and fanciful 
ideas. His works, and those of his contemporaries, show 
us that in the beginning of the sixteenth century people 
in Europe were not a whit farther advanced in natural 
science than the Chinese philosophers of the Sung epoch 
or those of to-day. Many of the arguments of Agrippa 
remind us of similar ones of the Chinese theorists of the 
Five Elements. 

Agrippa maintains that everything is subject to a planet 
or a constellation. Thus, fire and blood are solar, and the 
same is said of gold and of the precious stones— p^u’ope, 
heliotrope, Jasper, emerald, ruby, the sun-flower, the lotus 
flower ; and the big and audacious animals— the lion, the 
crocodile, the ram, the bull, the phoenix, the eagle, the 
cock, the raven. Similar lists are given for all the 
planets. 

Everything on earth is classified according to fixed 
numbers* Agrippa has estabjished groupB and classes of 
one to twelve links each, and combined them to systems, 
following perhaps the precedent of the Kabbala. As a 
specimen; I. give,bis;,tabloof:the Seyen 'PlanetSr' ■ ' . 
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After this historical and sociological excursion tv^e return 
to the ChoU period where we left the subject. We possess 
still more sources dating from that timCj though not 
classical onesj proving that already then the table derived 
from the Liki was still further developed. 

The Taoist writer Ho Kuan-^ise (/) (fourth century b.c.) 
arranges the Five Elements according to the position taken 
by soldiers in a camp, referring them to the human body, 
and not to the four quarters. choosing a position,^’ 

he says, one must take advantage of the ground and 
select it according to the Five Elements. Wood is on the 
left side ^ metal on the rights fire in front, water in the rear, 
and earth in the centre. In army camps, and in marshalling 
troops, this order must be observed. These five divisions 
being well defined, everything may be undertaken with 
safety (g). This arrangement of the elements agrees with 
their positions in the four quarters if the observer turns 
his face to the chief quarter, which for the Chinese is the 
south. Then fire is in the front or in the south, water in 
the rear or in the north, wood on the left side or in the east, 
metal on the right side or in the west, and earth, in both 
cases, remains in the centre. 

The Su-win devotes several chapters to the theory of 
the Five Elements. This theory has remained the basis o! 
all Chinese medicine up to the present day. As appears 
from the title of the work, it consists of questions addressed 
by Huang Ti to his assistant, ChH Po. This, of course, is 
fiction. 

Huang Tr asked in what manner cold and heat, dry- 
ness and moisture, wind and fire operated on man, and how 
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they produced the transformations of all things ’’ (h), 
ChH Po replied about the operation of these six atmospheri- 
cal influences in the live quarters. For our purpose it 
suffices to consider what he says about heat and cold, and 
their derivates. A strict parallelism goes through all his 
deductions : The south produces heat, heat produces fire, 
fire produces bitterness, bitterness the heart, the heart 
blood, and blood the spleen. In heaven it is heat, on earth 
it is fire, and in the body, the veins. As a breath it 
respires, and among the viscera, it is the heart. Its nature 
is hot, its quality efi^ulgence, its manifestation drying up. 
Its colour is red, its transformation luxuriance, its creatures 
the feathered ones, its government enlightenment, its 
weather sultry, its sudden change burning, its calamity a 
conflagration. Its taste is bitter, its sentiment joy. Joy 
injures the heart, but fear overcomes joy. Heat injures 
the breath, but cold overcomes heat, and bitterness injures 
the breath, but salt overcomes bitterness ” (i). 

‘'^The north" produces cold, cold produces water, water 
produces salt, salt the kidneys, the kidneys produce bones 
and marrow, the marrow produces the liver. In heaven it 
is cold, on earth it is water, and in the body the bones. 
As a breath it is hard, and among the viscera it is the 
kidneys. Its nature is glacial, its quality cold, and its 
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manifestation . . . (I). Its colour is black, its transforma- 
tion frost, its creatures are the shell-covered, its govern- 
ment is quiet, its weather . . . , its sudden change is 
freezing, its calamity ice and hailstones. Its taste is salt, 
its sentiment fear. Fear injures the kidneys, but desire 
overcomes fear. Cold injures the blood, but dryness 
overcomes cold. Salt injures the blood, but sweetness 
overcomes salt 

ChH Po winds up by saying : The Five Fluids come 
forward in turn, and each of them takes precedence once. 
When they do not keep in their proper spheres, there is 
disaster; when they do, everything is well ordered 

The Su-we7i adds some more categories to those given 
by the Liki : The five styles of government 5^ i& — rekma- 
tioriy e^ilightenmenty careJiLhiesSy energy and quietude (o) ; 
the five impulses 3£ — anger, joy, desire, sorrmc and 
fear (p ) ; and the five constituent parts of the body 3£ 

— inuscles, veins, flesh, skin a7id hair, and bones (q). The 
five intestines or viscera are the same as those of the Lild, 
but their sequence is difi* ereiit, and in each class, in addition 

(I) Laama in the text, 

ij ^ m, m ^ ^ It, It ^ w, w ^ w 
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13 i£. 
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W Wr S) Til® five iiapiJkes correspond to 

the six impulses of the Bee above, p, 2B4; 
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to the principal intestine^ a secondary one is introduced, 
viz., every secondary one is the principal intestine o! the 
next class. 

As to the theory of the Five Elements, the medical work 
agrees with the Shiiking and the Tso-chiian, whose general 
hints it specifies, it distinguishes three spheres of the 
elements, which in each of them appear in difierent forms, 
the spheres of heaven, of earth, and of man, Just as Agrippa 
has seven spheres. The original form of the elements is 
that of the Six Fluids or atmospheric influences — cold and 
heat^ dryness and moisUire^ wind and fire (r). They pro- 
duce the five elements on earth, but in combining each 
element with a fluid the author drops fire. All the other 
diverse forms of the elements are the result of constant 
transformations, which to us appear very strange. How 
can fire produce bitterness, bitterness the heart, the heart 
blood, and blood the spleen? The qualities and manifesta- 
tions of the elements described in the work are more in 
accordance with nature. 

But what does it mean that fear injures the kidneys, 
but desire overcomes fear. Cold injures the blood, but 
dryness overcomes cold. Salt injures the blood, but sweet- 
ness overcomes salt, and the like passages under the other 
heads ? These are merely equations deduced from the 
theory of the antagonism of the elements, and seem to be 
the basis for the medical treatment of the parts of the body. 
We know that fear may afect the kidneys, and that a 
strong desire may vanquish fear. The last conclusion, 
however, the Chinese theorist probably did not draw from 
practice j but from the premises that desire corresponds to 
earth, and fear to water. Consequently, earth overcoming 


(f) Bix Fiaids of tba not expressly mentioned, wonld 

be different if the commentators are right. Gf. p, 2B5. But they prac- 
ticaiiy agreo with the Five Fluids of the ShuJung :—ram, sunshine, heat^ 
cold, and wind (see above, p. 2ai), leaving aside fire. 
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water, desire must vanquish fear likewise. In the same 
manner cold (water) injures the blood (fire), and dryiless 
(metal) again overcomes cold (water), not directly, it is 
true, but indirectly, for metal overcomes wood, wood earth, 
and earth water. Moreover, salt (water) injures the blood 
(fire), but sweetness (earth) vanquishes salt (%vater). 

The new classes of the Su<ven are thus grouped : 


Five 

Fluids 

Five 

Elements 

Five Parts 
of Body 

Five 

Intestines 

Five 

Impulses 

Five Styles of 
Government 

a M 


3£® 

$11 


$ 

wind 

wood 

muscles 

liver (heart) 

anger 

relaxation 

heat ‘ 

fire 

veius 

(blood) 

heart 
(spleen) ^ 

joy . 

' 

enlighten- 

menf 

moisture 

earth 

flesh 

spleen I 
(lungs) ^ 

desire 

carefulness 

dryness 

metal 

] 

skin and 
hair 

lungs 

(kidneys) 

sorrow j 

energy , 

cold 

1 

water 

■ 

bones 

(marrow) 

kidneys 

(liver) 

fear 

quietude 


Each element preponderates during one season, and, 
while so doing, it may be well balanced and have its proper 
quantity, it may be excessive or deficient. Excess and 
deficiency both entail calamities affecting the vegetation 
and the human body. In the latter case we have all kinds 
of diseases and maladies. All these states are minutely 
described, and still more categories added. Each element 
in its proper state of equilibrium is said to be governed 
by a part of a body different from those already mentioned 
— ^the eye, the tongue, the mouth, &c. Moreover, it is con- 
nected with two sorts of fruits,^ a fleshy and a not«fleshy— 
wood, for instmce, with a plum and a nut— and with a 
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domestic animal like the dog, the horse, Szc, Even in its 
felicitous state each element has a special sickness assigned 
to it : palpitations and convulsions belong to fire, coughing 
to metal, constipation to earth. The classes of the Liki are 
again ascribed to the elements 'well balanced, but not in 
the proper order. Thus, e.g,, wood is combined with hemp, 
the hairy creatures, and the liver; fire has as correlates 
wheat, feathered creatures, and the heart. 

In case a ruling element be excessive or insufficient, two 
or more things of the same sort are made to correspond 
to it, whereas as a rule there is only one. There may be 
two fruits, two animals, two colours, two tastes correspond- 
ing to one element ; even three are combined, probably to 
show the irregularity of the ruling element. At the same 
time, the Five Planets are introduced as correlates of the 
elements, mostly two or three connected with one element. 
Thus we find Jupiter and Venus in connection with exces- 
sive wood, Mars and Mercury combined with excessive fire, 
Venus and Mars together with insufficient wood, and Mars, 
Mercury and Saturh together with insufficient fire. 

All irregularities of the elements entail a great variety 
of diseases. Whenever wood is superabundant, earth and 
the spleen have to suffer. This leads to pains in the limbs, 
flatulency, diarrhoea, and vomiting. A scarcity of wood 
is accompanied by pains of the ribs and the stomach, by 
coughs and catarrhs, eruptions, scarlatina, sores andmlcers. 
A scarcity of fire causes pains in the breast, the back, the 
shoulders, the arms, the heart, rheumatism, cramps, 
paralysis of the legs, dumbness, swooning, &c. 

Whereas the msists upon the of the 

irregularities of the elements upon man, the philosopher 
Ktian-tsGp of the seventh century b.c., attempts to show how 
natural events, connected with the elements, are influenced 
by the government of the emperor. 
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^^ Yin md Ya 7 ig/^ says Kiian-tse^ are tlie great priE- 
ciples of heaven and earth, and the Four Seasons are the 
warp, in. the . web of Yin and Yang. Punishments and 
rewards are the correlates of the Four Seasons (s). Their 
conformity to the seasons brings about happiness, their dis- 
crepancy leads to misfortune (t) (Kiian-tse XI¥. 7 i\). 
Then Knan-tse proceeds to describe the seasons in a similar 
way as the Liki does, but, whereas the Liki distinguishes 
but Fom^ Seasons^ earth having no special one and belong- 
ing to ail, Knan-tse gives Five Seasons (ti), each lasting 
seventy-two days. Besides, he Joins a special heavenly 
body to every quarter — ^the centre corresponds to the earthy 
the south to the sun, the north to the moon, the east to the 
stars, and the west to the zodiacal signs (cr). For each of 
the Four Seasons live administrative measures 3£ are 
prescribed, the carrying out of which ensures felicity, 
whereas their omission or change is fraught with disaster. 
In the opinion of one commentator each season would have 
counted ninety days, and to each of the five administrative 
measures eighteen days would have been allotted. Thus 
the author says in regard to winter : 

In the three winter -months, on the jen-kuei (y) days 
five administrative measures are carried out. The first is 

w 1% It 3e iili ;S: :k M 4. E m M, Ft m z -i; 

g •&, mm m, la m ± ^ -iiL, m m ^ n ns, I'J ^ is. 

it) As will be seen in the following, rewards are in acoordanee with 
spring and snmmer, pnnisliments with aiifciimn and winter. From tibne 
immemorial capital punishment in China has been meted out in autumn 
and winter, m that the Chinese have come to consider this the natural 
course of nature. 

(ti) In the chapter on the Five Elements, XIV., 10 v, seq. In the 
preceding one on the Four Seasons, XIV., p. 8 v., ho still udheres to 
tlitt theory of the Four Seasons, eiirlh, the element of the 

centre, helps the Four Seasons |j| ^ jh^, 

w:±, V 

iy) See below, p. note (h). 
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providing for orphans and destitute persons and succouring 
the old and the aged ; the second is conforming to the Fin, 
preparing the sacrifices for the spirits, bestowing titles and 
emoluments, and conferring ranks ; the third is verifying 
accounts, and not to exploit the treasures of mountains and 
rivers; the fourth is rewarding those who seize runaway 
criminals and arrest robbers and thieves; the fifth is pro- 
hibiting the moving about of the people, stopping their 
wanderings, and preventing their settling in other parts of 
the empire (z). If these five measures are taken at the 
proper time, so that the affairs of winter are not dis- 
regarded, one obtains one’s wishes, and that which one 
dislikes does not take place ” (a). 

Kuan-tse then proceeds to show how an emperor should 
act conformably to the Four Seasons : 

If plants wither in spring and blossom in autumn, if 
it thunders in winter, and there is frost and snow in summer, 
all this is harm caused by the fluids. If regarding rewards 
and punishments the periods are changed, and the natural 
order is confounded, then injurious fluids quickly arrive. 


w u ^ ^ ± H m ^ 0. m m 
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Kuan-tse, XW., H r. 

(e) triae OBmes© probably discovered some analogies between these 
measiires and winter, and for that reason prescribed them : — There is 
some similarity between the desolafeness of winter and destitute persons. 
Winter, being the end of the year, may be compared with old and aged 
persons. Wb ourselves personify it by an old man, and spring by a 
yonng boy. In winter the Yin principle is at its height, and incorporeal 
spirits belong to it. Accounts are nsnally settled at the end of the year. 
The hidden treasures of mountains and rivers ^ must not be moved, 
because hiding and torpidity is tlie nature of winter. The forces of 
nature do not move; hence the moving about of th© gGOple is prohibited. 
Criminals, as we have seen, are called to account in autumn and winter. 
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and, upon their arrival, the State is visited with many 
disasters. Therefore a wise emperor observes the seasons 
and accordingly regulates his administration. He provides 
education and makes his warlike preparations, of ers sacri- 
fices and thereby establishes virtue. It is by these three 
things that a wise emperor puts himself into harmony with 
the movement of heaven and earth {&). 

The sun governs the Yang^ the moon the Yin, the 
stars govern harmony. Yang produces rewards, Ym 
punishments (c), and harmony makes business possible.; 
Consequently when there is an eclipse of the sun (d), a 
State that has failed in its rewards is to be blamed for it. 
When there is an eclipse of the moon (e), a State that has 
failed in its punishments is responsible. When a comet 
puts in an appearance, a State that lias lost harmony is 
iguilty, and when wind fights with the sun for brightness, a 
State that has failed in productiveness is answerable (/). 
Wherefore, at an eclipse of the sun, a wise emperor 
improves rewards; at an eclipse of the moon, he improves 
punishments; when a comet becomes visible, he improves 
harmony, and when wind and sun fight together, he 
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(c) TIiq Tangf is warm, an<i thus may be Bynibolisecl by warmth of 
heart, benevolence, and rewards. Itin is cold, and has an analogy in 
cold-hearted severity and pimishmentB. 

(^i) An eclipse of tlio sun, the chief represcntsitive of Ymig^ means 
that, rewards have been incomplete. 

(e) The moon again represents the Ym fluid and puniehments. Its 
partial annihilation shows that xmnishmenta have bcfn msiiUcient/ 

(/) Wind is the dpid of spring, the characteristic fe itare of wliich 
is pmductiveness. Fighting for brightness must signify that wind 
chasing the clouds attempts to obscure the brightness of the sun, wlireii 
now and then breads through the clouds. 
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improves production. By these four measures the wise 
emperor avoids the punishments of heaven and earth (g). 

The disasters which may befall a sovereign not con- 
forming to the seasons in his administration are thus 
described : ■ 

When we see the cyclical sign cMa-tse (h) arrive, the 
element wood begins its reign. If the Son of Heaven does 
not bestow favours or grant rewards and, contrariwise, 
extensively allows cutting, destroying, and wounding (?), 
then the sovereign is in danger, and should he not be killed, 
then the heir-apparent would be in danger, and some one 
of Ms family or his consort would die, or else, Ms eldest 
son would lose Ms life. After 72 days this period is over. 
¥/heii we see the cyclical sign ping-tse arrive, the element 
fire begins its reign. In ease the Son of Heaven be anxious 
to take hurried and hasty measures (b),, an epidemic would 


(3) 13 ^ ifc 1^, M m m in 
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(k) This is the ^ sign of the day beginning the period of 

seventy-two days assigned to the element wood. Here we have a key 
to the understanding of the pairs of cyclical signs joined to each element 
inhbe Bikit the meaning^ of which was not clear to Legge. The days 
of spriing are cJm, and yi (cf. p. 241) means nothing else tlian that the 
first and the second days of this season bear these signs, being in the 
sexagenary cycle cUia-U'e md iji’-chou. Summer begins when we apive 
at the sign after having passed through the entire cycle of sixty, 

adding twelve, i.e., after sevenfcy-twm days. The second day of summer 
or of the element fire is a tmg-clw day, so that the Liki may say that 
the davs of summer are ping and ting, &c. Of course, the assigning of 
three full months to each season by the Liki is not in keeping with these 
cyclical signs, which can only be applied to seasons of seventy-two days, 
(f) Spring is the time of growth, but not of destruction. 

(fc) Acnording to a commentator, this is the ^ason of ease and 
indulgence.-, ■ 
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be caused by a drought (1), plants would die, and the people 
perish by it* After 72 days this period is over. When we 
see the sign wii-tse arrive, the element earth begins its 
reign* If the Son of Heaven builds palaces or constructs 
kiosks, the sovereign is in danger, and if without city 
walls are built (m), his ministers die. After 72 days this 
period is over. When we see the sign kSng-tse arrive, the 
element metal begins its reign. Should the Son of Heaven 
attack the mountains and beat the stones (n), his troops 
would be defeated in v/ar, and his soldiers die, and he would 
lose his sway. After 72 days this period is over. When 
we see the sign jen-tse arrive, the element water begins its 
reign. If the Son of Heaven cuts the dykes and sets the 
great floods in motion, his empress or his consort die, or 
else the eggs of birds become addled, the hairy young are 
miscarried, and pregnant women have an abortion. Plants 
and trees are spoiled in the roots. After 72 days this period 
is over (o). 

Among the authors of the Han time Jluai-nan-tBe and 


(Q A cIrougM is a consequence of too mncli heat symbolised by 
hurried and hasty actions. 

(m) By building the element earth is disturbed, 

(n) 'This, again, would mean a disturbance of the metal hidden in 
the mountains. 

(0) 
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Tung Chung>-shuy both of the second century b*c,, have 
written more or less systematically on the theory of the 
Five Elements, to which several chapters of their chief 
works are devoted. Liu Hsiang^ in the first century b.c., 
composed the Wu-hsing-chih (p), a treatise on the Five 
Elements, which has not come down to us. Pan Ku^ ot the 
first century a.b., discourses at some length on the subject 
in his Po-hu-fiing. Afterwards it was taken up by a great 
many writers, and forms an important part of the dis- 
quisitions of the philosophers of the Sung dynasty. 

We are now going to consider the results at which these 
writers and their predecessors have arrived. 

I, Vabious Teems bob the Elements. 

The modern work, Chang-huang fu-shu pien (q), states 
that in the Yiking the Five Elements are named 3£ 
Wu-wei^ Five Positions (r), in historical works Wu- 

IPive Materials^ in chronicles or essays 35 l Wu-teju, 
Five Things^ and in medical works M Wu-yun^ Five 
Eevohitions. Mayers (Manual, p. 313) gives some more 
terms : 3£ '03 Wu-chieh^ Five Sections, 3l M Wu-mei, 
Five Excellencies, and 3£ M* Wn-chH, Five Fluids. They 
are descriptive of the elements under various aspects, as 
substances formed of matter, as fluids or vapours, as 
moving and revolving, or as keeping certain positions. 
But by far the commonest expression is 3£ Wu-hsing, 
on the meaning of which the Chinese and foreign authorities 
are agreed, hsing is ‘"'to act^^ and to move,^^ the 
Wu-hsing are, therefore, the five essences which are always 
active and in motion. Mayers (loc. cit,) calls them the 


iv) s: tr 

(f) Tbe utterances of the Yihing are very objure, and I doubt 
whether they really refer to the elements. 
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primordial essences or perpetually active principles of 
nature. The term is all but equivalent to 3£ ^ IFu-t/iln, 
the Five llevolutions. 

II. What ake the Five Elements? 

The desigBation Wii’-hsing goes back to the Sfmking 
and implies that at these remote times the elements were 
conceived already as ever active essences, which again sup- 
poses the existence of some sort of a theory devised to 
explain the phenomena , of nature. In . the most ancient 
description, of the elements contained in th.e Shu]dng'(ct. 
a,bove, p. 230) they are, considered from the physical point 
of view as natural substances water has the tendency 
of descending and soaking other stuffs, hre that of rising 
and blazing; wood is characterised as crooked and straight, 
wdiich seems to refer to the appearance of the branches of 
trees; rnetal is said to be yielding and changing, whicli is 
only true of metal in a liquid state ; earth is not described 
any further, and its nature found in its generative and 
productive power. At all events, the authors of the Classic 
had not some metaphysical entities in view, but the sub- 
stances usually understood by the names water, fire, 
wood, metal, and earth. 

As to the impressions produced by these elements upon 
our senses and resulting in the categories of colours ^ sounds^ 
tastes^ and smells^ the ShtiMng concerns itself with tastes 
only Water becomes salt, fire bitter, wood sour, metal 
acrid, and cereals, the produce of earth, sweet. Of course 
pure': water' is not salt, but tasteless, yet, as' the commenta- 
tors remark, it becomes salt in the ocean, a wrong notion* 
Fire we would rather describe as burning than bitter, and 
wood as bitter instead of sour, The acrid taste of metals 
and the sweet one of cereals, such as rice and millet, may 
pass. It is difffcult now to say which considerations kd 
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the ancient Chinese to attribute just these tastes to the 
five elements. Since the five tastes are always given in the 
series : — salt, bitter^ sour, acrid, sweet, it is not impossible 
that the ancients merely coupled them with the five 
elements ol the Shuking in the same order, without any 
regard to their natural relations. 

In the same superficial manner the five colours : — black, 
red, green, white and yellow may have been connected 
with the five elements, although the correspondencies have 
been explained : — Fire may well be described as red, though 
yellow v/ould seem more appropriate. Wood appears green 
at least outwardly in plants and trees, whereas inwardly it 
is mostly white or yellow. The colours of metals are mani- 
fold, only their glittering may be said to be white. Earth 
is not yellow in most countries, but it was so in the loess 
regions in Honan and Shansi where the Chinese were first 
settled. How can water be called black, however, a colour 
it almost never shows ? It seems to refer to the Yin fluid 
preponderating in winter, the time ol the element water. 
Yang is light and sunshine, Yin darkness, Yang day-time, 
and Yin night. These correspondences are universally 
accepted, but I met with one exception in the “ Sayings of 
the School of Confucius/^ K^nng-tse chia-yu (s), chap. 0, p. 1, 
from which we learn that the Hsia dynasty reigned by the 
virtue of rnetal and. of the colour most appreciated black, 
the Yin dynasty reigned by water and appreciated white, 
the Chou by wood with the red colour. Yao’s element was 
fire, and his colour yellow. Shunts element earth, and his 
colour green. These different combinations of elements 
and colours show the arbitrarmess of the whole scheme. 
It is impossible to find one colour for each element, because 
each embraces many species with different colours : — Water 

(«) I ddubt wliether tMs chapter 3Bl treating of the Five 
really goes hack to Confucius ^ since he is^^ade to say that he 
was informed about the elements by 
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may appear pellucid^ white, green, bine, red, yellow, grey, 
black; earth may be black, brown, yellow, red, blue, white, 
etc. (t); and so different substances burn with different 
lights. Therefore to ascribe one colour to each element 
cannot but be arbitrary. 

The Zunis of North America have no elements (tt), but 
they have attributed certain colours to their seven points 
of the compass. Their reasons for doing so are not very 
convincing either : — ^The North is yellow, because at sun- 
rise and sunset the sunlight appears yellow. The West is 
blue, the colour of the evening light. The East is white, 
the colour of day, the red, because it is the seat of 

summer and of the red fire. The Zenith is multicoloured 
like the clouds, the Nadir black, and the Centre has all 
colours. {Anriee Sociologique, VoL VI., p. 35 seq.) 

Of the Five Smells only burning and /ragrant seem to 
refer to the corresponding elements fire and earth (cereals). 
Goatish^ rank f and rotten have nothing to do with wood, 
metal, and water. They probably apply to the Five 
Animals joined to these elements the sheep (goat), dog, 
and pig. 

On the principle by which the Five Sounds have been 
combined with the elements I am unable to express any 
opinion. 

Kuamyin-tse has amplified the statement of the ShiiMng 
about the rising and descending of fire and water : — 
That which rises, he says, is fire; that which descends, 
water. That which would like to rise, but cannot, is wood ; 
and that which would like to descend, but cannot, is 


(t) If we speak of the green earth, we regard its coat, the green 
vegetation, as part of it. 

(ft) That is to say, they have not conceived the idea of the elements, 
hat ascribe the single ones to the fonr quarters like the Ohinese— wind 
belongs to the north, water to the west, fire to the sonth, and earth to 
the .east. . ^ 
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metal ’’ (ai). This depicts fairly well the tendency of plants 
of growing up and that of metals of sinking down* These 
tendencies, however, are restricted and less free than those 
of fire and water which, endowed with a greater agility as 
air and fluid, can follow their propensities and rise and f alL 

The Chang Huang t^u-^shu pien makes an attempt to 
distinguish between the different forms of the elements 
water is level, fire is pointed, earth is round, wood crooked 
and straight, and metal square (y). These are indeed the 
forms under which these substances often appear to us* 
Whereas water shows a level siuface, a flame rises and; 
seems pointed. Clods of earth are more or less round, and 
ore has often angular and square shapes. The description 
of wood as crooked and straight is taken from the Shuking. 

It is but natural that the Chinese should have connected 
their Five Elements with the two principles of nature 
established by their old philosophers, the Fm and Fang, 
and derived them therefrom, Tung Chung-shu says in his 
Chhm-chHu fan4ii XIII,, 5 v,, that the fluid of Heaven 
and Earth united is one. But it splits into Fm and Yang, 
becomes divided into the Four Seasons, and separated into 
the Five Elements (is), Yin and Fang, which we may here 
translate by cold and heat, are the primogenial essences 


(2/) ik. ^ ^ 

In another chapter the same 
author gives IB, St, as the shapes of the elements. |fi^ 

“straight” seems to stand for “level,” and ^ “crooked” alone for 
“ straight and crooked,” the shape of wood. 

ri n-, (Hw-wei 

ta‘mng-shn). ® 
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from which the Five Elements are produced in the foliowing 
way — ^Water has its seat in the north which is governed 
by the Yin fluid. Wood is placed in the east, which is 
likewise under the sway of the Yin, but the Yang begins to 
move already. Fire occupies the south where the Ymig 
reaches its climax. Metal rests in the west, and is governed 
by the Yang, but the Yin begins to stir. Consequently 
Fire is Yang, it is noble, and therefore rises; water is 
Yin, it is mean, and therefore goes down ; v;ood is a scanty 
Ya?ig, and metal a scanty Ym (a). {Pan KiPs Po-hu^ 
Pwig II., 1.) The idea is quite clear, if we take into com 
sideiation the Four Seasons with which the elements are 
combined. In summer ruled by fire, Yang = heat prevails, 
in winter ruled by water, Y in ^ cold. In spring and 
autumn, when wood and metal are paramount, Yin and 
Yang, heat and cold fight together, so that one may speak 
of a scanty Yang or an incomplete Yin. The element earth 
which does not well agree with the Four Seasons is left out 
by Pan Kn. 

Later authors have gone more into details. Tse-him-tse 
{Sling dynasty) characterises fire as an abundant Yang, 
and water as an abundant Yin, wood as a scanty Yang, 
metal as a scanty Yin, and earth as sometimes Yin and 
sometimes Yang. 

The Yang in the Yang is fire, he says, the Yin in the 
Yin is water, the Yin in the Yang is wood, the Yang in the 
Ym is metal. Earth keeps in the middle between the two 
essences and thus governs the four quarters in the Yin 
it is Yin, and in the Yang it is Yang (6). {Tse^ma-tse 
IL, :11 y.) ■, 
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the north the extreme Yin resides. It produces 
cold 5 and cold engenders water. In the south the extreme 
Yang resides, which produces heat, and heat produces fire. 
In the east the Yang is set in motion. It disperses and 
calls forth wind, which again produces wood. In the west 
the Yin stops and gathers. It thus causes dryness, which 
produces metal. In the centre the Yin and the Yang mix 
and produce moisture, which engenders earth (c). 

In other words fire is considered to be Yang throughout, 
Yang in Yang^ i.e., an unalloyed Yang; water, a pure and 
genuine Yin. Wood is also Yang, hut with an admixture 
of Yin ; rnetal is Yin, but with an alloy of Yang. Earth 
may be both. 

Chu Hsi and his school take a somewhat different view. 
They look upon the Five Elements as created by Heaven 
and Earth alternately, Heaven and Earth thus taking the 
the place of the Ym and the Yang. Heaven first creates 
water, Earth secondly creates fire. Heaven thirdly creates 
wood. Earth fourthly creates metal (d). This idea seems 
to have originated from an obscure passage of the Yiking 
believed to refer to the Five Elements (e). Chu Ilsi quotes 
the famous Su Tung-p^o (1086—1101 a.d.) as his authority, 
who says that water is the extreme Yin, but it requires 
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Heaven to co-operate before it can be prodnced. Yin 
alone without Yang cannot produce it. Fire is the extreme 
Yangf but it likewise requires the co-operation of Earth to 
come into existence. And so it is with all the Five 
Elements, they all cannot be created unless the Yin and 
Yang are both at work. When the Yang is added to 
the Ym, water, wood, and earth come forth, and when the 
Yin is added to the Yang, fire and metal are produced (/). 

About the creation of the elements and their nature 
Chic Hsi further asserts that by the Joint action of Fin 
and Yang water and fire are first produced. Both are fluids 
flowing, moving, flashing, and burning. Their bodies are 
still vague and empty, and they have no fixed shape. 
Wood and metal come afterwards. They have a solid 
body. Water and fire are produced independently, wood 
and metal need earth as a substratum from which they 
issue (g). Heaven and Earth first generate the light and 
pure essences, water and fire, afterwards the heavy and 
turbid ones, wood, metal, and earth. The last is the 
heaviest of all. As to their density, water and fire are 
shapeless and unsubstantial fluids, fire, hot air in the 
atmosphere, wood is a soft substance, metal a hard one. 

Chou-tsCf a predecessor of Chti fJsi, gives still another 
formula for the elements ‘.“Water is the moist fluid in the 
Yangy fire the dry fluid in the Ym, wood the moist fluid 
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in the Yang but expanded, metal the dry fluid in the Yin 
contracted, earth the Yin and the Yang blended and con- 
densed, so as to become a substance, Yang and Fin, heat 
and cold, are allotted to the Five Elements in the same 
manner as by Chii Hsi^, but as a secondary constituent we 
have moisture and dryness. These are the same principles 
from which Aristotle has evolved his Four Elements i ’ — 
earth, water, fire, and air. The Chinese have become 
acquainted with his theory by the geographical work KHm- 
yu t^ii-shiio (?i), written by the Jesuit father Verbiest 
about the end of the 17th century and cited by the T^n-shu 
chi-ch^eng* According to the Aristotelian theory dryness 
and cold produce earth, moisture and cold produce water, 
moisture and heat give air, dryness and heat give fire (i). 
The result arrived at by ChouAse is difierent, he only com- 
poses earth similarly, namely, by heat and cold (Yin and 
Yang). His water consists of moisture and heat (Yang) 
instead of cold, and his fire of dryness and cold (Fin) 
instead of heat. The Aristotelian view appears more 
natural than that of ChouAse, who is under the spell of 
the Yilcmg. Perhaps Tse-hua-tse agrees with the Greek 
philosopher, for his above-mentioned dictum that fire’ is 
the Yang in the Fang, and water the Fin in the Fin, may 
be understood to mean that fire is dryness in heat, and 
water moisture in the cold, Yang denoting heat as well as 
dryness and Fin cold and moisture. 

III. Ftoids, Substances, and Seasons. 

Originally the elements were not combined with the 
Seasons. The fact that there always have been Five 
Elements, but Four Seasons, and that our oldest sources 
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do not alhicle to such a connection, tells against it. On 
the other side the term Wti-hsing makes it plain that 
the Five Elements were conceived already in times im- 
memorial as something more than simple substances. 
From the passage ol the Tso-chiian where the elements are 
mentiqned together with the heavenly fluids, which become 
" the Five Tastes, the Five Colours and the' Five Sounds, 
and even manifest themselves in human affections (cf. 
p. 284.), we may gather that, at a very early date the 
elements were identified with the heavenly fluids or atmo- 
spherical influences. These are in the SJmking : — mm, 
sunshine^ heat, cold, and ivind. They again, I presume, 
formed the link with the Four Seasons, which in the opinion 
of the Chinese, who did not know the real cause of tlie 
seasons, are the result of the regular changes of the 
heavenly fluids. In the Liki elements and seasons are 
linked together already. XIV., 7 asserts 

that wmd produces wood^ the Yang fluid fire, the Yin fluid 
metal^ and coldy water. Earth has no special fluid. 

The Sung philosophers were the first clearly to point 
out the difference of substances and fluids Sxib- 

stances are produced, says Chou-tse^ by the interaction and 
coagulation of the Yin and the Yang, whereas the Fluids 
are the regular revolutions of these two primary 
essences .(&). T^sai a disciple of Chw Jfsf, holds 

that in heaven the Five Elements are the Five Fluids 
rain, sunshine, heat, cold, and wind, and on earth the 
‘ Five . "Substances' :~water, ' wood,: ■ fire, metal, earth., :"Of 
the Five Heavenly Fluids rain and sunshine are the sub- 
stances, which seems to imply that they are more substan- 
tial than heat, cold, and wind— and of the Five Substaiiecs 
of Earth water and fire are the fluids — ^possessing more the 
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nature of fluids than of substances, a view held by Chit Hsi 
also, as we ha%"e seen above (1)* Another writer maintains 
that the substances adhere to and have their roots in the 
earth, and that the fluids revolve in heaven. The latter 
generate, the former complete all organisms (m), i.e., the 
fluids give the first impulse to every new creation and the 
substances complete it. It may not be out of place to 
point out that the afore-mentioned Agrippa puts forward 
quite similar ideas. The elements in the lower worlds he 
declares to be coarser and more material, whereas in the 
higher spheres they appear only as forces or qualities. 
{LeJimcmn^ Aherglauhe,/p. 19S.) 

This view has again been modified, all elements being 
held to be compounded of substance and fluid. There is 
a difference between the various elements insomuch as they 
are more substantial or more ethereal, ^‘^Fire and water 
have much fluid and little substance, wherefore they were 
produced first. Metal and wood have much substance and 
little fluid, and for this reason were created later. In earth 
substance and fluid are equally balanced, consequently it 
came after water and fire, but preceded metal aiid 
wood (w). 

The fluid of water is Yangy its substance Yin. The 
nature of Yin is procreative, therefore water produces 
wood. The fluid of fire is Yw, its substance Yang. Since 
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the nature of Yang is burning and destructive, fire cannot 
produce xnetal. As regards earth, its fluid is Yang and its 
substance Yin. Consequently it mates use of the Yang of 
fire to produce the Yin of metal (o)* Here we have again 
the mysticism of the Yiking. 

Fire and earth together produce metal, and water and 
earth combined produce wood- In both cases earth is 
indispensable- When wood produces fire, and metal water, 
earth is not required. 

Regarded as the ultimate causes of the seasons the 
elements were also invested with the qualities which, 
properly speaking, belong to the seasons alone. These 
characteristic features of the seasons are, according to Pan 
Ku^s Po-hu-i^ung : — generating^ growings reapings and 
hiding (p). Tung Chung-shu already gives similar attributes 
to the elements. ^^Wood/^ said he, is the generative 
nature of spring and the basis of agriculture. Fire is the 
growing of summer, earth the maturing of the seeds in mid- 
summer, metal the deadly breath of autumn, and water 
the hiding in winter and the extreme Ym (q). 

IV- Tbanspobmatioks of cte Elehents- 

(a) In Heaven: — The Celestial Bodies and the Five 
Planets. 

The whole universe, the material as well as the inteHee- 
tual world, are nothing else than transformations of the 
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Five Elements. The world has been evolved from the 
primary essences the Yin and the Yang, of which the 
elements are derivates or compounds. 

We have seen that Kuan-^tse (p, 256) joined the heavenly 
bodies to the different quarters : — ^the earth to the centre, 
the sun to the south, the moon to the north, the stars to 
the east, and the zodiacal signs to the west. It is natural 
that the earth should be regarded as the centre of the 
universe and the sun be connected with the south, the seat 
of heat and light. The moon then had to go to the opposite 
direction, the north, where cold and darkness reign. Then 
the stars had to take the two remaining quarters, the east 
and west. Fire being the element of the south and water 
that of the north, the celestial bodies were believed to be 
farmed of the element belonging to their quarter. The 
earth consists of earth, the element of the centre. Then 
the stars must be of wood and the zodiacal constellations 
of metal. 

But the combination of the Five Planets with the Five 
Quarters of the Five Elements is much more common than 
that of the celestial bodies in general. Huai-nan-tse III., 
8 r. seg., declares the Five Planets Jupiter , Mars y 

Saturn^ Venus ^ and Mercury (r) to be the spirits of t^ 
Five Quarters. The Sfti-cM, chap. 27, says that the Five 
Planets are the elements of the Five Quarters ruling over 
the Seasons, e.g., Mars is said to be the fire of the south 
and governs summer ^^ (s) (eod. p. 18 v.). Of course one 
may translate that Mars corresponds to the fire, but the 
literal translation seems to me pref erable and more in accord- 
ance with the materialistic views of the Chinese to whom 
Jkfars, the Fire Star, ^ is made of fire, and Jupiter, the 
Wood Star, Tfc is made of wood. These characteristic 
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terms of the Planets are frequently used in the Shi-chu 
The CUn-sU (fourteenth century a.b,) distinctly states 
that in heaven the fluid of the essence of the Five Elements 
becomes the Five Planets, on earth the Five Substances, 
and in man the Five Virtues and the Five Businesses (t)* 
From another modern treatise we learn that looking up to 
the Five Planets at dusk we see their five colours quite 
clearly, without the least confusion, because they are the 
essences of the Five Elements {u). Here again we notice 
quite analogous conceptions in Agrippa {loc, cit,^ p, 198), 
who likewise takes the planets for products of the elements. 
Mars and the Sun he pronounces to be fiery, Jupiter and 
Venus to be airy, Saturn and Mercury to be watery, and 
the Moon to be earthy. 

We do not know which consideration led to the con- 
nection of each element with each planet. Probably it was 
in the different colours of the planets that the Chinese 
imagined they recognised the five colours: — green, red, 
yellow, white, and black of the elements. That at dusk 
we see the five colours quite distinctly, without the least 
confusion, as the above-quoted Chinese author would have 
us believe, is out of the question. The ancients as well as 
the moderns are at variance in regard to the colours of 
the planets (see above, p. 246). There only seems to be 
some unanimity about the red colour of Mars and the white 
one of Venus. 

Valem goes so far as to give the reasons why the planets 
logically must have the colours which he assigns to them : 
>— Saturn, he says, is black, because it is Time or.. Kranos- 
which obscures everything. Jupiter is radiant, because he 
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cares for glory and honour. Venus shows Tarious colours 
owing to the various passions which she excites, and 
Mercury is yellow, for. he governs the gall which is 
yellow (a?). These arguments are very queer, but quite 
in the Chinese way of reasoning, and it would not be sur- 
prising to find them, slightly modified, in an ancient Chinese 
writer. 

As we have learned from Euai-na%-tse in the Chou 
epoch already, the Five Planets were regarded as the spirits 
of the Five Quarters. As such they were venerated and 
named the Five Emferor^J^ They were distinguished 
by their colours as the Green Emperor == Jupiter, the Red 
Emperor™ Mars, the Yellow Emperor = Saturn, the White 
Emperor = Venus, and the Black Emperor = Mercury. (Cf. 
Shi-chij, chap, xxviii. ; ChavanneSf M4m. Vol. HI., 

p. 449.) 

(b) On Earth: — The Inorganic and the Organic Kingdom; 

Man, 

The element earth embraces all kinds of earth and 
stones; metal, the Various metals; so the entire inorganic 
kingdom is the outcome of these two elementsV Of water 
different kinds are distinguished according to their origin, 
such as spring water, rain water, water from ditches, lakes, 
the sea, Fire may take its origin from wood, from 
oil, from, stones or other substances, from lightning, or it 
may be the glowing of insects, or a wili-o’-the-wisp. The 
whole flora belongs to the element wood, which includes 
trees, plants, and flowers. But here we meet with a diffi- 
culty. If all plants are produced by the element wood, 
how is it that in the Li/d the five kinds of grain wheat, 
beans, millet, &e., are connected with the Five Elements 
and not with wood alone, so that beans correspond to fire, 
and millet to water ? A Chinese philosopher would prob- 
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ably reply that all these cereals issue from the element 
wood, but have an admixture of one of the other elements. 
So wheat would be wood in wood, beans fire in wood, and 
millet water in wood. 

It would be logical if the whole animal kingdom were 
classed under one chief element also, but they are dis- 
tributed among the Five Elements, and it is difficult to 
understand the plan of this division. The scaly creatures, 
fishes, and reptiles, e.g., snakes and dragons, belong to the 
element wood, the shell-covered or crustaceous animals, 
turtles, crabs, oysters, &c,, to the element water. The 
element earth embraces all naked creatures, among which 
are found toads, earthworms, silkworms, spiders, eels, and 
man. Fire is the element of all feathered animals or birds, 
and metal that of all hairy ones or beasts (y). Conse- 
quently, the Five Sacrificial Animals, sheep, cock, ox, dog, 
and pig, should be looked upon as transformations of the 
element metal, save the cock corresponding to fire, but the 
itfei makes them correspond to all the Five Elements, and 
we would again have combinations of two elements : metal 
and wood = sheep, metal and earth = ox, &c. 

Here the views of Agrippa von Netteshehn (loc. cit. 
p. 198) are very instructive. He teaches us that from the 
Four Elements of Aristotle issue the four principal divisions 
of nature : stones, metals, plants, and animals. Each of 
these groups consist of all the elements combined, but one 
predominates. Stones are earthy, metals watery, because 
they can be liquefied, and by the Alchemists are declared 
to be the products of living metallic water (mercury) i 
plants depend upon air, and animals upon fire, their vital 
force. 

Among stones which as such are earthy, the opaque 
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ones are earthy, the pellucid ones and crystal which have 
been secreted from water, are watery, those swimming on 
water like sponges are airy, and those produced by fire, 
like flints and asbestos, are fiery. Lead and silver are 
earthy, mercury is watery, copper and tin are airy, and 
iron and gold are fiery. 

As regards animals, vermin and reptiles belong to earth, 
fish to water, and birds to the air. All animals with great 
warmth or with a fiery colour, such as pigeons, ostriches, 
lions, and those breathing fire, belong to this element. But 
in each animal the difierent parts of its body belong ^to 
different elements — ^the legs belong to earth, the flesh to 
air, the vital breath to fire, and the humours to water. 

Man is treated in the same manner by the Chinese. As 
the foremost among the three hundred and sixty naked 
creatures he belongs to the element earth, but the parts’ 
of his body and his moral qualities are connected with the 
different elements, and produced by them. From the LiJd 
and the Sn-zcjen (p. 254) we have learned the correspon- 
dences of the Five Constituent Parts of the body — muscles, 
veins, flesh, skin and hair, and bones— and of the Five 
Intestines with the elements. An inner reason for this 
classification is difficult to discover, but there has certainly 
been one, although it may not tally with our ideas of a 
scientific classification* 

The transition of the Five Elements from the material 
into the spiritual world is by some writers believed to 
be a direct one, whereas others see in the parts of the 
human body the connecting links* Ch^u Yung^ of the Sttng 
period, informs us that the Five Elements are the Five 
Organs of the human body, and that the fluids correspond 
to the Five Intestines (js)* The Five Organs are the ear, 
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the eye, the xiose, the mouth, and the body serving to 
produce the five sensations. Wang Cheung (VoL I., 
pp. 194, 881) is of opinion that the Five Virtues are closely 
connected with the Five Intestines, which are their neces- 
sary substrata. By a destruction of these inner parts of 
the body the moral qualities of man are destroyed as well. 
According to this view the elements appear as moral 
qualities only after having been transmuted into parts of 
the human body. Other writers assume a direct process of 
transformation. We have seen the Chin-shi maintaining 
that in heaven the fluid of the Five Elements becomes the 
Five Planets, on earth the Five Substances, and in man the 
Five Virtues and the Five Businesses (above p. 274). The 
Taoist T^an CkHao (tenth century) also merely states that 
the Five Virtues are the Five Elements, setting forth the 
following classification : Benevolence is equivalent to 
fostering and growing, therefore it rules through wood. 
Justice means assistance of those in need, therefore it rules 
through metal. Propriety is enlightenment, whence it 
rules through fire. Wisdom denotes pliability, whence it 
rules through water, and faith is the same as uprightness, 
wherefore it rules through earth ” (a). The reasoning is 
rather weak, but wef find the same distribution of the Five 
Virtues in the following list of the Swg school of 
thought (&). That its classification does not quite agree 
with that of the LiM and the Su-^in given above is not to 
be wondered at, since in reality the elements have nothing 
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to do with moral qualities, and the supposed relations are 
pure imagination : 


Five 

Elements 

Five 
Parts of 
Body 

' , Five 
Intestines j 

Five 
Souls (c) 

Five 

Senses {cl) 

Five 

Impulses 

Five 

Virtues . 

wood 

muscles 

liver 

mind 

1 

1 smell ! 

1 

joy 

benevolence 

fire 

hair 

heart 

spirit 

vision 

gaiety 

propriety 

earth 

flesh 

spleen ^ 

reason 

touch 

desire 

faith- 

metal 

bones 

lungs 

animal 

soul 

' taste j 

1 - , 

anger 

justice . 

water 

skin 

1 

kidneys 

vitality 

hearing 

sorrow 

,j 

wisdom 


We have seen above (p. 246) -how Ptolemy ioined the 
parts o! the body and the senses to the Seven Planets, and 
how Prod MS made the different spheres of the human mind 
correspond to the spheres of the stars. In this respect they 
were only the successors of the Chaldeans and Egyptians^ 
who first connected the parts of the human body with the 
Twelve Signs of the Zodiac. A human body was thought 
extended over the vault of heaven, its head resting on 
Aries, Then its neck lay on Taurus, its shoulders and 
arms on Gemini, the breast on Cancer, the flanks on Leo, 
the stomach and the bladder on Virgo, the buttocks on 
Libra, the genitals on Scorpio, the thighs on Sagittarius, 
the knees on Capricorn, the legs on Aquarius, and the feet 
on Pisces. In the Kabhala the three elements, fire, water, 
and air, were combined with the three parts of the body, 
the head, the breast and the belly. The Seven Planets 
correspond to the Seven Orifices of the Head, and the 
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Twelve Signs of the Zodiac to the Twelve Human Activities 
(p. 248). These ideas were taken up by Agrippa, as appears 
from his table (p. 249)* A similar scheme was in vogue 
among the Central American Mayas (cf. P. CaniSf Chinese 
Thought (1907), p* 87). The Chinese do not lay much 
stress upon the relation between the parts of the human 
body and the planets, but it exists, since the planets are 
nothing else than manifestations of the Five Elements in 
the celestial sphere; the parts of the bod}?', its sensations, 
feelings, and moral qualities being manifestations of the 
same elements in the human sphere. 

V. Local and Numerical Eelations of the 
Elements. 

It has been shown that at a very early date the Five 
Elements were referred to the Pour Seasons, a fact 
evidenced by the Tso-chuan and the Liki. It is not diffi- 
cult to guess— strict proofs we have not^ — -how the elements 
were assigned to the seasons. Fire could only be Joined to 
the hottest time of the year, when the sun sends its fiery 
rays, summer. Conversely, water, considered as the 
extreme Yin and the product of cold, had to be combined 
with the coldest and darkest season, winter. Wood could 
serve to symbolise the new growing of the vegetation in 
spring, and' metal the cutting of the cereals and other 
plants, used by man, in autumn. For earth there was no 
special season first. 

The obvious analogy between the Four Seasons and the 
Four Quarters then led to the connection of the elements 
with the Four Points of the Compass* Within the space 
of a year the four seasons, spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, follow one another, and during one day the sun 
successively passr^s from the east, through the south and 
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the westj to the north, to begin the same course on the 
following morning. What more natural than the equation : 
Wood^ iirey metal, water 
Spring, summer, autumn, 
winter 

With spring the new year begins, as in the east the sun 
begins its course; in summer, and in the south the sun 
is hottest, summer being the season, and the south the 
region of the greatest heat ; in autumn, and when the sun 
is in the west, its heat decreases ; in winter, and in the 
north, the heat is gone, and we then arrive at the cold 
season and the region of cold. Here we have a seat for 
earth also, viz., the centre, so that the Five Elements 
correspond to the Five Points. Our point of observation 
is the centre, and we have earth under our feet. The south 
is filled with the element fire, the north with water, whereas 
wood permeates the east, and metal the west. Facing the 
south, the chief direction according to the Chinese view, 
we have fire in the front and water in the rear, wood on our 
left, metal on our right side, and earth in the centre where 
I we stand. These positions, first assigned to the elements 

f hj Ho Kimn-tse (p. 250), are merely derived from their 

f combinations with the Five Points. 

; The Four Quarters, or, more correctly speaking, the 

^ Four Quadrants of Heaven, 0 ® Sse^Kung, have heen 

symbolised by four fancy animals— the Green Hrag 
the east, the Scarlet Bird in the south, the WMte Tiger in 
the west, and the Black Warrior or the Black Tortoise in 
the north— to which adds the Yellow 

Dragon, corresponding to the centre (e). Each of these 
four animals embraces seven of the twenty-eight. Con- 
i stellations or Solar Mansions. We find the same names in 

the Ski-chi, chap, xxvih (Chavannes, MSm* Hist., VoLIII., 



= jBasf, south, zvest, 
north. 
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p, 34S seg.)» LiinHingf VoL I., pp. 106, 584 (/). 

Wang ChHng seems to regard them as heavenly spirits 
formed of the fluids of the Five Elements and as constella- 
tions at the same time. Pan Kn likewise speaks of the 
essence of these animals, bnt instead of the Scarlet Bird 
he gives the Yellow Thrush and the Phoenix (g). It is not 
improbable that the ancient Chinese really saw the shapes 
of animals in these constellations, and took , them for 
celestial animals imbued with the fluids of the four 
elements, wood, fire, metal, and water; for the Yellow 
Dragon of Huai-nan-tse belongs to the earth, and is no 
constellation. The classes, as well as the colours of these 
four animals, harmonise with those of the LiM. The 
dragon is a scaly animal, the scarlet bird feathered, the 
tiger hairy, and the tortoise shell-covered ; and their colours 
are green, red, white, and black, like wood, fire, metal, 
and water. The yellow colour of the thrush and that of 
the phoenix or argus pheasant, though not red, would 
still accord more or less with the colour of fire. 

From the Tso-chuan and the onward,' the Ten 
Stems, or cyclical signs of the cycle of ten, have been com- 
bined with the elements. The principle has been explained 
above (p. 259, note (h ) ). To distinguish each of the Five 
Seasons of seventy-two days governed by one element, a 
couple of these signs, as they follow one another in the 
regular series, are used. The days are numbered by means 
of the sexagenary cycle, and each Season or element is 
designated by the two Stems beginning the compound 
number of the first and second day of the season. The 
two first days of spring are eWa-tse and 


(f) TOe translation ‘'Bine Dragon must be cbanged into ** Green 
Dragon.” 

(ff) Po-hu-fung n., 2 v. : ^ J|f 
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therefore the whole season and its element would have 
the cyclical signs chia and yi. The first and the second 
days of summer are after the sexagenary cycle a ping-tse 
and a tmg-c¥ou (i) day, therefore the whole season of 
summer and its element fire are connected with the Stems 
ping and ting. The second characters of the component 
numbers belonging to the Twelve Branches, tse and ch^ouy 
are left out of account. So the Ten Stems, chia yi (wood 
— spring), — summer), wu cM (earth — flatter 

part of summer), kmg hsin (metal — autumn), jin kuei 
(water — ^\¥inter), serve to denote the commencements of the 
seasons or the periods when each element begins its reign ; 
they ore time marks so to say. 

In the Liki only the Ten Stems are thus used. Huai- 
nan-tsey moreover, conformably to the method alluded to 
in the Tso-chuany joins a couple of the Twelve Branches 
to the Five Elements. Their meaning is quite different, 
they are local marks showing the point of the compass 
where the respective element is located, for the Chinese 
denote the Four Quarters and their subdivisions by means 
of these Branches. According to the position of the 
elements, the Branches designating the east, south, west, 
and north points, and the intermediary points nearest to 
these, are added to them. So we have ; wood=ym mao, 
E.N.E. and East; fire = sse wu, S.S.E. and South; metal= 
shin yii, W.S.W. and West; water =Jiai tse, N.N.W. and 
North.; , ' 

With good reason Huai-nan-tse III., 17 v., leaves out 
earth, on the ground that it belongs to all the four seasons. 
Earth being in the centre cannot well be combined with a 
sign connoting a point of the compass on the periphery. 
Later authors have done it all the same. Tai THng- 
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hiiai (k) attributes to earth the four remaining cyclical 
signs — shen, hsil, ch^oUy and wei (I), viz*, E.S*E*, W,N*W., 
N-N.E., S.S.W, If this has any sense at all, it can only 
mean that earth is to be found in every direction, approxi-- 
mateiy denoted by the four characters* In Couvreurh 
Table only the signs ch^ou and wei are assigned to earth. 

It is well known that the Twelve Branches also serve 
to mark the twelve double hours of the day, but I doubt 
whether all sinologists are aware of the reason of this 
peculiar use. Even when denoting the hours of day and 
night, the Branches have not temporal, but only a local 
value, marking the direction where the sun stands during 
a certain hour. In spring and autumn, when day and 
night are nearly of equal length, between 5 — -7 a*m., the sun 
stands in, or passes through, mao ^0 —East, whence the 
hour from 5— 7 a.m. is called the mao hour 5P At 
noon, 11 — 1 B.M., it passes through wu ^ —South, between 
5~7 n.M. through yu g — West, and at midnight, from 
11^ — 1 A.M., the sun, though not seen by us, traverses tse ^ 
=North. Originally, the Twelve Branches merely mark the 
points of the compass their designation of the twelve hours 
is only a secondary use based on the course of the sun 
through these points. 

The ordinary mmerals attached to the elements in the 
Liki, earths 5 wood = 8, and metal 
= 9, are said to refer to the ten stages or turns in which 
originally the Five Elements were evolved from Yin and 
Yangy or Heaven and Earth. This is again in accordance 
with the above-mentioned obscure passage of the Yiking. 
Taf (m) states! that : 


W M M ^ coBfcainecI in the ^ M* 
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1st, Heaven engendered water. 

2ndly, Earth engendered fire. 

Brdly, Heaven engendered wood. 

4th!y. Earth engendered metal. 

5tlily, Heaven engendered earth. 

Gtliiy. Earth completed water, 

Tthly. Heaven completed fire. 

Sthiy. Earth completed wood. 

Otlily. Heaven completed metal, 

lOthly. Earth completed earth. 

Now all elements are given the number of their com- 
pletion — ^water=:6, fire = 7, wood ==8, metal = fi— except 
earth, which bears the number of its generation, because, 
says a commentator, generation is the principal thing for 
earth (n). This reason is as singizlar as the whole theory 
of this creation in ten stages. 

VI. The jymmnmT Modes of Enxjmeeatjng the 
Five Elements. 

There are at least four difierent ways of enumerating 
the elements, each series having its special meaning. 

(a) The order in which the elements are believed to 
have originally been created : Waters firej wood, metals 
earths . , 

We found this series in the Shukings p. 230, and .the 
CM^chung--choti-8hUs p. 236* Whether it really has the 
meaning disclosed by the Sung philosophers, is open to 
doubt. According to the this series refers to 

the substances, showing the order in which they were pro- 
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duced, in contradistinction to the fluids whose successive 
revolutions are expressed by series (b) : wood^ fire^ earthy 
metaly water (o). Chu Hsi speaks of the order in which 
the Five Elements were first created by Heaven and 
Earth (p). He holds that the vague and shapeless elements 
water and fire came firsts and were followed by the solid 
substances wood and metal, which required earth as a 
substratum from which they issued. But in this case 
earth ought to take the third place in the series and not the 
last. 

(b) The order in which the elements or their fluids 
follow and produce each other in the course of the seasons : 
Woody firey earthy metaly water. 

This is the order of the Liki. During each season one 
element predominates. The others are not completely 
destroyed; but they have dwindled away, and have no 
power until their turn comes, when they are resuscitated 
and become preponderant. The elements thus succeeding 
each other are said to produce one another. Both Huai- 
nan-tse III, 17 v., and 2Vng Chung-shuy 'SI. y 2 v,, 
expressly state that wood produces fire, fire produces earth, 
earth produces metal, metal water, and water wood. The 
former regards each element producing another as its 
mother y the latter regards it as its /at her, and the element 
thus generated as the son or child. According to this 
terminology, wood, for example, would be the mother or 
the father of fire, and metal the son of earth. This analogy 
has induced both authors to judge the relations of the 
elements by the moral and the family laws/ which leads 
to strange consequences. As men under given cireum- 
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stances act in a certain way, the elements are believed to 
affect each other in a similar manner. This view has been 
adopted by other writers, as will appear from some instances 
given ad (c)* 

The theory that the Five Elements produce each other 
in the order of this series is to a certain extent based on 
natural laws. One may say that wood produces fire, and 
fire leaves ashes or earth. In the interior of the earth 
metal grows. But how can metal produce water? Here 
is a hitch. The Chinese try to avoid it by asserting that 
metal may become liquefied or watery ; and in this respect 
they are at one with Agrippa^ who lilcewise, as we saw, 
looks upon all metals as watery. But liquid metal is not 
real -water, and it can never be transformed into water in 
the same way as wood becomes ashes or earth metal. 
Moreover, water alone cannot become wood. There must 
be earth besides, not to speak of the necessity of a germ; 
and to produce metal earth and fire must co-operate. This 
has been pointed out in the IIsingAi hui-Vimg^ stating 
that, for the production of metal fire and earth, and for 
that of wood water and earth, are wanted, so that in both 
cases earth cannot be dispensed with. 

(c) The order in which the elements subdue or over- 
come each other : W ater, firey metal, wood, earth. 

This series occurs in the Shuhing and the Tso-chuan 
(p. 228) ; and the author of the latter work knows its prin- 
ciple, for he informs us that water overcomes fire and fire 
inetal, and calls the stronger element the husband, the weaker 
the wife. The full list of the antagonistic elements is given 
by TIaai-nanAHC IV,, 8 v. (g). Tung Chung-shu XIII., 
5 v., remarks that of the elements in series (b) those placed 
together produce one another, whereas those separated by 
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one place vanquish each other (r). If we take the series, 
woodf fiTe, earthy metal^ water ^ then wood subdues earth 
and earth water ; fire subdues metal, and metal wood, &c. 
This series must be regarded as an infinite ring ; from the 
last link one returns to the first. 

How this mutual antagonism of the elements is to be 
understood we best learn from the Su-whi : Wood 
brought together with metal is felled ; fire brought together 
with water is extinguished; earth meeting with wood is 
pierced; metal meeting with fire is dissolved; and water 
meeting with earth is stopped (s). 

In other words, water extinguishes fli*e, fire melts metal, 
metal cuts wood. That growing wood perforates the sur- 
rounding soil, and that earth stops the course of water, 
when there is an inundation, for example, seems a little 
far-^f etched ; but we must bear in mind that the Chinese 
reasoning is not always as strict and logical as we would 
like to have it. The explanation given in the Sn-tvSn most 
likely completely satisfies the Chinese mind. I would 
prefer the explanation of de Saussuref T^otmg-pao (1909), 
p. 259, that earth vanquishes water by absorbing it; and 
the same thing may be said of the relation of wood and 
earth, in so far as growing plants draw from the soil all the 
substances necessary for their development. This may be 
looked upon as a destruction of earth by wood. 

In connection with this theory some writers make 
interesting observations on the way in which the elements 
aiffect each other. Wood, says Kuan-yin-^tsef 'when bored, 
gives fire; when pressed, gives water. Metal is such a 
substance that, when struck, it produces fire, and when 
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melted it becomes water (t). The Chang Huang t^u-shu 
pien points out the following changes undergone by the 
elements when operated upon by one another : Earth 
becomes softened by water and hardened by fire. Metal 
becomes liquid by fire and continues unchanged by water. 
Wood grows by water and is consumed by fire. Fire grows 
by wood and dies by water. Water is cooled by metal and 
warmed by fire (z^). In Ch^u Yung^s Ch^u-yi shuo the 
action of some elements is spoken of in a way that a tacit 
reproof may be read between the lines ; Fire is produced 
by wood, but it consumes it; metal grows in earth, but 
it hoes it, i.e., both elements show a very unfiliai behaviour 
towards their parents. Wood subdues earth, but earth 
nourishes wood; earth subdues water, but water irrigates 
earth (oj), i.e., earth and water requite the maltreatment 
by their inimical elements with kindness. Tai THng-huai 
is quite outspoken on this subject, and sets forth the 
curious law that, when an element is vanquished by 
another, its son always will revenge the wrong inflicted 
upon the aggressor and subdue him in his turn (y). E.g., 

when water overcomes fire, earth, the son of fire, will 
subdue water, and when fire overcomes metal, water, the 
son of metal, will subdue fire. There really is such a 

(t) 1 ^ 
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relation between the various elements according to the 
Chinese theory of their mutual production and destruction. 

! This destruction is considered a natural rebuff, after an 
element has been produced and exceeded a certain limit, or 
it may have been brought about by men on purpose, in 
order to shape or transform certain substances, or avert 
calamities. Thus fire is employed to melt metal and cast 
vessels and utensils, and earth is formed into dikes and 
embankments to check inundations. 

In the occult arts of the Middle Ages the sympathies 
and antipathies of the elements play an important part. 
Agrippa {loc. cit. p. 229) contends that fire is hostile to 
water, and air to earth. A sympathetic action is exercised 
by a magnet attracting iron, an emerald procuring riches 
and health, a jasper influencing birth, and an agate further- 
ing eloquence. Contrariwise, a sapphire is believed to repel 
plague, ulcers, fever, and eye diseases, amethyst acts 
against drunkenness, jasper against evil spirits, emerald 
against wantonness, agate against poison. The panther 
dreads the hyena so much that, if the skin of a panther be 
suspended opposite to the skin of a hyena, its hair falls 
out. In accordance with this doctrine of Agrippa^ the 
famous physician Theophrastus Boynbastus ParaceUus 
(1498— 1541 A.D.) based his cures on the sympathetic action 
of the elements. Since every part of the body pertained 
to a planet, all the substances belonging to the same star 
were considered to be efficacious antidotes against all ail- 
ments of the part in question. Gold, e.g*, passed for a 
specific against heart diseases, because gold and the ha^ 
both pertain to the stm (cod, p. 282). Even animals have 
recourse to this sort of cures. Agrippa relates that a lion 
suffermg from fever cures itself by eating the flesh of a 
monkey, and that stags, when hit by an arrow, eat white 
dittany (Eschenwurss), which extracts the arrow. 

(d) The order in which the elements are usually 
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enumerated at present: MMal, woody matef^ fire^ mHh. 
This series seems to be used for the first time by Pan Ku 
in his Po-hti-tHwg II. , 1 r. I found only one attempt 
at explaining this order by €lm'Esif which is very unsatis- 
factory. Metal, he says, is the mother of all fluids, and 
the body of Heaven is dry metal (z). Because all things 
begin to grow after they have received the fluid, therefore 
wood follows metal, &e. 

Perhaps the principle underlying this series may be 
that, first, the t-wo substantial elements are given ; secondly, 
their two transformations; and, thirdly, one second trans- 
formation. Metal and wood are transmuted into water 
and fire, and fire again is changed into earth (embers)* 

Accordingly, the above four orders of the elements may 
briefly be thus characterised : 

(a) Series of the creation of the elements. 

(fo) Series of their mutual production. 

(c) Series of their mutual destruction. 

(d) Series of their transformation. 

VII. The Regulab. Changes of the Elements 
DUEING THE SEASONS, 

Apart from the transformations which the elements 
undergo when meeting, they are subleet to regular modifi- 
cations during the seasons, which repeat themselves every 
year. In the course of a year they grow, reach their 
climax, and decline again. While one element is at its 
height, another has fallen off, and a third is still growing. 
The times are iisually denoted by the Twelve Branches, 
which, as a rule, are merely local marks. Here they are 
almost equivalent to the twelve months, for the sun stays 
about a month in each^^ the twelve constellations or 
branches, which, therefore, serve to designate the months. 
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Huai-nan-tse IH., 16 r,, gives us the following com- 
parative table (a): 

Wood is bom in hai (N-N.W.— 10th moon). 

Wood is full-grown in mao (B. — 2nd moon). 

Wood dies in wei (S.S.W. — 6th moon). 

Fire is born in yin (E.N.E. — 1st moon). 

Fire is full-grown in wti (S. — 5th moon). 

Fire dies in hsu (W.N.W. — 9th moon). 

Earth is born in wii (S.^ — 5th moon). 

Earth is full-grown in hsil (W.N.W. — 9th moon). 

Earth dies in yin (E.N.E.— 1st moon). 

Metal is born in sse (S.S.E. — 4th moon). 

Metal is full-grown in yii (W.— 8th moon). 

Metal dies in ch^^ou (N.N.E.- — 12th moon). 

Water is born in sMn (W.S.W. — 7th moon). 

Water is full-grown in tse (N.— 11th moon). 

Water dies in ch^in (E.SM. — 3rd moon). 

After this scheme each element is alive nine months, 
and dead three months. Its body then still exists, but it 
is lifeless, i.e., inactive. In the next year it is revived 
again, and the same process, its growing and decaying, 
begins afresh. Each element is full-grown and shows its 
greatest development in the second or the middle month 
of the season over which it rules, wood in the second month 
of spring, and fire in the second month of summer, or the 
fifth month. The position assigned to earth is peculiar. 
It is just one month behind metal, consequently earth 
would govern a season almost falling together with autumn, 
but a little later. 

Elsewhere HuaUnan-tse makes the elements pass through 
five different stages, adding to those given above old 
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age^’ and imprisonment.’V Thus we have the following 
comparative list (6), 



strong 

old 

born 

imprisoned 

dead 

spring 

wood 

water 

1 

i 

metal 

earth 

Summer 

fire 

wood 

earth 

water 

metal 


earth 

fire 

metal 

wood ■ 

water 

Autumn ... 

metal 

earth 

water 

fire 

wood 

Winter 

water 

metal 

wood 

earth 

fire 


Later authors go still more into details. Sun Chao^ of 
the Mmg dynasty , informs us that the Classic of Huang 
(c) distinguishes twelve changes undergone by each 
element during a year. He treats the elements like human 
beings, and therefore takes the names of these changes 
from human life. They are birth, bathing, being an 
official, a minister, a sovereign, decline, sickness, death, 
burial, cessation, stirring up, and growing as an embryo (d). 
Sun Chao characterises the twelve stages which follow the 
Twelve Branches a little differently: (1) Water exists as 
a sperm in sse, (2) in an embryonic state imiaw, (8) develops 
in weiy (4) is born in shen, (5) is washed and bathed in 
yu^ (6) receives the cap and the girdle in hsfl, (7) begins its 
official career in hmV (3) obtains imperial glory in tse, 
(9) becomes old and decrepid in ch'oM, (10) sick in yin, 
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(11) dies in mao^ (12) and is buried in chfin {e). The life 
of each element, its development, its acme, and its decline, 
in all their phases are compared to the life of man. It is 
washed like a baby, capped like a youth, must become an 
official— the ambition of every Chinaman— becomes even 
an emperor, and then gradually declines. The same list 
holds good for the other elements likewise, but the cyclical 
signs indicating the months change. Thus fire exists in 
a spermatic state in hm, wood in shin^ and metal in yin. 

VIII. Tim Element Earth and its Season. 

When the Five Elements were joined to the Four 
Seasons, there was one element too much, which could not 
be combined with a season. This element was earth. 
Why was Just this one left out? Perhaps simply because 
in the two oldest series, (a) and (e) of the ShuMng^ earth 
came last. The Chinese give other reasons. Both Tung 
Chung^shu X., 10 r., and Pan Ku II., 1 r., urge that earth 
is the noblest of the elements. Earth (the element) 
says the latter, is but another name of the Earth 
As such it governs the other elements, and cannot be classed 
with them. This is true in so far as Heaven and Earth are 
held to have produced the elements. Besides, we saw that 
wood and metal are believed to be products of earth, so 
that this element must be ranked as a sort of primary 
element. Though it did not produce water and fire, it 
supports them, as it does wood and metab 

But although there was no season left for earth, the 
Chinese did not like to drop this element altogether in 
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their calendars. Since, locally, it was placed in the centre, 
they also inserted it into the middle of the Pour Seasons, 
between summer pd autumn, without attributing a 
special season to it. This was done in the Liki (f). Sub- 
sequently earth was conceived as the element of “late 
summer ” g,. The next step was to make Five 

Seasons instead of Four, each of 72 days, and to assign 
the third, “late summer,” to earth. This step was taken 
by Kuan-tse (see above, p. 256), by Huai-nan-tse III,, 
9 V., and by Tung Chung-shu, Ch‘un-eh‘iu fan-lu XIII., 
9 V. 

IX. The Five Elements under their Religious and 
Metaphysical Aspect. 

The veneration of the Five Elements, or, properly 
speaking, of the deities presiding over the elements, 
reaches back to the commencement of the Chou dynasty. 
In the Chou~li we met with the Five Sacrifices ofiered to 
the Five Heavenly Emperors, the deities of the five direc- 
tions whose altars were erected in the four suburbs and 
the centre. They were old legendary rulers deified as the 
spirits of the Five Points and the Five Elements. Subse- 
quently, they received five assistant spirits, also sons of 
old emperors, credited with the power of mastering the 
elements, and therefore revered as the spirits of the Five 
Elements and the Four Seasons. The spirit of earth alone 
had no special season. They partook of the sacrifices made 
to the Five Emperors (p. 288). In the LUti each season has 
a couple of these deities, a Heavenly Emperor or divine 
ruler and his attendant spirit. 

The Five Sacrifices to these deities of the elements 
were performed by the emperor and the princes in the 
proper season. The Five Sacrifices of the house, viz., the 

(/) Cf. Legge'i tranalatiott, pp. 280 and ^1, note 1. 
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outer and the inner door, the hearth, the inner court, and 
the well, were likewise referred to the five elements (cL 
p. 239, note (c) ). They were offered by the ^reat officers, 
scholars and common people performing only one or two 
of them (g). At the sacrifice the part of the victim which 
is supposed to correspond to the respective element was 
essential. Besides, the entire ceremonial to be observed 
by the emperor at these religious functions was more or 
less connected with the theory of the Five Elements. The 
hall occupied by the emperor was situated so as to be 
turned towards the quarter ruled by the predominating 
element. The colour of Ms horses, his flag, his robes, and 
his jade ornaments had to correspond to the colour of the 
worshipped element. His food, meat as well as vegetables, 
was similarly determined. 

But not the religious life of the ancient Chinese alone, 
their political life is also overshadowed by the elements. 
In the Shuking already we found the statement that the 
good qualities of the sovereign : — self-possession, orderli- 
ness, Judiciousness, discretion, and sageness are related to 
the seasonable atmospheric influences, i.e., to the fluids of 
the elements proper to the season, whereas their vices 
excitement, confusion, fickleness, impetuosity, and dull- 
ness are the correlates of such fluids as are out of season. 
Seasonable fluids produce rich harvests, call forth a good 
government, and make people happy ; unseasonable ones 
have the opposite result (p. 231). 

On the other hand, the actions of the sovereign and 
his administration have an influence upon the seasons and 
the weather^ and thereby may bring down calamities upon 
his subjects. The LiM enumerates all proceedings which 
may be done during each season and which may not. The 


(g) See Likit tranfilation, p. 225, md Ltm B&ng, Yah 1.^ 

p. 519, ■ 
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latter are not wicked in themselves, but they do not har- 
monise with the imaginary nature o! the ruling element. 
In spring everything favourable to the cultivation of the 
Helds must be done, and all destructive measures are 
forbidden. Trees must not be cut, young animals, birds, 
or insects not be killed. No warlike operations aiming at 
the destruction of human life are to be undertaken. The 
Lild points out all the natural calamities : — ^heavy rain- 
falls, storms, pestilence, &c., caused by unseasonable 
administrative acts (p. 240). . 

Kuan-’tse prescribes five administrative measures for 
each season, the observation of which secures happiness 
and the accomplishment of one’s desires, whereas its dis- ' 
regard entails misfortune. Even an eclipse of the sun and 
the moon and the appearance of a comet are the upshot 
of unseasonable government. Since malpractices in the 
rewarding of meritorious actions are the cause of an eclipse 
of the sun, and since unjust punishments and a want of 
harmony have brought about the eclipse of the moon and 
the appearance of a comet, by removing these causes the 
e;^ects are removed also (p. 257). 

According to the Su-wen there is felicity only in the 
case that the element governing a season has its proper 
quantity, being neither excessive nor defective. That 
means to say that in summer, for instance, it must not be 
too hot, but not too cool either, and that in winter it must 
not be too cold, but, on the other side, not too warm. A 
cool summer and a warm winter are fraught with all kinds 
of evils. The vegetation suffers, and especially man is 
attacked by diseases (p. 254). 

Tung who more than others looks upon the 

elements as moral entities, puts forward a great variety of 
cases, in which the principal element of a season comes 
into collision with the other elements. The terminology 
sounds very abstract and profound, but^ the meaning is 
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very simple. Tung Chung^-shu wants to show the effect 
of extraordinary changes of the character of the seasons, 
one season assuming that of another and losing its own 
nature : 

*^When (in autumn) metal meets with water, fish 
become torpid ; when it meets with wood, plants and trees 
sprout again ; when it meets with fire, plants and trees 
blossom in autumn ; and when it meets with earth, the 
Five Grains do not mature (h). When (in winter) water 
meets with wood, the hibernating insects do not hide; 
when it meets with earth, the insects that ought to become 
torpid come out in winter; when it meets with fire, a star 
falls down; and when metal meets with water, winter 
becomes very cold ’’ (i). 

Like Knan-tsef Tung Chung-shu maintains that natural 
calamities, the result of irregularities of the elements and 
the seasons, must be laid to the charge of the sovereign 
and his administration, and that they will cease as soon 
as the latter are reformed. Thus he says of spring and 
summer When wood undergoes an extraordinary 
change, spring withers, and autumn blossoms; there are 
great floods in autumn, and there is too much rain in 
spring. This has its cause in excessive personal services. 



(7i) Metal is supposed to meet with the other four elements, or to 
collide mth them, as the text says. That merely signifies that, in 
consequence of the preponderance of these nnseasonabie elements, autumn 
changes its character and in its temperature resembles spring, summer, 
or Winter. In the next clause winter is supposed to undergo similar 
ch togas. The consequences of these irregularities of the seasons are, 
moat of them, taken from experience, and not contradicted by facts. 

w « iL 5E o 7]c =f I'] 
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Taxes and imposts aie too heavy ; the people become 
impoverished, revolt, and leave the path oi virtue, and 
many starve. This may be remedied by a decrease of the 
services and a reduction of imposts and taxes, by taking 
the grain from the granaries and distributing it among the 
distressed/^ 

^*When fire undergoes an extraordinary change, winter 
becomes warm and summer cooL This is because the 
ruler is not enlightened; excellent men are not rewarded, 
bad characters not removed ; unworthy persons occupy the 
places of honour, and worthies live in obscurity. There- 
fore heat and cold are out of order, and the people visited 
with diseases and epidemics. This state of afairs may be 
helped by raising good and wise men, rewarding merit and 
appointing the virtuous ” (fc). 

These ideas may seem odd, but they are not illogical. 
If the virtues of the ruler are manifestations of the Five 
Elements, an axiom laid down by the old Classics and 
contested by nobody, then there must be fixed relations 
between the two, and a change on one side affects the other. 
Irregularities of the elements and the seasons must also 
manifest themselves in the conduct of the sovereign and 
his government, and any deviations of the latter have an 
influence on the seasons and the weather, with which the 
happiness of the people living on agriculture was closely 
connected. "■ 


m hoc. ait. 3s: ® ^ 'k 4- 
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X. Wrong Analogies. 

The theory of the Five Elements is to a great extent 
built up on wrong analogies, but few Chinese scholars seem 
to have become aware of the impossible consequences to 
which they were led by it. Wang Cheung does not reject 
the theory altogether, but very often points out the wrong 
analogies, e.g., in the chapter on the Nature of Things, 
Vol. I., p. 105 seq., where he says that there ought to be 
an internecine strife between the inner organs of man just 
as there is between the elements, and that the Twelve 
Animals corresponding to the twelve points of the compass 
ought to behave quite differently from the way they 
do, if they were at ail influenced by the elements, and in 
Vol. II., p. 416 seq. 

In addition to this theory of the Five Elements the 
Chinese possess still another somewhat similar, derived 
from the Yiking and based on the Eight Diagrams. It is 
much less known and less developed than that of the Five 
Elements, and the correspondences are quite different. 
The principal ones are enumerated by Be Groot, 

System^ Vol. III., p. 964. 
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Foster (Mrs A.’). English-Chinese Pocket Dictionary, in the Mandarin 
Dialect. Third Edition, 16 mo, pp. viii, 184, half-calf . 1903. net 10s. 

Geological Survey of China. Details on Application. 

Gilbertson (G. W.). The Balochi Ijanguage : a Grammar and Manual. 
8vo,pp, 14,312. 1923. ' ms. 

Giles (H, A.). Gems of Chinese Literature. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 4lo, pp. xh% 287. 1923. i'l 12 h. 

Goodrich (Cb.). Pocket Dictionary, ChineseH^ngllsh and Pekingese 

Syllabary. 16 mo, pp. vii, 237. 70, half-calf, Fourth Edition. 19iH. net 12 h. 

Great Learning;. See Bnoo, 

Hirth (Er.). Scraps from a Collector’s Note-Book : being Notes on some 
Chinese Painters of the Present Dynasty, Appendices on iome Old Masters arid Art 
Historians. Plates, Svo, pp. 135. 1905, net 18», 

Native Sources for the History of Ohinese Pictorial Art. ISnglish 

Version by A. E. Moyer, with Index of Artists, Authors and Books. 8vo, pp. 28. 

■ ■1917.. ■ .nefcils. 6d. 

Ho^le (Sir Alexander). On the Trail of the Oidura Poppy: a Narrative 
of Travel in the Chief Opium-producing Provinces of China. 2 voLh. , 8 vo, with i'la tew 
and Maps, 1914, iiefioH, 
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Hsu Shih^Chang (President of China), China after tim War. Kvo. 
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Hu 5hih. Development of Logical Method in Ancient China. 1922. 
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